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AddiiiaiuU Symbols are nsed for foreign sounds, as may be seen by the folkming 
examples. See Phonetic Journal for January 1848, p. 21. 

French. — jan, pat, pat, bon, tu, hut, 3011, 3611, 36 

chSne, pate, patlty bonne, rm, hmtte, jenne, jemne, je 

fan, Jon, ociin, bon, fdj, ran) 

fin, champ, ancmn, bon, fille, rcync 

German. — ciinste, cunste, Gbie, boce, ik, ak, zaj, tqq, fan 

kihtistc, kUnste, Goethe, bocke, ich, ach, siey, tag. 



New Orthogrc^hical Signs : — ( ^ ) qnery, placed at the commencement cS. interroga- 
tive claoses ; ( j ) sigh ; (!) smile ; O obsolescent parentheses, used to indose words 
which are not spelt phoneticaDy. See Phonetic Journal for January 1848, pp. 24, 25. 
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PllEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The favour bestowed on the first edition of this little work, (under the 
title of a Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography ; or^ Speech-Printing and 
Speech' Writing, of which more than three thousand copies were sold,) 
has induced the Author to -spare no pains in improving the present 
second edition. The Great Progress that has been made in the Cause 
of Phonetic Spelling, since the publication of the first edition ; and the 
continual increase that the number of its Advocates, and, therefore, of 
its Opponents, is still receiving ; render it imperative upon the Original 
Promoters of the New Orthographic System, for which they are now 
pleading, to furnish a Copious Development of the objects of Phoneticism, 
and of the Great Advantages which will accrue from its adoption; together 
with a Detailed Explanation of the Evils engendered by the Extraordinary 
Style of Spelling which it is proposed to supplant, and a Refutation of 
the usual Arguments adduced by the friends of that style of orthography, 
for its defence, and to the prejudice of Phonetic Spelling. In order to 
accomplish these objects, in a manner suited to the wants of the present 
state of the Phonetic Reform, it was found necessary to enlarge the Plea 
to six times its original size ; and to increase the Tables, both in number 
and importance ; in re-composing which, the Author has received much 
assistance from several kind friends, to whom he begs to tender his best 
thanks. Great attention has been paid, to ensure correctness in printing 
' '^se Tables, for the Author feels that they form the great and insuperable 
' in favour of a change in oiu* orthography. 



IV 



The kindness of Professor Gregory has also enabled the Author to 
enrich his pages with an amusing instance of the perversity with which 
the English language may be spelled, and the ingenuity with which this 
perversity may be justified. The " Lebtor,'^ which appears in pp.43 — 46, 
has received several improvements from the suggestions of different 
members of the Phonetic Corresponding Society, since its first publication 
in the pages of the Phonotypic Journal; and is now presented with 
Professor Gregory's last corrections. No word is spelled tvnce in the 
same manner, throughout this letter, however often it may occur, not even 
the words the and /; and none are spelled in the usual orthography, 
although each is spelled after a fashion for which an example may be 
adduced, as there proved. 

The Appendix to the first edition of the Plea, contained the application 
of Phonotypy to sixteen languages. This has been omitted in the present 
edition, because the consideration of that subject — the extension of the 
English Phonetic Alphabet, for the purpose of writing foreign languages ; 
in other words, the construction of an Ethnical Alphabet — more properly 
belongs to a treatise on alphabetic science, which will be published 
in a few months, under the title of the Essentials of Phonetics. On the 
other hand, the Tables have been removed from the body of the work, 
and placed together in an Appendix, for facilitating reference. 

The Author would feel obliged to any reader who will favour him with 
remarks upon his work, either to suggest further improvements, or to 
point out any presumed weakness, or incorrectness, in his arguments. 

In conclusion, the Author begs most emphatically to state his sincere 
belief, that the Reform of our Spelling, as here advocated, is wanted, 
and, therefore, cannot fail of ultimate success. 



4, Laksdown Crescent, Bath, 
1 May, 1848. 
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The sign (*) is prefixed to /, m, n, to shew when they form syllables by themselves ; 
as, dub'ly dublif) ; rifviy ritmic; eo*n, evnit) ; and the compound symbols 7, *m, *«, 
are then called " vocals." 

Additional Symbols are used for foreign sounds, as may be seen by the following 
examples. See Phonetic Journal for January 1848, p. 21. 

French. — ^/an, pat, pat, bon, vii, hut, 3011, 3611, 36 

chSne^ pdte^ pattey bonne, vif, hutte, jeilne, jeune, je 

fan, Jon, ocun, bon, felj, ran) 
fin, champ, aucun, bon, fille, r^gne 

German. — ciinste, ciinste, Gote, boce, ik, ak, zEq, tciq, fan 
kuhnste, kUnste, Goethe, bocke, ich, ach, sieg, tag, tcann 

New Orthographical Signs: — (?) query, placed at the commencement of interroga- 
tive clauses ; ( ; ) sigh ; (!) smile ; {} obsolescent parentheses, used to indose words 
which are not spelt phonetically. See Phonetic Journal for January 1848, pp. 24, 25. 
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12 Origin of the Alphabet, 

remedy we propose, because the alphabet as it now stands does not fur- 
nish us with the means of pointing out and illustrating its own vagaries. 

§3. 
Origin of the Alphabet, properly so called. 

A spoken language consists of a series of distinct, separable, but com- 
bined, and hence called articulate (or jointed) sounds, limited in number, 
but capable of nearly endless combinations, serving to convey ideas from 
person to person. It is evident that this is not the only possible means 
of conveying ideas. Spoken sounds have only in a very few instances any 
evident connection with the ideas they convey ; the utmost extent of phi- 
lological research can only enable us to trace the existence of a certain 
sound throughout a number of words which have the same fundamental 
notion, without in any way leading us to appreciate the feeling which 
originally caused this sound and fundamental notion to be connected in 
the speaker's mind. Hence we might conclude, that any arbitrary symbol, 
whether appreciable by sight, touch, or any one of the senses, might be 
conventionally associated with any idea, and serve to convey it as well as 
speech. But speech is the readiest, simplest, and, without doubt, most 
natural means that can be employed when two persons are within hearing 
of each other's voice ; so much so, indeed, that we can hardly conceive 
two persons existing any where without creating a common language to 
supply this means of communication. But it is convenient at all times, 
and necessary at others, to have a means of communicating between per- 
sons who are not within ear-shot. The memory of a go-between is too 
treacherous to be trusted, and we know how uncertain tradition is when 
tales are handed down from father to son for a few generations. The 
most obvious means of intercommunication between distant persons was 
pictorial representation, and some nations have carried this means out 
to an almost incredible degree of refinement. As, however, civilization 
increased, and communications between individuals, and from individuals 
to the public, became more frequent, and their necessity more urgent, the 
pictorial symbolization of ideas was necessarily felt to be clumsy and slow, 
and it naturally gave birth to two others, each of which has been extensively 
and successfully cultivated by immense masses of people. In both sys- 
tems, the strictly pictorial representations were reduced to an outline hint ; 
a part of an animal being carelessly and rapidly drawn instead of the whole, 
and so on; but in one case, these parts of pictures were still resolutely 
held to be pictures, and to stand for certain original and derived ideas ; 
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and pictures thus mutilated were combined together for eoraples ideas, 
until a system of symbolization was built up, in which the progress of ideas 
was traced out, and a elassification of them sufficient for the purposes of 
life arriyed at, which even now excites surprise and admii'stiDn in the 
European who studies the Chinese idesgraphy. Yet, despite the attraction 
of a univcrsat sj'mhoUcal language which is understood hy millions that 
are unintelh'gible to one another in speech, the clumsiness, and lifelessiiess, 
and excessive complexity of this system, makes us far from wishing to see 
it universally adopted. Tlie spoken language, is the one which we all 
learn from childhood ; and it becomes by constant repetition, by being 
ever heard around us, so firmly and intimately connected with oiu: thoughts, 
that we feel, (whether justly or not, is another question,) that it cannot be 
all pure convention, that the stamp of nature is upon it. All we want la 
an easy and ready means of j^ecalling it by symbolization. And this was 
the idea of the first inventor of alphabetical writing, whoever lie may have 
been. The fragments of pictures representing things with names, were 
used to express the sounds with which these names commenced. This 
seems to he established beyond a doubt, so far as the first Phmnician alpha- 
bet is concerned. Whether the nmnerous alphabets of India had a similar 
origin ja not so clear, hut to us Europeans, the Phtsnician is the most 
interesting, as the forms of its letters were first adopted by the Greeks, 
and then by the Latins, so that they have become the original forms of 
the letters used by almost all the nations of Europe. They have, of 
course, been often much changed, so that the pictorial resemblance of 
the letter to the part of the object which its name recalls, is, in its last 
mutilated form, — mutilated by those who were perfectly ignorant of its 
original signification, — scarcely recognizable. The meaning of these 
names for the Phienician and subsequently Hebrew alphabet, are as fol- 
lows, according to Geseiiius Q) altf, ox ; hith, tent or house ; glmd, camel ; 
ddlelk, door; he, window (?); viaw, hook or nail; zdgin, sword; khith, 
inclosure or hedge ; t^lh, snake (?), or, perhaps, hand ; ySd, the hand, pro- 
bably with the fingers extended ; caph, the closed hand, or fist ; Idnieti, 
an ox-goad; m^n, water; aim, fish; sdmech, a prop, or roof; agin, the 
eye; p^, the mouth; Udd4, a fish-hook, or perhaps a sickle; c6ph, the 
back part of the head ; r^ih, the head ; th(n or «fn, a tooth; taw, any 
symbol, especially a cross. C') 

1. SfiraitcAe Grimmalil; 13 ed„ I*ij«., 1843., p. 291. 

2. We hsTE spoil the names of tho Hebrew letters here according lo Professor Lee, 
(Gromnur, 3 Edition, page 3 ;) tor lUc aalisticlion, however, of those who air nfiiiiiiinlBd 



14 How should we Write Etujlish ? 

The idea of tliis alphabet was extremely ingenious, but its execution was 
very rude, as no attempt was made to distinguish the vowels, the letters 
dlef, y6dy waw^ being as real consonants as any other letters. That such 
an alphabet was very ill-suited to satisfy the wants of so highly vocal a 
language as the Greek, is self-evident ; but besides this, it contains many 
consonants of which the Greeks had no conception, for the Hebrew and 
Phoenician tongue belonged to a class of languages most strangely diverse 
from the Indo-European, of which the Greek is a member. The primary 
cause of the confusion in the present European alphabets, and the English 
among the rest, must therefore be traced to the adoption of the Phoenician 
alphabet by the Greeks. Another cause is, the want of invention dis- 
played by Europeans in a matter where tlieir Indian brethren have proved 
themselves so fertile. 

§ 4. 
How should the English Language he reduced to Writing ? 

Now let us suppose that the English were an unwritten language — and 
that it is so in fact, will be clear to any one who acknowledges, what we 
shall shortly proceed to prove, that our present orthography is no repre- 
sentation of the sounds we utter — and that some benevolent missionaries 
came to reduce it to writing. What would they aim at? The three 
following points would most probably engage their chief attention : — 

1. To analyze the sounds they heard, into their component elements, 
and to supply these with symbols, in such a manner, that the same combtna- 
tion of sotmds should, under the same circumstances, be always represented 
hy the same combination of symbols, and that the same combination of sym- 
bols should, under the same circumstanees, always represent the same com,- 
bination of sounds. 

2. To choose such forms for their symbols as would make writing easy. 



with Phonotypy, we subjoin their phonotypical representation and probable values : — 
Olef, X (the soft breathing) ; bait, v b ; gemel, q g ; dcjet, ^ d; ha, hj ws or wqf, w 
or p; zqin, z; hait, h; tait, t; yod, y; cctf, k c; Icuned, /; mam, m; num, nj sqmek, 
s ; oqin, o ; pa, f p; sqdai, s ; cof, c ; rai/, r ; Jen, / (and the same letter is called 
sen, s, but whether it differed from scimek in value, or not, is not clear ;) ts or tq|, t t. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to observe that the word alphabet is derived from the Greek 
alteration (alfa beta) of the names of the first two letters in this alphabet, and yet few 
people may know that an alphabet is properly an ox-house. The word is now used for 
any orderly arranged series of phonetic symbols, whether adapted for writing or printing. 
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pleasant, and rapid ; keeping pace, when necessary, with speech — for our 
missionaries would recognize the necessity of reporting orations. 

3. To choose such forms for their symbols as would suit the require- 
ments of the printing-office, — ^the fount of the stream of knowledge. 

They would soon find that the last two objects were incompatible as 
long as they resolved to employ the same series of symbols in both cases. 
Writing requires symbols which are readily joined ; printing, those which 
are kept dear and distinct from one another. Hence our missionaries 
would perceive that as the series of symbols required would be very small, 
(about forty in number,) it might be worth while to have two forms for 
each, one adapted to writing, and the other to printing. They would thus 
arrive at a writing and a printing alphabet, both founded on a phonetic 
analysis of the language. 

§5. 
Phonetic Short Hand, Phonetic Long Hand^ and Phonetic Printing, 

What we have supposed our missionaries to attempt, has in these latter 
days been accomplished by the joint efforts pt Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, 
and the author of this Plea. The history of the invention of these alpha- 
bets, especially of the printing alphabet, has been given at great length 
elsewhere, and we subjoin a short account in a foot-note.(^) The alphabet. 



3. See Phonetic Journal for Jan. 1848, " On the Origin and Use of the English 
Phonetic Alphabet;" for the explanation of the written alphabet in particular, see Mr. 
Pitman's *' Manual of Phonography." For the theory or phonetic analysis on which 
these alphabets have been constructed, see **71ie Teacher^ s Guide to the Child* s Phonetic 
Primer" and " The Essentials of Phonetics" by the author of the " Plea." As our 
non-phonetic readers, however, may not be in possession of these books, we think the 
following extract from the Phonetic Journal, p. 7> may be interesting, from the infor- 
mation it conveys on this subject : — 

" Isaac Pitman, of Bath, impressed at once with these orthographical absurdities, and 
with the cumbrousness of our common mode of writing, and hoping to overcome them 
both (at least, as far as writing was concerned,) by a single expedient, gave to the world 
a system of Phonetic Short Hand, under the name of * Stenographic Sound-Hand,* in 
the year 1837. This system, under the new name of * Phonography,* became exceed- 
ingly popular, and after many improvements in matters of detail, (the grand phonetic 
principle being, not merely left intact, but jealously guarded,) the 8th edition of the sys- 
tem was published in July, 1847, more than 200,000 copies having been sold of the 
various forms of preceding editions. Indeed, the beauty and simplicity of this system 
of Phonetic Short Hand, and the novelty of its plan, rendered it, from the first, so popu- 
lar, that in 1842, Mr. Pitman was enabled to publish the first number of a lithographed 



kV EXPLANATION OF 

THE ENGLISH PHONETIC ALPHABET, 

POE THE USE OP THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND HETEBIC ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[Columns 1 and 2 contain the phonotypic letters, capital and small, each representing a certain 
aoQnd, or modification of sound, which constitutes the power of the letter ; the other columns show 
"" that power is. For further information, see Phonetic Journal for January 1848, pages 17 — 20.] 



ONG VOWELS. 


STOPPED VOWELS. 




EXPLODENTS. 


CONTINUANTS. 




Sounded as Sounded as 






Sounded as 






Sounded as 


8 


ee in ee\ 


I i t in til 


P 


P 


p in rq/)e 


F 


f 


/ in sa/e 


a 


a .. a\& 


E e ^ .. <?11 


B 


b 


b .. robe 


V 


V 


v .. sare 


a 


a .. alms 


h. Q. a .. am 


T 


t 


t .. fa^e 


1 


t 


M .. wreaM 


e 


a .. aW. 


.. olive 


D 


d 


d .. fEu/e 


a 


4 


th .. wreaMe 


o 


.. ope 


U u « .. «p 


e 


9 

• 


ch „ chttT 


s 


s 


w .. hiw 


J ra 


00 .. toodi j U u 00 .. iooi 


J 


• • 


z 




J .. hi* 






J 


J .. ^eer 


z 




DIPHTHONGS. 


C 


C 


c .. coxne 


£ 


/ 


jA .. xa&sh 


' i 


i in tsle 


IS 75 owm ovA 


G 


g 


g .. yame 


X 


3 


s .. meamre 


O o 


oi .. oii 


M XL u .. mu\e 






















LiauiDS. 








COALESCENTS. 


R 


r 


r in for 


L 


1 


/ in fa// 


Y y 


y in yea W w w \iv tray 






NASALS. 








ASPIRATE. 


M 


m 


m in 8ee7» 


U 


13 


W;^ in siw^ 




H h . 


h in h&j 


N 


n 


n, .. 8ee» 









The sign (*) is prefixed to /, w, n, to shew when they form syllables by themselves ; 
as, dub* I, dubliff ; rifm, ritmic ; ev'n, evnitj ; and the compound symbols 7, '»?, *«, 
are then called " vocals." 

Additional Symbols are used for foreign sounds, as may be seen by the following 
examples. See Phonetic Journal for January 1848, p. 21. 

French, — ^fan, pat, pat, bon, vii, hiit, 3011, 3611, 36 
chSnet pdte^ patte^ bonne, vu, hutte, jeHne, jeune^ je 

fan, Jon, ocun, bon, felj, ran) 
fin, champ, aucun, bon, filler regne 

German, — cunste, cunste, Gote, bdce, ik, ak, zEq, tciq, fan 
kUhnste, kiinste, Goethe, bocke, ich, achy sieg, tag, taann 

New Orthographical Signs: — (?) qtiery, placed at the commencement of interroga- 
tive clauses ; ( j ) sigh ; (!) smile ; ^ ) obsolescent pareniheses, used to inclose words 
which are not spelt phonetically. See Phonetic Journal for January 1848, pp. 24, 25. 



TUT R8DERZ OV FONETIC PRINTIU. 

Rmlz for foif) Imca/r cte Acsent iz tm he red on el wurdz printed foneticali, 

hwen de Acsent Mq7'c itself iz not egzibited. 

1. — Wurdz OV t\k silab'lz havig eni lor) vsel er diftog in dar lost silab'l, q;p tra be red 
wiA on acaent on ie Iqst silab'l. — N.B. 3is rml duz not aplj tra wurdz endh) in yr. 

2. — 61 wurdz end!;) in ic er ics — el wurdz haviij /j er y befor dar lost vyel — el wurdz 
OV mor dan tt(i silab'lz, havig eni log vyel er diftog (ecsept v>) in dar lost silab'l but 
wan — and el wurdz ov tiii silab'lz not elredi men/und, qr tra be red wid an acsent 
on de Iqst silab'l but wun. 

3. — 61 uder wurdz (\x tra be red wid an acsent on is Iqst silab'l but tm. 

JRemqrcs. — 1) An acsent iz oca3unali printed on wurdz ov wun silab'l, hwen da qr 
spoc'n wid grater fors dan uder wurdz ov de sam s^rad. 

2) Comp^nd wurdz, in hwig de tra pqrts qr seperated h\ a hjfen, qr tra be red Ijc tiA 

wurdz printed entirli in capitalz. 2k acsent mqrc iz never 
\l XL pre:6c8t, hwen neseseri, tra on ini/al capital, az, 'IzraeL 
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16 The F/wtietic Alphabets, 

being founded on a careful analysis of tlie sounds in our language, is^ called 
the Phonetic Alphabet, and is exhibited in three forms ; the Short Hand 
phonetic alphabet, in which the wants of rapid writing are mainly attended 



periodical, entirely written in accordance with his system, and without subjoining anj 
explanatory key; an experiment on which no previous short-hand-writer had ever 
ventured. This periodical was called the Phonographic Journal, but it is now merged 
into three, — ^the Phonographic Star, Cbrrespondent, and "Reporter** Magazine, — each 
of which finds a monthly sale of more than 1,000 copies. It was during the first jear 
of the Phonographic Journal, that the idea presented itself of endeavouring to print as 
well as write phonetically. 'Phis was first publicly announced in the Phonographic 
Jotimal for May, 1842, in the following words : — * Phonography must soon supersede 
all other systems of Short Hand, then become the conmion medium of written commu- 
nications, and, lastlg, change the printed character of the millions that speak the En- 
glish language.' With his usual practical forethought, Mr. Pitman inmiediately started 
the question, * Whether entirely new forms, or modifications of the Roman forms should 
be used,' for the letters of the printing alphabet. In the course of 1842, several differ- 
ent schemes on very different principles, as regarded the forms, but all founded on the 
phonetic analysis of Phonography, were published in the Phonographic Journal. Next 
year, (1843,) half a sheet of letter-press was added to the Phonographic Journal, for the 
purpose of pleading for a change in the printing character. This additional matter was 
called the Phofwtypic Journal, which title, as Mr. Pitman observes on the first page, 
was * chosen prospectively. We have reason to hope,' he adds, * that the time is not 
very distant when it will be printed in Phonotypes.' The result of the exertions made 
in 1843, was, that sufficient funds were collected for providing a fount of Phonetic types, 
or Phonotypes, and specimens of Phonetic Printing were given in the enlarged Phono- 
typic Journal for 1844, In January, 1846, the whole Journal was printed in Phono- 
types, and from this time the experiment of Phonetic printing became more and more 
practical, till the alphabet was reduced to a satisfactory working state in January, 1847. 
So many persons have taken part in bringing the alphabet to its present state of per- 
fection, that it is impossible to name any one as the sole inventor. To Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
of Bath, unquestionably belongs the merit of the idea, and of the practical form in which 
Phonetic system of spelling was so cleverly clothed, even in the earliest editions of his 
system of Phonography, the success of which alone could have paved the way for the 
introduction of Phonetic Printing, The first form of the Phonetic Printing Alphabet, 
and the determination to use a variation of the Roman alphabet, are also entirely his ; 
but most of the letters were invented, and the theoiy of their use laid down in conjunc- 
tion with the editor, (Mr. A. J. Ellis,) who had occupied himself with phonetic investiga- 
tions and attempts at forming a universal alphabet, for several years before he had heard 
of Mr. Pitman's labours on the same ground, and who has taken an active part in all 
the experiments and investigations made since August, 1843, when accident first made 
him acquainted with Phonography. He eventually became the chief proposer of further 
experiments, and starter of theories on which to found them, while Mr. Pitman, with 
unparalellcd industry and perseverance, and practical tact, worked them out, and was 
jmainly instrumental in bringing their merits to the test of experience. The improve- 
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to, and vtliich liaa received the especial name o( P}wnui/i-aj)kg ; tLe Print- 
tng phouetic alphabet, which has received the especial name of Phonittjpy ; 
and the Long Hand phonetic alphabet, which closely imitates the printed 
foiin, and is adapted for purpoaea where great distinctness is of more 
importance than rapidity of writing. The Short Hand has also three 
stjlea ; one for learners, simple and easily acquired ; one for correspond- 
ence, which ia as legible aa the common Long Hand writing, and is akcaily 
extensively used in letter-writing ; and one tor reporting, by which speeches 
may, by properly practised hands, be taken down absolutely verbatim from 
the mouths of the speakers. It may be interesting to know, as a proof 
of the legibility of the second or corresponding style of phonetic Short 
Hiind, that the manuscript of these pages was written in aceoi'dance with 
it, and thus sent to the compositors. 

\"e have no intention ot exhibiting specimens of these styles o£ wjiting 
here, but an explanation of the printed form is essential, as we shall be 
obliged to use it freely for the purpose ot exhibiting the eccentricities of 
oiu: present orthography. The analysis of sound is precisely the same for 
\ all the phonetic alphabets, the only difference being in the forms of the 
' symbols, which are adapted to different pm'poaes. The phonetic printing 
Iphabet consists ot 40 letters, each of which is provided with a capital 
B well as a small form., and some new orthographical ajmbols m^ also 
introduced. Foreign sounds are accommodated with additional symbols. 
The whole of these letters, and such of the foreign symbols as are neces- 
sary for writing French and German and dialectic English, are prefixed 
to the title-page of this little work. The alphabetical order is as follows ; 






menta ia the theory on which the alphabet nus first fonned, and its extension to embrace 
Foreign Sounds, both in Phonetit Priating and PhonGtic Sbort Hand, are uIbo entirely 
the work of Mr. Ellis. Suring the last two jcarg of cx;>ennu!nt9, much asaislance in 
redueing the printing alphabet to a practical working Eomi, ias been derived torn tbe 
labours of the Members who compoise the Societies, calleil the General Phonctii: and 
Eiecutivo Conndia, and tbc Phonograpbic Corresponding Sodety ; 90 that the English 
Phonetic Alphabet, both in its Short Hand and its Printing forma, mast, when cxini- 
pleted^and we hope «« now lay it brforc our readers in a complete form — like most 
groat practical iaventions, be rather regarded as the growth of time, tiian the sole work 
ol one or two individuals. And although it may, mlh great justice, be called tbc joint 
invention of Isaac Pitman nud Alexander John Ellis, yet, as great inventions (ake tbeir 
name from those who Grxt sliirted and gave a practical form to tbc idea, even though 
tbe eOmplotion of their inventions may have been wboUy or partially tbc work of otbeia, 
ftititre geaetaivint miat look vji to Iiasu Pitman, the invenlnr of Fhonetie Short 
Fsther ffEaglM Phoiurlic Spelliag:." 




20 Hetiric Fowek. 

these values can be clearly distinguished. " O, that is easy enough ; when 
a vowel ends a syllabic, it is long ; and when a consonant ends the syl- 
lable, the vowel is short." And how am I to know when the consonant 
and when the vowel ends the syllable ? " How can you be so dull 1 Eead 
Lindley Murray." And so we turn to Lindley Murray, who gives us the 
following clear and simple rules for dividing syllables (^) : — 

" 1. A single consonant between two vowels must be joined to the lat- 
ter syllable ; as de-light y bri-dal, re-source ; except the letter x, as ex-ist, 
ex-amine ; and except, likewise, words compounded, as «p-o», un-eve^i, 
dis-ease" 

Then we are to divide /a-7»i-Zy, pri-vi-le-ffe, and, according to your rule, 
pronounce fa-mi- • • • » stay — ^how is the last syllable to be pronounced ? 
surely y does not mean y here. " O no, I forgot to tell you, that y is * 
at the end of a word." Exactly. Then I must s£iy /&-mi-li. "Not at 
all, the m and I end syllables here ; fam-il-i is the pronunciation." It is 
not set down so in Lindley Murray, and we doubt whether he would have 
allowed this division. It would be too tiresome to go through all the 
rules in Murray, we will only select some of his examples; he divides 
fa-ble, sti-fie^ ut-most^ un-der^ insect, er-ror, cof-fin, mis-tard, jptib-liCf &c. ; 
observe /a-3^, hwi pid)-lic. The latter division is "because the preceding 
vowel is short." Are we not now entering upon a vicious circle, in which 
we are told on the one hand, that the division of the syllables will show 
us the length of the vowel ; and on the other, that the length of the vowel 
is to point out the division of the syllable ? ! Again, Lindley Murray says, 
" Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided into separate syl- 
lables ; as cru-el, deni-al, soci-ety.^* Taking these as examples, we presume 
that uCy ia, ie are such combinations of vowels as are not diphthongs ; and 
hence we divide also hu-e, tru-e, su-ed; parli-ament, carri-age, gri-effri-end, 
li-e, and pronounce htie, tnie, stied, pa7'li-ament, carriaje, grief friend, lie. 
" How absurd ! Surely you ought to know that these combinations are 
diphthongs in all these words." But how ? It is true we hear diphthongs 
in hue^ sued, lie,=hii, *V^> % but in true, parliament, carriage, grief friend, 
=rtrm, pqrliment, carij, greffrend, we only hear the simple m, i, i, e, e. — 
"You do not seem to know what a diphthong is." — ^Dr. Johnson says, 
that a diphthong is " a coalition of two vowels to form one sound," but 
he gives us, as examples, " yain, leal, C^sar," which are pronounced van, 
lef Sezer, so that he must have confused two vowels with two vowel char- 
acters, as you appear to do; and after thus confounding a diphthong 



8. English Grammar, 5 edition, 8vo., 1824, vol. 1, p. 53. 
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I with a digrapk, lie prtioeeda to give a definition ttliich will suit neither. A 
aph is " the juxtaposition oE two letters to represent a single sound ; " 
r a diphthong is " tlie quick succession of two vow 1 othtb hmvl> 
I made to occupj' about the same space of tune as g^ ^ £ lad 

I the glide of the voice, in passing from one vowel t th th m j dis 
I soluhly connect them, and give them the appearan E b ng a unpl 
I inateadof a compound sound;" while the "coalitonbetw ntwo 1 
I if taken in its strictest sense, could only mean "th att mpt t p non e 
[ both voirela simultaneously." TJie difference between a "coalition" and 
succession " of two vowels, will be best appreciated by comparing the 
I Preneh word tme-^vu, with the English word ei«e^c(; in the former, e 
VI " coalesce," in the latter, m " succeeds " e. " Ah ! what you say 
' may be all very true, but you'll find nothing about it in any English Gram- 
." Perhaps so, for it is one merit (?) of the alphabet you advocate, 
that it leads its supporters to consider diphthongs as simple vowels, and 
simple vowels as diphthongs ; because some diphthongs, (as j and it) are 
expressed, at iiines, by simple signs, (i and u,) and some simple vowels (as 
in the cases cited by Dr. Johnson) are, at times, and other simplo vowels 
I (as m, t) are very frequently, expressed by two letters. Hence the confusion 
I on the subject of diphthong and digraph, even in the bi-ain of such 
1 as Dr. Johnaon ; what must it be with the smaller literary fry I 
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I ^H Attempt to ascertain the Meaning of the HeUric Consonmit Sytniolf. 

WeU, then, as for the vowels, we think yon must really give them up. 
I Tou have not been able to show us when they are long or when they are 
I short, with any degree of certainty, nor can you tell us when any combi- 
[ nation of vowel signs is to be taken as a digraph, and when not. But we 
I will suppose, tor a moment, that your five signs a, e, i, o, a (without the 
j aid of " sometimes w and y ") can duly and truly represent the sis long and 
iix short voweLs and the lour diphthongs ot our phonetic EngUsh alphabet ; 
there will then be twenty-one consonants left to do the duty of our twenty- 
two, rejecting the compound letters g, j. Here, then, we may hope for bet- 
Iter tilings. We believe that you will say there can be no doubt as to the 
pronunciation of 4 rf/A _?' i i w n ^ y rp w ?, but to our cars there is a 
great difference between a letter having a determined pronunciation and 
none at all ; and we hear no i in lami, i/ in ribani/, A in /lononr, I in wa/k, 
m in iwnemonica, n in hynw, » in secennight, or w in wrote, nor do w" 
hear two eji in stif^, or both e and A in baci, and so on. We think, too, th 
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22 Rules f 07' Pronouncing Heteric Spellings. 

d in bagge^^ is differently pronounced from d in sacked, and fin of does 
not sound to us the same as / in if. But we will not pursue tMs part 
of the subject here. We shall recur to it in a tabular form presently. 
Let us now examine those consonants which you will certainly allow are not 
always pronounced in one uniform manner. They seem to be c, g, 8, t, x. 
You would say, we believe, that c is the same as sharp «, before e and e, 
(yet it does not appear to us ta be so in such words as " sacrifice," where 
it seems to be pronounced as z ; nor in " sceptic," where we seem to hear 
the sound of your 1c)^ and the same as k before other letters (yet in " in- 
dict " we hear no sound of U). Again, g is said to be " soft," that is, to 
be oury, before e and i, (in "^ese, ^ve " we seem to hear our ^, however,) 
and " hard," that is, the same as our ^, before other letters (but we hear 
no such sound in " si^ "). Moreover, « is allowed to be sometimes =«, 
and sometimes =2;, without any definite rule ; t is, at times, t, but before 
wn is generally/; while x at one time=c5, and at another =^^. 

§8. 

Some Account of the Rules that have been compiled for using the Het4ric 

Alphabet. 

These are not rules to give us much assistance. We do not seem much 
the wiser after studying them. But then perhaps they are not full enough. 
A little more patience, may be, would lead us to a perfect knowledge of 
the use of the alphabet. It is worth while seeing how far we shall have 
to proceed before we can be supposed to arrive at this degree of knowledge. 

Dr. Fliigel (■=-Muqel)y in his English Grammar for Germans,(^) gives 
65 (say sixty -five !) pages of rules for the pronunciation of the different 
letters of the alphabet; 15 (p^y fifteen .f) pages of accent rules (which, by 
the bye, are necessarily so imperfect, after all, that the reader after a study 
of his pages would be in doubt where to place the accent upon some of 
our commonest words), and 17 (say seventeen .^ pages of orthographical 
roles. Dr. Heussi C=HbseJ, in a similar work,(i^ devotes 121 (say one 
hundred and twenty-one !) large octavo pages, closely printed, to the same 
subjects. And Mr. Hirst y in his GTammar,(i^) bestows 56 {^o:^ fifty -six !) 
quarto pages on the same subjects. 



9. Vollstandige mglische SpracUehre von J. 0. Fliigel; Leipzig, Ernst Fleischer, 
1824 ; small Svo. 

10. Grammatik der englischen Sprache, von Dr. Jacob Heussi; Berlin, Doncker and 
Humblot, 1846 ; large 8vo., 596 pages. A very meritorious work, although not free 
from error. 

11. Kritisches LehrgebUude der englischen Spraehe, von S. Hirst ; 2te Auflage ; Leip- 



Rules far Promunaiag Het4rk Spellings. 

Tliis is a sampie of Uow maoli ia coaaidored necessary {or foreigners, iti 
order to give them a general idea of tlie powers o( tlie letters in tlie ma- 
jority of cases, and thus save them from th 1 oubie of ef rrmg to a diction- 
ary, which is, after all, the best and moat r al e ort Biit what have 
the English done for themselves ? They ha n plam t rma, recogniMd 
the impoBsibilily of giving any rulea at onoe sufti eutly op oua to embrace 
eveiy or nearly every case, and sufficiently s mple to be committed i-o mem- 
ory. They therefore teach their children to ead ea li no d separately, as 
a new symbo! to be Iwirut ; and in teaching to write or spell the language, 
tliey make the child learn by heart the names of the alphabetical elements 
of the word, (which have seldom any thing to do with its sound,) for every 
common word in the language, and tor uncommon eases, they refer them 
to ProBomiciiif/ DielionMies. O, what a satire upon your alphabet, Het^ic 
Friend ! Think of this 1 In order to show how to pronounce the words 
written in your lottera, a necessity has been felt of subjoining to every 
word its representation in accordance with some phonetic alpbahet, as in 
Chinese dictionaries the Mandarin term is subjoined to each ideagraphi- 
eal symbol 1 And that this want is a very general one, and by no means 
confined to a few classes of society, is proved by the following list of dic- 
tionaries written for the use of Englishmen or Americans, — for those to 
whom English is a native language, and not for foreigners alone, — in which 
the mode of pronouacing each word forms a prominent, if not the most 
prominent feature. A, D. 11 &0, Sheridan ; llSl, JFal&er; 1798, /obm; 
1802, Fulton aihd Knight; 180B, Ferrg s 1807, Unfield; 1827, Jameson, 
«aA, in the same year, Webtier; 1835, Knotoles; 1810, Smart; 1844, 
Beid; 1846, WorceMer. It we omit Webster, which is not solely a Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, we have here elenea works (and though they are the 
chief, they are far from being the ordy works of their class) devoted to the 
solution of the great heterio problem : — 

" fripm the OrtJtogrephy of an English W<yrd- — 
to fiad its Pronuncialion !" 
Eleven complete dictionaries to do this ! We arc afraid, friend, that it 
must be rather difficult to acquire the use of your alphabet. 

Of these dictionaries, those of Walker and Smart are best known, but 
that of Worcsiter ia deserving of great attention, not only for the care 

eg. Emit Seliiiier, 1647. A cnriouB work, lUTongcd in a tabulBr Eonn, The anthor 
is aa Eagliaiunfln, and haa written several quarto pages to tletcud the aon-prouimciatioil 
of tlie letter A in ill words ! Tn other rcapcota, his remarks on pronnnciatign arc jndi- 
ciooB eiiough. 
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which he has taken in indicating the pronunciation, but for the scrupu- 
lousness with which he has collected the different opinions of preceding 
writers, with respect to the correct pronunciation ; and it is, also, by far 
the most copious. He limits himseK, by way of introduction, to a very 
few general observations on the most usual powers of the letters, and 
leaves the rest for his vocabulary to explain. But Walker indulges us 
with 70 closely printed octavo pages, in double columns, with 62 lines 
in a column, on what he calls the ^^ principles of English pronunciation," 
a phrase, which he explains in the first line, to mean the "letters;" 
hence, these 70 pages, as might have been expected, are solely devoted 
to rules for pronunciation. Alas ! Seventy pages for Englishmen to wade 
through before they can understand the use of their own alphabet ! Smart 
contracts his observations into 40 similarly crowded pages. In the 34th 
page, (n. 167,) however, comes this confession: "The foregoing princi- 
ples — are an attempt to systematize all words that do not conform to the 
orthography and pronunciation exhibited in the schemes," and they are more 
phonetic than the usual het^ric alphabet; ^^some toordsy however , still remain, 
which no system can embrace^ and which can therefore he referred to no general 
principles when they occur in the dictionary, unless it be admitted that 
words falling under this predicament must be met with in every living 
language, and so the predicament is accepted in the place of a principle." 
And a most awkward predicament it would be for any language to be 
obliged to consent to ; but fortunately they are only so far obliged as they 
choose to wear the fetters of an unprincipled alphabet. But hear how 
Mr. Smart proceeds : — " And truth to say, even of the words which have 
been noticed in the previous sections, a great many individual instances 
belong rather to the present than to any other division in the general 
arrangement — such words, for instance, as gaol, bury, business, feod, to 
sew, to char, brooch, door, blood, sewer (a drain), aisle, isle, demesne, vis- 
count, indict, sacrifice, colonel, wrath, &c." 

§9. 

HetSric Digraphs, The HetSric Alphabet contains more than 

Two Hundred Effective Letters. 

But we have wandered from the point. Our object was to show that 
the English alphabet, as at present constituted, must necessarily fail in 
properly exhibiting the vowels and consonants of the language, because 
its symbols are too few. The consideration of the difficulties of deter- 
mining the values of those letters which it has, led us to the foregoing 
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details. Now we have seen that there are only 21 consonants to supply 
the place of 22. Of these, c has no value which is not also represented 
by the primary powers of h and b; x has no value but what might be 
represented by k% or gz ; and qu^ considered as a single symbol, no power 
that may not be represented by ^ or cw ; hence, there remain only 18 
effective consonants. We ought to reject y, as being a compound letter, 
but the alphabet furnishes no means whatever of representing its second 
element, the phonetic 5, and therefore it must be retained. The letters 
for which no representation is provided by the usual alphabet are, the 
phonetic tif^ and y ; some of these, however, are indicated by digraphs, 
thus tk is used for f or d, indiscriminately ; sk for/, and ng for p, but not 
regularly ; while there is no letter whatever for 5. If th, sh, ng never repre- 
sented any thing else but f,/, y^ there might be some excuse ; but in point 
of fact, there is no rule to tell when th=^t ot d ; and «A, ng are also used 
in several other senses besides/, r/y as we shall shew hereafter. See ap- 
pendix. Table III. 

The present alphabet, therefore, considered as the ground-work of a 
system of orthography in which the phonetic principle prevails, is an 
entire failure. It is defective in means for representing several sounds, 
and the symbols it employs are used in such various senses, that the mind 
of the reader becomes perplexed. 

We have hitherto considered the alphabet as only consisting of 26 let- 
ters, but we have continually had to refer to digraphs. " When several 
letters are used to express what might and should be expressed by one 
letter, the combination is called a digraph" These digraphs must then 
be looked upon as single letters quite as much as the single letters them- 
selves ; for they have not the value of a combination of letters, but of one 
letter. Viewed in this light, the Englisk alphabet will be found to con- 
sist, not of 26 letters only, but of more than 200 ! that is to say, there 
are more than 200 combinations, each of which has, at times, the same 
signification as one of our phonetic letters, and each of which must, there- 
fore, be separately observed and noted by the reader. This would be, 
comparatively, easy enough, if this were all: but the trouble is, that 
almost every one of these 200 symbols varies its meaning at times, so 
that, after having learnt one meaning for each of them, the reader has 
not learnt all their meanings ; and having learnt aU their meanings, the 
reader has no means of knowing which one he is to apply at any time. 
These assertions are so extraordinary, that they require to be strictly 
proved. We shall proceed to do so, in a tabular form, for the convenience 
of reference, and wc shall then draw some conclusions which will serve to 

3 
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being founded on a careful analysis of the sounds in our language, is^ called 
the Phonetic Alphabet, and is exhibited in three forms ; the Short Hand 
phonetic alphabet, in which the wants of rapid writing are mainly attended 



periodical, entirely written in accordance with his system, and without subjoining any 
explanatory key; an experiment on which no previous short-hand- writer had ever 
ventured. This periodical was called the Phonographic JoumaJ^ but it is now merged 
into three, — the Phonographic Star, Correspondent, and Reporter's Magazine, — each 
of which finds a monthly sale of more than 1,000 copies. It was during the first year 
of the Phonographic Jounud, that the idea presented itself of endeavouring to print as 
weU as iorite phoneticallj. This was first publicly announced in the Phonographic 
Joiirn^ for May, 1842, in the following words : — * Phonography must soon supersede 
all other systems of Short Hand, then become the conmion medium of written commu- 
nications, and, lastly, change the printed character of the millions that speak the En- 
glish language.' With his usual practical forethought, Mr. Pitman immediately started 
the question, ' Whether entirely new forms, or modifications of the Roman forms should 
be used,' for the letters of the printing alphabet. In the course of 1842, several differ- 
ent schemes on very different principles, as regarded the forms, but all founded on the 
phonetic analysis of Phonography, were published in the Phonographic Journal. Next 
year, (1843,) half a sheet of letter-press was added to the Phonographic Journal, for the 
purpose of pleading for a change in the printing character. This additional matter was 
called the Phonotgpic Journal, which title, as Mr. Pitman observes on the first page, 
was * chosen prospectively. We have reason to hope,* he adds, * that the time is not 
very distant when it will be printed in Phonotypes.* The result of the exertions made 
in 1843, was, that sufficient funds were collected for providing a fount of Phonetic types, 
or Phonotypes, and specimens of Phonetic Printing were given in the enlarged Phono- 
typic Journal for 1844. In January, 1846, the whole Journal was printed in Phono- 
types, and from this time the experiment of Phonetic printing became more and more 
practical, till the alphabet was reduced to a satisfactory working state in January, 1847. 
So many persons have taken part in bringing the alphabet to its present state of per- 
fection, that it is impossible to name any one as the sole inventor. To Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
(^ Bath, imquestionably belongs the merit of the idea, and of the practical form in which 
Phonetic system of spelling was so cleverly clothed, even in the earliest editions of his 
system of Phonography, the success of which alone could have paved the way for the 
introduction of Phonetic Printing, The first form of the Phonetic Printing Alphabet, 
and the determination to use a variation of the Roman alphabet, are also entii'dy his ; 
but most of the letters were invented, and the theory of their use laid down in conjunc- 
tion with the editor, (Mr. A. J. Ellis,) who had occupied himself with phonetic investiga- 
tions and attempts at forming a universal alphabet, for several years before he had heard 
of Mr. Pitman's labours on the same ground, and who has taken an active part in all 
the experiments and investigations made since August, 1843, when accident first made 
him acquainted with Phonography. He eventually became the chief proposer of further 
experiments, and starter of theories on which to found them, while Mr. Pitman, with 
unparalelled industry and perseverance, and practical tact, worked them out, and was 
]nainly instrumental in bringing their merits to the test of experience. The improve- 
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to, and which has received the especial name of Thondyraphy ; the Print' 
inff phonetic alphabet, which has received the especial name of Thmotypy ; 
and the Long Hand phonetic alphabet, which closely imitates the printed 
form, and is adapted for purposes where great distinctness is of more 
importance than rapidity of writing. The Short Hand has also three 
styles ; one for learners, simple and easily acquired ; one for correspond- 
ence, which is as legible as the common Long Hand writing, and is already 
extensively used in letter- writing ; and one for reporting, by which speeches 
may, by properly practised hands, be taken down absolutely verbatim from 
the mouths of the speakers. It may be interesting to know, as a proof 
of the legibility of the second or corresponding style of phonetic Short 
Hand, that the manuscript of these pages was written in accordance with 
it, and thus sent to the compositors. 

We have no intention of exhibiting specimens of these styles of writing 
here, but an explanation of the printed form is essential, as we shall be 
obliged to use it freely for the purpose of exhibiting the eccentricities of 
our present orthography. The analysis of sound is precisely the same for 
all the phonetic alphabets, the only difference being in the forms of the 
symbols, which are adapted to different purposes. The phonetic printing 
alphabet consists of 40 letters, each of which is provided with a capital 
as well as a small form, and some new orthographical symbols are also 
introduced. Foreign sounds are accommodated with additional symbols. 
The whole of these letters, and such of the foreign symbols as are neces- 
sary for writing French and German and dialectic English, are prefixed 
to the title-page of this little work. The alphabetical order is as follows : 



mentis in the theory on which the alphabet was first formed, and its extension to embrace 
Foreign Soonds, both in Phonetic Printing and Phonetic Short Hand, are also entirely 
the work of Mr. Ellis. During the last two years of experiments, mnch assistance in 
redacing the printing alphabet to a practical working form, has been derived from the 
labours of the Members who compose the Societies, called the General Phonetic and 
ExecntiTe Councils, and the Phonographic Corresponding Society ; so that the English 
Phonetic Alphabet, both in its Short Hand and its Printing forms, must, when com- 
pleted — and we hope we now lay it Ix^ore our readers in a complete form — like most 
great practical inventions, be rather regarded as the growth of time, than the sole work 
of one or two individuals. And although it may, with great justice, be called the joint 
invention of Isaac Pitman and Alexander John Ellis, yet, as great inventions take their 
name from those who first started and gave a practical form to the idea, even though 
the completion of their inventions may have been wholly or partially the work of others, 
future generations mtut look up to Isaac Piimatiy the inventor ofPhonetib Short Hand^, 
as the Father of English Phonetic Spelling,* 
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28 The Chances of Reading New Heteric Words correctly. 

Let us take the simple 26 letters of the alphabet, and, recollectiiig that 
when a vowel or consonant sign has no signification, it is just as puzzling 
to the reader as when it has one, (because his first and most natural pre- 
sumption is, that it has a meaning,) let us reckon the cases where a yowel 
or consonant sign is mute, among its meanings. This wiU be tantamount 
to increasing the numbers placed against each simple letter in the Tables 
II and III by one, with the exception of y, because each simple letter is 
mute at times, with the exception of y, as is shown in Table I. We 
then find that A has 8 meanings, E 8, I 7,0 12, U 9, T 8, so that 
the simple vowel characters have, collectively, about 47 meanings, giving 
an average of 7i apiece ; while, among the consonants, B has 2 meanings, 
C 6, D 4, F 3, G 4, H 3, J 5, K 2, L 3, M 3, N 3, P 2, Qu 3, E 2, . 
S 5, T 5, V 2, W 2, X 5, Y 2, Z 4 ; or 21 consonants have 70 meanings, 
averaging 3i apiece. In these we have reckoned Y twice, once as a 
vowel and once as a consonant ; but we only reckon its mute meanings 
among the consonants. The whole 26 letters have, therefore, 117 mean- 
ings, averaging ^\ meanings each. 

Now, suppose a person has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
these various meanings, what are the chances that he will read any given 
word correctly, supposing that it is not one of the words in which a 
digraph occurs ? A little calculation will show that, since the chance of 
guessing right when there is only one letter, is on the average as 1 to 
4*5, the chance of guessing right when there are two letters will be as 1 
to 20-26 ; when there are three, as 1 to 91*125 ; when there are four, as 
1 to 410*06 ; when there are five, as 1 to 1845*28 ; and generally when 
there are n letters, as 1 to (4*5)**. In some words the chances would 
be much less than in others ; the above numbers being founded on an 
average only. But we have here taken no account of digraphs, and who 
shall presume to calculate the chances of there being a digraph, or not, 
in a word of three or more letters ? And if a digraph occurs, shall we 
be sure to guess the right meaning P We will take an example ; suppose 
that a word is known to contain the letters ^, A, I, o, «, u, what would 
be the chance of pronoimcing it correctly? By referring to the Tables, 
and reckoning mute cases, (because they add to the difficulty just as much 
aa the others,) we find for ^ 4, A 3, Z 3, o 12, « 6, «* 9 meanings ; hence, 
taking the product of all these numbers, a word composed of these let- 
ters might be pronounced in 19,440 ways /or each pronounceable position 
of the letters^ it we suppose that a determinate one of the different possible 
collocations of these six letters is presented to the reader. The above 
is ou the hypothesis that there are no digraphs; but suppose that gh 
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forms a digraph, we shall then have ioi gk 8, i 3, o 12, * 5, u mean- 
ings, and theretore the poasible prommciations of the word will be 13,960. 
Next, lot o« form a digraph, but not gh ; we have for j 4, A 3, ? 3, om 8 
a 5 meanings ; giving 1,440 pronunciations. And if both mi and gh form 
digraphs, we have tor gJi 8, i 3, o« 8, o 5 meanings, giving 960 pronun- 
ciatious. In the same way we nught proceed to suppose hi a digraph, 
or d, or «o, and thus discover other different possible pronunciations, 
but it will be sufficient to have shewn that 19,440-1-13.960 + 1,440 + 
960, or a4,800 pronunciations, (being considerably more than 8,303, 
which the averages of the simple letters, without digraphs, would have 
assigned,) are possible for any collocations of these letters in which ou and 
gh may be read aa digraphs, and therefore also for the collocation alougk, 
tor which coEocatiou two very different and very singular pronunciations 
are actnowledged to he correct, namely da (qu^f, and gk mute) and aluf 
fou'=u, and gA=/'J ; but when we are to use the one and when the other, 
does not depend upon the letters at aU, but solely upon the meaning of 
the word as determined by the contest ! ! 

Reader, have you ever taken up a hook of travels ooutainiiig words of 
a strange or harbarona language, expressed in English letters, perhaps 
with no key, perhaps merely with the vague intimation that the letters 
are to be pronounced "aa in English?" and have you ever felt in such 
cases any difficulty in pronouncing the words, or in imagining what was 
the pronunciation intended by the author ? Have you ever seen a name 
in the newspaper, or over a shop window, or on a card, or of a place in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, of which you were unable to divine the 
pronunciation P(^') Have you ever stumbled against a new word in the 
course of your reading, such as a technical phrase, a nautical term, or a 
cant expression, and not known how to pronounce it ? Be not ashamed 
to eontesa the truth ; you will have many companions in misfortune, and 
the author of these pages among the number. If is a truth legond the 
power of argu/neut to gaitttay, that »o EngUihaan fieh certain ff the pro- 
nunciation of an UngltgA word wkicA he ha* only teen lorittea and never 
heard spoken. And the chances against his writing correctly a word 
which he has never seen, but only heard, are stilt more numerous, as we 
shall proceed to show. 



IS. We ean the follawing Dime in a pluy-bill oE an amateur pcrforniaiice, and ai 
eredibly informed thai it was not a feigned oat ; — JrcedeckHe. Can any one of oi 
readers unga ita true f roniineiation ? We canaot. .Uihougb those who sat near as i 
the theatre called it Jrsdcc'a I 
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30 BekUke Difficulties of Reading and SpelUng, 

{ 18. 
An Attempt to calculate the EeUUive Difficulties of Beading and Selling, 

Eeading is cliild's-play compared with spelling ; thoagh the child may 
find such play a dreadful task. In spelling, the problem is reversed, 
it is no longer, — given, the letters to puzzle out their sound, but — gicen^ 
the sound to discover the letters by which it is symbolized. The sphynx 
was a dullard in riddle-making, compared to the spelling-master.* We 
have had much difficulty in reducing the solution of this problem to a 
tabular form. Thus, in the word sign, we may say that t=/, and g is 
mute ; but if we wrote it sin, it would be pronounced sin ; hence, g has 
a value, that of making the preceding het^ric i into phonetic i; so that 
we may consider ig as symbolizing the sound {. Again, we may clearly say 
that gn symbolizes the sound », because it expresses this sound, not only 
in si^, but in ^aw. In such cases, we quote sign as an example of using 
ig for i, and also gn for ». Again, in the word sine, which is pronounced 
in the same way as sign, despite the great difference in the orthography, 
we must at one time say that the digraph t-^ represents the sound i, 
because if we remove the e, the sound i remains ; but at another time, 
we may say that ne represents n only, as the final e has no such effect 
in clandestine, libertine, 8z;c. We mention these instances to shew why 
the same word appears in these Tables in more than one place; why, 
for example, ya/M is given as an example of ach standing for o, and cht 
for t» The reader might otherwise think we were exaggerating, or deal- 
ing unfairly, whereas we are in fact only helping ourselves over a difficulty 
to the best of our ability. In Tables II and III, we considered combi- 
nations of vowels exclusive of consonants, or combinations of consonants 
exclusive of vowels, the w and y being, however, admitted into both Tables 
because they are sometimes esteemed consonants and sometimes vowels ; 
but the example of sign, just cited, shews that in the reverse problem, 
at any rate, we must also consider mixed combinations, consisting partly 
of vowels and partly of consonants. The totally different manner in which 
we have been therefore obliged to look upon the matter, causes Table IV 
in which we have attempted to exhibit the various expedients adopted in 
different cases for the representation of the various phonetic letters by 
het^ric combinations, not to be the mere converse of Tables II and III. 
Thus, if we confine ourselves to Table II and III, we must consider in the 
word yacht, already quoted, that a=o, and either ch is mute or cht=zt; 
but in Table IV, we may also consider that achz=o. The exact relation 
of the several Tables to one another will be best shewn by the analysis of 
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them all, furnislied in Table V. But as these five Tables exhibit only the 
varieties and the numbers of effective heteric letters, and not their com- 
parative frequency, on which, of course, much of their complexity depends, 
we have taken advantage of the complete collection of English monosyl- 
lables furnished by Mr. Pitman in his " Phonetic SpelUng-Book^* to dis- 
play in Table VI the relation between the variety and frequency of heteric 
vowel combinations, such as are furnished in Table II. Of course fill the 
combinations of Table II will not be found in Table VI, but the variety 
is exceedingly great, and the proportion of words in which each variety 
is found will, we think, be rather unexpected. For further remarks, the 
reader is refen'ed to Table VI. 

On referring to Table IV, entitled " Heteric Equivalents of the Letters 
of the Phonetic Alphabet," the reader will perceive that the 40 letters of 
the phonetic alphabet have 591 equivalents, without reckoning the 10 dif- 
ferent symbolizations of the sign of murmur ('). Each sound of our 
language, therefore, which, on the phonetic plan, has only one correspond- 
ing symbol, has, on the heteric system, an average of ^, or about 14f 
different representatives ! We found from Tables II and III that each 
combination had rather more than 2^ significations on an average. It 
follows, therefore, that learning to spell must be at least 14f : 2i or 
59 : 10, or very nearly 6 times more difficult than learning to read. 

As we have already given an illustration of the number of ways in 
which a given pronounceable combination of heteric letters might be 
pronounced, it may be instructive to employ the same mode of exhibiting 
a solution of the inverse problem : 

" (riven the sound of an English word — 

to find its possible heteric Orthographies" 

Several ingenious persons have undertaken to solve this problem for the 
word which would be phonetically written sizerzy (and which most heteric 
readers would probably pronounce correctly if written sizzerz,) but they 
have fallen very far short of the appalling truth in the number of solutions 
which they have furnished. Table IV enables us to arrive at a much more 
complete result. Thus we find that S is, at different times, expressed in 
17 ways, I in 36, Z in 17, E in 33, E in 10, and Z in 1 7 ; and as there 
does not appear any reason why any one of these symbols should be chosen 
in preference to any others, it results that there are 17 X 36 x 17 X 33 
X 10 X 17 or 58,366,440 different modes of spelling sizerz. But some 
objections will be raised to this calculation by persons accustomed to the 
heteric alphabet, who will, most likely, assert that it is "not fair" to 
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reckon that s can be represented by c before o and u, for example ; o and u 
being given as modes of representing i in Table IV on the authority of the 
words women and busy.Q^) If then we admit the usual analogies (so far as 
analogies can be really said to exist in het^ric spelling) to prevail in these 
spellings of the word aizerz, and even reject some of the rarest modes 
of expressing the different sounds, as shewn in Table IV, we shall find, 
by a complicated process detailed below,(^*) that there are at least 596,580 
modes of spelling aizerz, and although this is only a little more than one- 
tenth of the former result, it is sufficiently alarming. 

If we now descended from the possible to the actual, and enquire which 
of these 58 million, or this half million forms is really to be employed, we 
only obtain an uncertain reply ; no less than four different ways of spel- 

13. The heteric fancy for nsmg o and u in these words to express oar sound of i, is 
very singular, and appears quite paradoxical when we reflect that the Anglo-Saxon words 
were wimmen for toomen, and bise^, bysegy bisgung for busineas, the yerb being bisgan, 
bysgian. 

14. Out of the yery many modes of expressing the sounds of the word tigerz in Table 
TV, we shall select the following : — 

6 for initial S, namely 3, (ps, *, sWyJ which we represent by S\ 

and 3, (c, sc, sehj which we represent by S^. 
16 for medial I, namely 6, (au, o, oa^ oi^ «, uiJ = V, 

and 10, Ce, ea, eau, ee, ei, eOy i, w, i^, y,^ = F. 

7 for medial Z, namely 5, ^, sSy sWy Zy zZyJ — Z^y 

and 2, (Cy aeJ^T?. 
22 for E in a final syllable, namely 8, ^, aCy ai, ^y, oi, «, uCy o,^ =E^ 

9, 0^, e, eat «', eOy ie, flf, y, i,J='S?y 
8, (a-e, 'By -%)—W (meaning by -e a postponed ^, as in sabre 
and 2, (e-ey t>,^=E*. \^99her)y 

7 for final R, namely 5, f>, rty rrh, rty rpSyJ—'S^, 

and 2, O^e, rrCyJ^'Sl?, 
and 7 for final Z, namely 5, (dsy s, sey Zy zzyJ — Z\ 

and 2, (sey zCyJ^^T?, 

It now remains to combine these modes of representing the aboyc sounds with one 
another, in spelling according to the heteric analysis. In order to exhibit these combi- 
nations, we haye grouped the above expressions, and attached numbers, as S\ R^, &c., 
to the groups. By a combination like S^IZ^ER^Z^ we shall mean any one of the forms 
of S in the group S^, combined with any one of the whole number of forms for I, with 
any of the forms of Z in group Z\ with any of the forms of E, with any of the forms 
contained in the group R^ and with any of the forms of the group Z^ ; and since the 
aboye exhibition of these forms shows that there are 3 for S^ 16 for I, 5 for Z\ 22 for 
E, 5 for R^, and 5 for Z^ final, it follows that the combination just proposed represents 
3x16x5x22x5x5 or 132,000 yarious modes of spelling sizerz. This is, however. 
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ling this word having been in use. If indeed cissors and cizars arc now 
rather out of fashion, who will presume to decide between sclssars and 
scissors? Every one of these four spellings, cissors, cizars, scissors, and 
scissors, is so far removed from what might have been expected, that we 
begin to think some subtle etymological rule must have- been at play, 
and we look to the Latin scissus for an explanation. This may explain the 
idea which possessed the inventors of the two latter forms ; but if so, they 
looked much too far. The original is the French ciseaux, (pronounced sezo,) 
which formerly boasted of an I, as ciseLQ^) We find, indeed, etymologically, 
that chisels and scissars are one and the same word, despite their different 
spelling, and we thus imagine that a phonetic feeling must have been 
at work after all. Yet why should not cisels have answered both purposes, 
and have been pronounced gizelz or sizerz, as the case might be, in the 



only one of the many combinations which can he made. We believe that the following 
calculations famish all that can be made on heteric analogies from the above groups : — 



S^IZiERiZ^ giving 3x16x5x22x5x5 = 


132,000 forms 


S^IZiE^RZi . . . 


8xl6x5x 8x7x5= 


67,200 .... 


SUZ'E2RZ' . . . 


3xl6x5x 9x7x5 = 


75,600 .... 


S'IZiE2R»Z2 . . . 


3xl6x5x 9x5x2 = 


21,600 .... 


S'IZ»E3R^Z» .... 


3xl6x5x 3x5x5 = 


18,000 .... 


SUZiE*R^Z^ .... 


3xl6x5x 2x5x5= 


12,000 .... 


SUZ2E2RZ» . . . 


3xl6x2x 9x7x5= 


30,240 .... 


S»TZ2E2R»Z2 .... 


3xl6x2x 9x5x2 = 


8,640 .... 


S2l2ZiER^Zi . . . 


3x10x5x22x5x5 = 


82,500 .... 


S^FZ^EiRZ* .... 


3xlOx5x 8x7x5 = 


42,000 .... 


S2FZ»E2RZi . . . 


3xlOx5x 9x7x5 = 


47,250 .... 


S2pziE2RiZ2 .... 


3xl0x5x 9x5x2 = 


13,500 .... 


S2I2ZiE3R»Z' . . . 


3xlOx5x 3x5x5 = 


11,250 .... 


S2FZ»E»R^Z» . . . 


3xl0x5x 2x5x5 = 


7,500 .... 


S2pZ2E2RZl 


3xl0x2x 9x7x5 = 


18,900 .... 


S2pZ2K2RiZ2 . . . 


. 3x 10 x2x 9x5x2 = 


5,400 .... 


S2pZ2E^R^Zi .... 


3xl0x2x 2x5x5 = 


8,000 .... 



And adding all these numbers together, it results that even on heteric analogies (such as 
they are) no less than 596,580 modes of spelling sizerz may be discovered, errors ex- 
cepted. And this number might have been materially increased by taking rarer heteric 
forms into consideration. 

15. In Boqueforfs "Glossaire dc la Langue Romane," we find cisailley dsaillement 
explained as the action of cutting, shaping, or paring ; cisailler, to cut with scissors or 
chisels, "conper avec des ciseaux ^^ which he derives from the Latin cadere; cisaiUes, 
parings, cuttings, shears ; cisel, ciselet, " ciseau h. ciseler,'* literally " a scissar for chisel- 
ing," (by this means only can the Frenchman now-a-days distinguish scissors from 
chisels,) for which he refers to the low Latin sciselum. 

4 
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same way as slaugh is sometimes sla and sometimes aluf? We see no 
etymological reason against this orthography, and many in its favour. (^^) 
Of course there is no phonetic reason. 

§14. 
Dr. Johmon^s Orthographic Difficulties. 

Permit us, kind reader, ^nce more to appeal to your own practice. 
Have you never made a slip in orthography? Have you never felt a 
difficulty about the letters which a word should contain? Have you 
never written down a word on a side slip of paper, to see how it looked^ 
before you ventured upon inserting it in your more important docu- 
ment ? (P) Do not blush to own yourself at fault, for the settlers of our 
orthography are not themselves at one about the matter. Listen to the 
voice of the mighty lexicographer. Dr. Johnson, labouring at once under 
an ardent desire to lay down the law, and an inability to determine 
what that law should be, but contriving to display his own etymological 
and linguistical ignorance. 

" Of this kind [anomalous formations, which, being once incorporated, 
can never be afterwards dismissed or reformed,] are the derivatives length 
from long^ strength from strong, darling from dear, breadth from broad; 
from dry, drought; from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, 
writes highth, * Quid te exemptajuvat spinis de pluribus una ?* [How are 
you advantaged by removing a solitary thorn from out a multitude ?] To 
change all would be too much, and to change one is nothing. 

" This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, which are so capri- 
ciously pronounced, and so differently modified by accident or affectation, 
not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to them^ as is well 

16. As the rule, if rule there be, for English spelling when it follows etymology, is 
to take the spelling of the language from which the word was immediately derived, it is 
clear that cisels or eiaaiU would have been, ctymologically, the most natural orthogra- 
phy for both chisels and scissors. Those who try to choose between several prevalent 
orthographies of a word, generally refer to the etymology, and not to the pronunciation. 
Many instances may be seen of this mode of deciding on the orthography of words in 
Mr. Sullivan's useful little books (EngHsh Dictionary, and Dictionary of Derivations). 
Thus, Mr. S. would write poreblind, and not purblind, because he refers the word to the 
Greek porosj tpinach, and not spinage^ because of the Latin spinacia, and so on. 

17. We certainly have had these questions answered in the negative; but this only 
amounted to saying that the respondent never met with any difficulty in spelling words 
already familiar to the sight ; the same person was quite unable to spell one or two 
unfamiliar words which the writer of this proposed. 
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known to etymologists, little regard is to be shewn in the deduction of 
one language from another.(^^) 

" Such defects are not errours in orthography, but spots of barbarity 
impressed so deep in the English language, that criticism can never wash 
them away ; these, therefore, must be permitted to remain untouched ; but 
many words have likewise been altered by accident, or depraved by igno- 
rance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed ; and 
some still continue to be variously written, as authors differ in their care 
or skill : of these it was proper to inquire the true orthography, which I 
have always considered as depending upon then* derivation^ Q^) and have 
therefore referred them to their original languages ; thus, I write enchanty 
enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin ; 
thus, entire is chosen rather than intire, because it passed to us not from 
the Latin integer, but from the French entier, 

" Of many words it is difficult to say whether they were immediately^ 
received from the Latin, or the French, since, at the time when we had 
dominions in France, we had the Latin service in our churches. It is, 
however, my opinion, that the French generally supplies us ; for we have 
few Latin words among the terms of domestick use, which are not in 
French ; but many French which are very remote from the Latin. 

" Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often 
obliged to sacrifice uniformity to custom ; thus, I write, in compliance 
with a numberless majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy 
and phantom; sometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as 
explain from explanation, repeat and repetition. 

" Some combinations of letters, having the same power, are used indif- 
ferently without any discoverable reason or choice, as in choak, choke; 
soap, sope; fewel,fuel, and many others ; which I have sometimes inserted 
twice, that those, who search for them under either form, may not search 
in vain. 

" In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of 
spelling by which it is inserted in the series of the dictionary, is to be 
considered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rashly, the prefer- 
ence. I have left, in the examples, to every author, his own practice 

18. This doctrine of the worthlessness of the vowels in an etymological point of view, 
now thoroughly exploded by etymologists. 

19. The phonetic principle of alphabetical writing is here entirely rejected! This 
fully justifies our assertion in page 11, line 18, that those who employ the het^ric 
alphabet, "have actually ceased to acknowledge the phonetic principle of alphabetical 
writing." 
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unmolested, that the reader may balance suffrages, and judge between 
us ; but this question is not always to be determined by reputed or by 
real learning ; some men, intent upon gi'eater things, have thought little 
on sounds and derivations ; some, knowing in the ancient tongues, have 
neglected those in which our words are commonly to be sought. Thus, 
Hammond \sni(i% fecUdeness iorfeaMleness, because I suppose'he imagined 
it to bo derived immediately from the Latin ; and some words, such as 
dependant^ (/ependnif, dependance^ dependeme, vary their final syllable, as 
one or another language is present to the writer. (^O) 

"In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without 
control, and vanity sought praise by petty reformation, I have endeavoured 
to proceed with a scholar's reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian's 
regard to the giniius of oiu* tongue. I have attempted a few alterations ;(^^) 
and among those few, perhaps the greater part is from the modem to the 
ancient practice j and I hope I may be allowed to recommend to those, 
whoso thoughts have been perhaps emi)loyed too anxiously on verbal 
hiugularitics, not to disturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, 
tlio orthography of their fathers. It has been assei-ted, that for the law to 
be known, id of more importance than to be right. Change, says Hooker, 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worse to better. There is, 
in constancy and stability, a general and lasting advantage, which will 
always overbalance the slow improvements of gradual correction. Much 
less ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral 
utterance, or copy that which every variation of time or place makes dif- 
ferent from itself, and imitate those changes which will again be changed, 
while imitation is employed in observing them.'X^^) 

§ 15. 
The Present Heteric Orthography far from being fixed. 

After reading of Dr. Johnson's difficulties, the poor scholar may be 
surely pardoned his own. But we are not to think that Dr. Johnson has 
set the matter at rest, and that now there is a law for orthography which 
none dare transgress at the penalty of being considered an illiterate fellow. 

20. The foreign language, and not the native, being in each case the authority ! 

21. Among which may he noticed the unhappy one of adding a ^ to physic^ and 
guoh words. 

22. A grandiloquent denunciation of the phonetic principle. The passage is quoted 
*"^m the preface to the quarto edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, near the begiiuuii(r 
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"We perceive," says a writiiv in the Peitni/ Cyclopadia, (vol. 17, p- ■il,) 
" by ccrtaiu Grammars and Uictiouaries published by practical nieii, both at 
home, and stilt more in the Uuited States ot North America, that the writers 
appear to suppose that thuir works will be reaorted to, even by persons 
of eultivation, as authorities or guides to orthography. But wc believe 
it to be the ease, that the number is very few of persona who actually use 
dictionaries tor this purpose. We meau, of course, not mere ehildrou, or 
persons of very imperfect edueatiou, but even of those there lU'e very few 
persons who read much and write occasionally, who ever think oi resort- 
ing to books of the kind wc are speaking of ; and persons of a better 
education stil! trust entirely to memory, and should a doubt arise, the 
reference would be made to some eminent author, and not to the guides 
ol which we apeak.(^) In tact, the art is acquired almost without teaching, 
and is maintained in vigour throujjh a whole life by the constant practice 
of writing mid reading. At all events, there is no book, grammar, guide, 
or dictionary, which a scholar in England regards as in this point a book 

of any authority Practioiilly a great, and perhaps quite sufficient 

degree ot uuiformity and stability, may be said to be secured under 
the reguhiting power which now exists. Uictiouaries and vocabidariea, 
as affording an easy guide to the knowledge of what is the usage, may 
have their use in this respect to a few persons who write occasionally only, 
but, as authorities, wc repeat, (hey are of no avail." It is clear, there- 
fore, that our orthography is not fined at present, it every author considers 
his own opinion a sutticicnt guide for his own practice, irrespective of the 
opinions of others. And yet. Englishmen, as a body, believe most pro- 
foundly in the fixity of oar present hcteric orthography. Let us undeceive 
them. There are, as the above remarks would lead us to expect, many 
diversities still left, nor is it likely diversities should cease when there is 
no fixed and acknowledged principle to which authors have agreed to refer 
their orthography. Mr. Worcester, in his Pronouncing Dictionary, of 
which wc have already had occasion to speak highly, has collected no less 
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than 1,495 instances of words which are differently spelt by different 
writers. We think it may be interesting to extract from this list all those 
words which are spelt in more than two ways. They will be found in the 
appendix, Table VII. 

Our heteric friend may remark, that this list comprises but very few 
words in the language, and that a great many of the words in the list are 
very rarely used. Granted. But if there could be a doubt as to the 
spelling of a single word, when no doubt was felt as to its pronunciation, 
it would be a blot upon the system of writing employed; and that so 
many instances as 126 out of, say 90,000, should be spelt in more than 
two ways, and nearly 1,500 in more than one way, is a hard fact, which 
should be enough to condemn the heteric no-system without appeal. No 
rule, no principle can be assigned for the spelling of those 88,500 words 
about which there is not much doubt ; and besides these, there are 1,500 
words, or 1 in 60, about which authors cannot agree, but choose different 
orthographies at pleasure. Think of this, ye believers in the fixity of our 
present heteric orthography, authors still differ in the spelling of one word 
in sixty in our language, supposing it to contain as many as ninety thou- 
sand words. And in this calculation we have thrown out of consideration 
whole classes of cases in which usage differs ; as 1) whether we should 
write our or or in ambassador, anteri(w, arbor, ardor, and so on, (in 59 
cases Dr. Johnson writes our, and in 40 or) ; 2) whether the I should be 
doubled or not in the past tense of such words as appareZ, bev^Z, bowe^, 
&c., that is, whether we should write appareZet? or appareZ^^, &c., there 
are no less than 50 such words; 3) whether t, jo, should be doubled in 
the past tense and participle of words like benefit, develojo, &c., 14 in 
number ; 4) whether we should write centre? or center, &c. ; 5) whether 
we should write patronwe or patronise, &c., in at least 90 verbs ending 
in ise or ize; 6) whether or not we should retain the e in abridgement, 
judgement, &c., and in blameable, &c. ; 7) whether a double or single I 
should be written in compound words formed from monosyllables which 
have the double Z, as appaZ/, befa/Z, &c. ; 8) and which is the style of 
spelling to be adopted in classes of words represented by the following 
pairs ; mquirer, enquirer ; negotiate, negotiate ; control, controwl ; expense, 
expence ; allege, bSiedge ; complete, com^leat ; connea^», connec^io» ; pre- 
cecfe, preceed, &c. If we add all these words to the 1,495 already referred 
to, the number of words of doubtful orthography will be very materially 
increased. Hencej although it is true that in a very great number of the 
commonest instances, the heteric orthography of words is firmly fixed by 
custom, and by the practice of compositors and readers in printing offices, 
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rather than by that of authors themselves — for if we were to examine 
manuscripts instead of printed books, much greater varieties would be 
brought to light, and the great diversities in the practice of even well- 
educated men and women would be glaringly conspicuous — yet there is 
an important minority, amounting at least to I in 60, and perhaps to 1 
in 30 or 40 words, in which a reasonable doubt may be entertained as to 
the proper orthography, that is, as to the orthography which is sanctioned 
by the great number of printed books, or by those whose authority 
is most regarded. " Ah ! " says oiu: heteric friend, " I am glad to see 
that you admit that very little doubt exists for all common words ; un- 
conmion words are of small consequence." Perhaps ; but the diversity of 
opinion which exists respecting uncommon words, proves, more than any 
thing else, the absence of all rules or principles for guiding the writer in 
the choice of an orthography ; it shews that he has to trust his memory 
on all occasions, and that when this fails, (as it is most likely to do for 
those words which but seldom come under observation,) he is totally at a 
loss how to spell, and trusts to good-luck for being right ! 

§ 16. • 
Orthographic Facts. 

Those who have read much, and have, therefore, constantly been in 
the habit of seeing words spelt with heteric correctness, are, of course, 
less likely to make mistakes than those who read by fits and snatches only ; 
but even the great reader is seldom an accurate speller unless he has also 
great practice in writing. How many lads of good education, and of 14 
to 18 years of age, who have read many a long book, many a novel and 
newspaper, commit the most shocking blunders in orthography. An 
orthographical blunder is, indeed, in some cases, considered a blot upon 
a person's character, and there are many who would more willingly own 
the acquaintance of a man of the most immoral and libertine habits, a 
drunkard, a spendthrift, and a profligate, than that of one who, for example, 
spelt '^physician with an/," like Lord Loggerhead in the play ; for im- 
morality and badness of character seldom exclude a gentleman from good 
society, provided he do not cheat at play, swindle at races, tell notorious 
lies, or show the white feather; but a man that spelt very differently 
from common custom, not out of an orthographical whim, but out of real 
ignorance, would not be tolerated for one moment. And this i?, indeed, 
the principal motive which actuates the greater part of our writers to ac- 
quire a habit of correct orthography, in order that they may not " anaumse 
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there oan wont ov edewcaishun" But there are many poor fellows who 
would gladly write intelligibly, and are most cmelly hampered by our law- 
less hetericism. A grain of truth is worth a pound of invention ; but, as 
both may be of advantage in proving the point at issue, we shall first 
present specimens of helpless truth, and then one of ingenious invention. 
The following is a true and correct transcript of some items in a bill sent 
in by a poor shoemaker, for services rendered and goods supplied to his 
sick wife. 



suzon on Wheak Waitiin (Susan one week 
waiting) 

1 pound of RusMits (roBh-lights) 

2 pouns ofsuger 

hcJf pound ofBise (rice) 

4 penney Whorth of Bickett (biscuits) 

harrarut (arrowroot) 

2 small loves of Bred (loaves of bread) 

3 penney Worth of Eys 
1 Nut mey (nutmeg) 

1 foul (fowl) 

suzon 1 Wheak Whaitin 



1 Boottol of custeroyl Wieh you send for 
to tak With win (one bottle of castor- 
oil, which you sent for to take with wine) 

2foitles (fowls) 

1 BabU (rabbit) 

3 penney eaks (penny cakes) 

suzon one Wheak Whaittin 

1 Ounc of Tea (ounce of tea) 

1 Bottol of porter (bottle of porter) 

suzon one Wheak atindenc (Susan one week 
attendance) 



We have been also favoured by a correspondent with the following 
literatim copy of a letter from a Poor Law Guardian, a man who there- 
fore holds a responsible office, and from whom we arc entitled to expect 
something better than from the poor feUow who committed the above 
mistakes. 

Feby. The 4 Mr. P 



I hav rough! toe you A Bought this man is name is Jobe Lear he as Beening living 
in Hodford for this last twenty years hor more & has tell mee that he as Beening living 
in Birkenhead for this last 3 yers and hour touu men Dons not think that hee bee 
long to hus. 

I Ham 

Your Troule 

J. H. £i. 

We may smile at the one man's " loves of Bred," and at the strange 
way that the other has gone " A Bought " orthography ;(2^) but is it not 



24. Mistakes in orthography, when made by ignorant persons, may be generally traced 
to a mixture of phonetical spelling and heteric reminiscences ; thus, the cook who spelt 
"jam," geam, and "coach," coh, (h^ pronounced a^, standing for ^, as we assumed in 
our illustration supra, p. 19 ;) the servant girl, that when called upon to explain the 
word yf, wondered what wi ef could spell, if it did not spell "wife;" and the sailor 
who wrote of his mg^ to the despair of his employer, and when asked for an explanation. 
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lamentable to think that in these comparatively enlightened days we 
should permit an orthography to exist which could admit of the perpe- 
tration of such monstrosities? With a plionetic orthography, indeed, 
these poor fellows might not have spelt correctly, as, probably, neither of 
them pronounced correctly, but there is every reason to suppose that if 
they had all their life been accustomed to a phonetic orthography, they 
would have learnt at school to amend their pronunciation in some degree, 
and thus have derived an additional and incidental benefit from learning 
to read. 

But the writing of English surnames presents one of the best fields for 
varieties of spelling. Every one who could write, had often to write his 
uame,(2^) and this he did to the best of his ability, using the heteric al- 
phabet according to its analogies, so far as he was acquainted with them, 
and when he came to a difficulty, bridging it over as well as he could, 
phonetically or otherwise, troubling himself but little as to whether the 
spelling could be "justified " or not by some established orthography, for 
his practice of reading was far too slight to store his memory with a suffi- 
ciency of examples for so troublesome a process. Hence we find such 
extravagancies as are related in the following extracts. 

" What system or method could be hoped for at a time when there pre- 
vailed a strange discrepancy in the very names of persons, so variously 
written not only by their friends, but by their owners ? Lord Burleigk, 
when Secretary of State, daily signing dispatches with the favourite Leices- 
ter, yet spelled his name Lecester ; and Leicester himseK has subscribed 
his own name eight different ways. At that period down to a much later, 
every one seems to have been at a loss to write their own names. The 
name Fillers is spelled fourteen different ways in the deeds of that family. 
The simple dissyllabic but illustrious name of Percy, the Bishop found in 
family documents, they had contrived to write in fifteen different ways."(^) 

Again, " Doctor Chandler noticed the name of JFaynflete in seventeen 
modes of orthography; and Dugdale, in his manuscript collections con- 



p/onounced that toi je could mean nothing but %ojJ (iviej, we/J, HunX is, " voyage," — 
were all possessed with such mixed feelings. They would have used a phonetic alphabet 
with ease and comfort, although the pronunciation they exhibited, might have been 
somewhat of the strangest. 

25. But the frequent inability of parties to do so, rendered the seal more authentic 
than the signature, and even uow-a-days important documents have to be " signed, sealed, 
and delivered," although the sealing has become such a mere ceremony as to be the es- 
sential duty of the lawj'er's clerk ! 

26. B. D' Israeli's Amenities of Literature, vol. 2, p. 242 j Phon. Jgur., 1845, p. 108. 
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ceming the family of Mamwaring of Fewer , county Chester, has the ex- 
traordinary number of 131 variations of that single name, all drawn from 
authorized document8.*'(^ 

Finally, Mr. Halliwell, in consequence of the controversy which even now 
prevails, as to how the name of our great dramatic poet should be written, 
whether Shakespeare, Shakspeare, ShaJcspea/r, or Shakspere, (the last being 
Mr. Knight's plan, which is coming into general use,) has taken the trou- 
ble to collect the various orthographies which the different members of the 
poet's family employed on different occasions. The following list, with 
which his researches have furnished us, is veiy instructive as to the capa- 
bilities of the heteric alphabet to indulge the tastes of those who hold that 
" variety is charming." 

Chacsp^ ■ 

Saxpere 

Saxspere 

Schackspere 

Schakespeare 

Schakespeire 

Schakespere 

Schakspere 

Shakspare 



Shackspeare 


Shakispere 


Shaxkspere 


Shackspere 


Shakffpeare 


Shakyspere 


Shackspire 


Shakspere 


Shakysper 


Shagspere 


Shaksper 


Shaxper 


Shakesepere 


Shakspeyr 


Shaxpere 


Shakespear 


Shakospeare 


Shaxspere 


Shakespeere 


Shaxeper 


Shaxsper 


Shakespere 


Shaxkespere 


Shaxpeare ( 


Sliakespeyre 







§ 17. 

Orthographic Fancies. 

After having seen what the fatuity of the peasant can even yet produce, 
and admired th^" untutored ingenuity displayed in spelling surnames by 
the High and Mighty of the Land, the lords and ministers, as well as the 
burghers of days of yore, let us now turn to the well-read ingenuity of the 
scholar. A learned Professor in a Scotch University,(2^) once amused him- 
self and his brothers, (one of whom was a very clever Mathematician, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, but now, unhappily for 
mathematics, deceased,) by keeping up a correspondence in an orthogra- 
phy which miffht have been adopted, shunning unheard of combinations 



27. A. Lower's History of English Surnames, Essay 2, p. 44, 2nd edition. 

28. Halliwell's Life of Shakespeare. 

29. Dr. "William Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, well 
known for his original researches, and his translations and editions of liebig's works. 
His brothers, to wBom we have alluded, were Bohean Parqnharson Gregory, Editor of the 
Ckmbridge Mathematical Journal, which, under his management, acquired a great sci- 
entific reputation ; and John Gregory, Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh, who took wl equal 
share in the correspondence. 
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like those which the writers cited in the last section stumbled on rather 
than invented, and only adopting such as have been actually employed to 
represent the same sounds as those for which he used them, in words of 
which the orthography was unquestioned. When the subject of phonetic 
spelling was brought before this Professor in its practical printing form, 
he at once recognized the great importance and value of the movement, 
and addressed the following letter to Mr. Isaac Pitman, then Editor of 
the Phonotypic Journal^ in which he proposes to show the absurdities 
of heteric orthography, by exhibiting the endless varieties of spelling which 
it now justifies. Independently of the curiosity of literature which this 
letter forms, the strain of pleasant banter which runs through it, cannot 
fail of rendering it amusing as well as instructive. In order to add to its 
value, we have been at the pains to place under each word, another word 
in the received heteric orthography, which justifies the orthography em- 
ployed, so that the reader may see at a glance, what the strangeness of 
literal combination might otherwise cause him some trouble to discover. 
In its present state, this specimen of orthographical ingenuity, may be 
fairly entitled — 

ORTHOGRAPHY RUN MAD ; 

WITH A KEY TO THE METHOD IN ITS MADNESS. 

Hough th^a EadiieiX aiq)h \hie Eot^^notipick Jolon^X. 

Waongh tea head la«rel uephtm griei ihough colonel 

SyrrA, — Uye observe yew ^roepeaux two iniiowduice ay uue 
myrrh eye zeal yew ^oe heaux two know juice may sue 

msedem ov righting, high whitch ue eckspves oa?i\y theigh 
missed vie right hiyh witch hue flecks loan Leiyh 

sowneds anned knot thee oitYioggerBley oph they wurds; butt 
etojcned fanned knot thee diogger^ h«Aey Stej^Aen "key nurds butt 

Igh phthv£^ ugh gow to fare inn ch^^njing 

siyh apophthef^ Hugh "know to are inn weigh 

owi thyme-onird aUahheat, tmed admg sew menny neau 
cow thyme hird HannoA sweat have had sew penny heauty 

lebtors, le meyk hould ieo oaigh ihaai eit izz cwict 
debtors die ihey aoul galloon atraiyht Isaac iadeit whiez indict 

eyezi toe ruyi skardiiig too sowend, withe theo kabtors 
keyed ehoe huy warding too avowed live people head debt 

hov theau oald alfabe^^, aind indead Ui hah 

honour B^»champ coal debt plaid plead begtftling soAnon 

taor maim yeira hegn een theye habbit auw dooing 

cxtroordmary said weirs impregn Gr^^wich k^^ abbey launl loo 



rAinuiX'Xos wi^4«t/ 


Homl 


Mo 


\it\\m9M\ 


1 My mo 


\rivy 


ilifferfi^t 


m«-r»y 


f^uy^M 




br>f<fty 


m<v, 


tliff/t nr/ 


f»v 


l^ffiil ffW 
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sotiffk, £y tompd, aizz moast pea^le dou, ihacht ibt wowz 
(loKj^A <ying Bcoompi pLitd toast pea souj^ diacAm donbi knotoledge 

irJiMposiblo toeu male ienney iheng osue th^' ca^mun 

dnw'AiM manotfMvrc Moid frt^d .£^land pedag&git^ concept Maurice 

a|Mtiliug, fro^m thiM^ too/al wont woi rheuh.; soa 

brc^id ccyuisanco qvoy moo/ on knoK^ledgc rheum&iisia soap 

Hi \xun(/kt^ op meye migned Urn d\&Gttard orthoi^graf^fy, 

8<^n fycf si^med aomy guard hough, plagify 

spirl lx3f jMownd, bote en ai malnor 
bwry 'yuig /»alm com« pr^ty potn satoon 

/>J(rom y^i^rs, aand, IJigh flatoiir mise^^, 
fiAnao ytw Isaac height h<mour eylpA 

Moon «it. ^^ a/^« /Aoe 

/i(ynic maiix>earvre barild pr^/y /n^« Thomas ^e 

X\im rigkiers aim th^ psouhgeckt 

uiosqmto n^A/ liurrcl pretty psaibn couple gem 

\\rt/\A\ rtfcfiottgk^eatker fuUsouderstould iheg peikewUev 

HfiAnon m7)Acw trirl ihron^A yteather tniss Yton could impTegu conc^'t Kew 

Vwmckior owpU Waa Jw^lish hiXigwedge^ wh2«tch Ig iaic 

t'tfcl' umior hottgh ne^Acw minutkp iingfer wedge huvj siyn maed 

phthw heigh tli^^, ih&bt eavery ward mat hie 

pAfAmctBl rwlo Leigh br^«;he8 subile hiead forward pain griei 

H|x»/lt gnn nan irdignit yareyeeiy oui weighs, hiean 
hWfrr Olynn piq^iiant osaignee eye hou^ weigJts know heau 

HHiH oiue \yhieche ize moar write ihann anoothir. leny 

usfH pedagogue sieve live hoar write Ann fH^ood tlursty hiend 

pe^rson vfil sea ihaitie ^tt moost bee pso, iff hit 
lu>pard imtzV sea hssopsM^e physic ^ood bee ^^alm %\iff iu&il 

Ki^MuMde/'Z thatt even "sou^wd" ieu. eox languegw&ge yz 

*HH\M\\^\m hidder hntt pit/fu] sign pittVd Macl^od hsaangue physic 

%xk^\\XHt'4mi uin aye grayi numbhei' ophue weq>z, 

\^\k4^ g^iMMiv/ b«Ad pky^ pray numb synagogf/^ n^Aew gteai 

■ti'iluiUHl k()/*C6?equflmtly e^/^ery " wrodc " aot ^Aough 

il»»h.>m Itlw^M***/ owr^ 8«id nep^w iron extr«<?rdinary Myme throuyA 

l^r» ^«*«i' >v<wn/« ar mflyee? u^ o^v s^le «ott?ndz. Thys 
^i**t \^K«I o«pb<*<m^ har played flijop JoAn ^yland sow {b.) physic 

•"s^'-WuiUlvy divvwroifye-c? pkan a««ve spelling, as^ ^(ww^ 
• > .v^l\wi(4>y ji>M*'uoy ^ed Isaac kurel guesa have joust 

.'»iAvv*/\v»\l^ tk ffHik thoM heye ihig peeew^lier karackeder^ 

ii. I , ^l «»^lv n/«'»#i Mymc sowp k^^ seynior cue statelier cracked 

v^'^u^K '<iMWif gMowxx hoi owrrh luiteu langnedg, 

.' H.Ui(^\^^tt^ :iA\i^i hw /lonoMX cow myrrh biscufV acknowW<^nieut 

^ // .'{/vu >iu«^v \s\kittH ci vied theig laboarius epp Auxts 

'• V •:</ •>''*' *Wfc'*»ii dWpuosophist hdiel seignory boar sapphire 



<n iix. 
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jow\ auri\iogg€Tfii\n^ iu iicka Wice spoiling ohi Ingkish, 

khot^ledge caiA f\oggedi rale steV^ fa?tus 8/?ys Jo^n bweld 

whitch^ Vfoz nephuv iniendead thwo hea iicksed, hout, 07m 

live nozle nephew dead ThonasA two tea Ucks cout^Xq inn 

theeo cogntrsLrig, thoo egzibid^ ann ennediece ywreighety. 

hreaihe p^le cogniatmce asstynee ![^oma& de^^ Jfm penned all^g^ height. 

Ye thingk tcea mea heo i^otced achw the syrrA- 

A.ge thing toea\ ^eat p«?ple hrcnoed yachi invaltd myrrh 

co»2stans thate thfl/r iz nough outher langgwwdge eon iheip 
comi^uy have air lizsrd. dough double htirj Theobald rece^/t 

wurled whetch on thm respecked k&n combpair wyth otorz. 
hurled pMty women hiss pecked kfde iomb pair physic cow 

Bicwt theeiy mow^Assed r^am^orkable thiw^we iss, ihali 

conscious brea^^ \eg dough tossed ream heart tongue Bcissors s^i^mon 

whwyl thil edeaucaighted klasces haay lossed thai treto ydee& 
hug taail heauXy ^taight «<iencc Is^mm; mossed demotn hrew deed 

ohYe Ingglj^sh riling, wee, ihaitt gs, thkce uneaclewcaited, 
John pite>s spiting wee pktd phync diarr^ro head dew ytaited 

hahe «w\weighs reateigned eet. Orthoghrrigkers mwl owre 

s<7/mon lot;^ awl weighs sea reigned br^^hcs ghost Isxighers awl shured 

sp^dling, '*hadd speiiingue" hotd Is seg gt ies gud 
hread add heiier tongue double uland th^ physic pit;>« b?/ll 

spooling, alnd Ighe aim cAure ewe vfiln agm weith. meo. 
leopard salmon sighed salmon chsise ewe kiln conc^'t forf^'t jieople 

Oughx mmthod ui^ thenay oauleigh won whuich eneighhlcs 

hough bread hutid brea^^ qi*ay loan 'Rsleigh won huHd v^mgh 

ose thooe AYeil 02^7^rselves ove iheae mtia" 

jmrpose Thames wooed veil bot^h sovereign Heaed parlMrment 

i^ight vatcrgeti aphorded heigh omrh neatiph toung. 

sevennight awrg jDAosphorus height myrrh great nephew couple. 

Agean, eivri wone nose thaiM \voen grate boossed owve 
p^/^sant heifer done nose pk»d debt does grate broeTch txissed knowledge 

Ingglgshmean yss, ihdufht \tt eez yw^«po«c^ble iar 

hymn br^od physic sci^^rors straiy^^ hnit br^^es hymn o^ollate war 

iaurenox^ theo Urn ourr langwech. Theis, wieth owrr 

hmrel thyme galloon sir burr Greenwi<?A f orf«t piUVd burr 

seau-cauled aurthogrheSi, ez, nnioTieaunaii]i, noht choit troe; 
h&iu hauled caul rhyme pr^ty heauiy said John choir shoe 

hoet \ph migh 7Jieathoud wwer adoppeded, aour langgw^^^ 

does physic high measnre double ansi^^ hopped cdUTutchouc coIl<?y^ 

wood hei dibsoughXeautli i^«ak«c^««ible pktkoo Mownsesus, ** 

wood conc«t dough heatity sign abscess phthisical too crown 

aid sonch stewi^id ^eeple az calnot speek Jnglisch. T^ee} 
caul double stew steeple wldz salmon week schist wrenth 
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rtseaved spoiling otinserz thuts pourpus tho^rabli wmll, boot 
h^or^ Michael atMit Wid jowmey Thomas co//«r br^od flood 

tt« ts6 ^avid^nt thabt^ ohn meigk pla^, j^Aor 
ItVtf ]iye hreadi have debt John height sign j^Aosphoros 

ok foinrenar pktko speed /n^licA, w^l hey, bzz ute 
doAlia hough pAtMac do hread finger ehtsac, torleit k^ whusing lettafoe 

augkt phtkough. hi, cwiie owi oust them cAwesiiun. 

ought phthmc ihrough invalid kite cow hoifgh hrttUhe moeqtnto ba^ibraids 

Beasighedz, aaurrh tchUdreign, M preosent, speomd, 

sighed cootftchooc myrrA ythtch ioreign hutt peasant }aeaA 

9ey, tan yeers, ein limeiug iooe spatl aknde reed, 

Yrhey any i^ers soileit bird f orf^'t wooed sotd know ode reed 

wh^tche eezz eh grait addysjitaige ; hoici an mie ^hmn, 
lodeii bre^hes eh! wait add 8^ belloira wan -pie piquant 

uii t^od taick tb^rm au ho\ue Vighiigm, a^^ augkter 

bmld tromon wait phk^ gouging rog«« troa^A phlc^ ^»aw laughter . 

atf^Al, thoo wi^ pb^Al; ^eo ihspt ihaigh troode b^ 
sknu^Ater gaol b«ll weigh jeovasn recdpt atraight loood of 

phthou wirk barred, nott ownlej ait scoul, huct 

phthiac aoup dirk harred hntt own hatt soup indict 

awlweys ; alned theesk habbits otrpb iiu^'^^ 

awl whey salmon planned brea^A^ tea rabbits knot&ledge ne^^Aew do*st 

ihous akw^^red wwde htcay m/*vakoable. 
ootfple sigh huVL quay inn ieod 

Unn choTt, eoYeri adva^^ttedge potest buy ^A^igb 
JS!^gland chaise leopard ^naw friend was buy hreathe Leigh 

reisesLved schistegm, toodd hui ioumed thn ea 

conceit ^eAism pbleym WToman mosquito crowned thyme nding great 

faur graigkter ekst^'nt inne tbacA^ wbiocb^ Ic prewi^ows, 
atmt t^aighter heiier pinned yaeA^ maniiage indiet sew knoira 

aae Hy thinq ihysa l^bter wiel proove, 

have rAyming confer ab^M lead (s.J daabt pitied groove 

Y reima^^n, ewet\ trow^Aly, 
my stro^At, ew^e throw^A 

Alf Lowvor oc^pb 
ha{^enny couple yoeAt StepA^ 

PbocAddb [bad] Scb^AoeZneaime^ [spelling.] 

CD^oard draoAm bn^ft^ist ^eAism biccon^A fa?tid ki/n beaufin ban/fl{:erchief 
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Heler'w and Phonetic Spelling compared. 

After having thus seen how words ami/ be distorted, it is worth while 
[ inquiring how they are distorted. Another reraion of this same letter iu 
I the received heteric orthography, side by side with its phonetic represent- 
L Btiofl, will enable the reader to judge, not only of the gulf that lies between 
L hetericism and phoneticisni, hut of the ease with wliich this gulf may 
I be bridged over by means of the phonetic alphabet, wliich we propose 
■"to adopt. 1 



j^^^ infinil 



"LOOK ON Tins PICTVEE, 

\ SV) (lie Eilitar ol the FAoBol^ptc Jonrial. 
Sir, — 1 Dhstrve yon propose to introduce 
■ new gjBtEm of nriling, by whict ynn ei- 
^rcB9 ouly the sooade, Bad not the orllio- 
paphy of tliB words ; bnt I thini yon go 
too fur in chnnging our time-honoured ol- 
plmbct, and adding ao many new letters, 
I make bold to any that it ia quite easy to 
write Kccor^g to sound, with the letters 
o[ the old alphabet, and, indeed, I have for 
many years been in the habit of doing ao, 
I found, at most people do, that it waa im- 
possible to make any thing of the common 
spelling, from the total wont of rules ; so 
I nude up my mind (o diaeard orthography, 
and to spell liy sound, but in s manner very 
different from jours, and, I flatter myself, 
yerj superior to it. It ttppears to me, that 
■11 llie wntcrs on this sabject have alto- 
gether misuuderatood the peculiar character 
of the English language, which I lake to 
be lliis, that eveiy word may he spelt in 
an iuiiuite variety of ways, no one of which 
Ls more right than another. Any person 
will see that it must be so, if he considers 
that every "aoond" iu onrkngn^e is ei- 
preseedinagreatnumberofnaya; and con- 
sequently every "word" ought to be, for 
wonU an made up td single sounds. This 
infinitely diversified plan of spelling, sajost 
observGd, I take tu be the peculiar charsc- 
toristic and glory of our written Innguage. 



— AKD ON aiS." ■ 

Tm de Edit*! ov de Fonoiipic JaraaX. ' 

Scr, — i obi&T u propca tm introdiis a 
nq gistem ov rjtig, bj hwig n eespres onli 6$ 
ETtndz. nnd not At ortogrofi ov Ac wurdi; ; 
but j tiBc It go tril fur in eanjio bt tjm. 
onurd olfabel, and adi^ %a mcni nu leler:, 
i mac bold tui sa dot it a ewjt czi tm rjt 
oEsrdig tm asud, wid St lelera ov de old 
olfabet, nnd, iuded, j hav for locni yarz hen 
in At habit ov duiig so, i tsai, oz moet 



pepl 









til) ov de comnn spdig, from de total wont 
ov rmlz i ea j mad up mj mjnd tm, diacqrd 
ertogrofi, and hu apcl bj sand, but in a 
moner veri diferent ffnm iirj, and, [ floler 
miself, veri aqpsriur tm it. It Qperz tm 
me, dat ol ds cjl*ri on dia subject huv ol- 
tuigcdcr misunderstiid de peonjier eoractcr 
ov (b I^gli/ laijgwej, hwifl j f ao tm be dis, 
dot everi wnrd ma br spdt in nn infinit 
vorjeti ov waz, no wun ov hwig iz mar rjt 
don anuder. Eni persun wil se dot if must 
he so, it he considera dot everi "asud" in 
Br lu;]gwej iz eesprost in a grat number ov 
wai; and consocwentb everi "wnid" et tm 
be, fer wurdx qr mad up ov sigg'l ssaAi. 
3ia in&utli divcTsif^d plan ov spi^Q, 
ohzmd, i tac tm be de peculiei 
and glori Dv bt rit'o loggwej, 

i ofu smjl hwen j red de lubarius efurts 
ov ortografec! tm fica de apolij 
hwiq woz never intended tm be ficsl, but. 



onus efurts I 

Q ov iBgliJ, J 

e ficsl, but, fl 
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I oftoi flank wiMn I read tlie labofkos 
eBorU ad oribopwfktm to fixtlie ^dfing 
of Eof^iili, whidi wm nercr mtfiMfcd to 
be fixed, but, on tlie c ontrar y, to exMUt an 
endkflf Tirietj, I tlimk we maj he proud 
of tbe eireimifltaoee, tbat there it no other 
langnage in the worid wfaieh in this re^eet 
can compare widi onn. Bat tiie UMiat re- 
marluible thing la, that while tiie edncatcd 
cUuwea hare loet tiie troe idea of English 
writing, we, that ia, the nnedncated, hare 
always retained it. Qrthogn^hen call our 
flpeUing, "bad ipdling," bot 1 817 it ia good 
spelling, and I am sore 70a will agree with 
me. Onr method is the onlj one which 
enables ns to araQ oorsclves of the infinite 
variety afforded by oar native tongne. 

Again, every one knows that one great 
boast of En^^idmien is, that it is impossible 
for foreigners to learn oar language. This, 
with oar so-called orthography, is, onfor- 
tanately, not qoite troe ; bat if my method 
were adopted, onr language would be ab- 
solutely inaooesiible to Moumseers and all 
such stupid people as cannot speak Eng^h. 
The received spelling answ^s this purpose 
tolerably well, bat it is evident that on my 
plan, for a foreigner to spell English, will 
be, as it ought to be, quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

Besides, our ehildren, at present, spend, 
say, ten years, in learning to ^ell and read, 
which is a great advantage ; but on my plan, 
it would take them a whole lifetime, and 
after all, they would fail ; so that they would 
have to work hard, not only at school, but 
always ; and the habits of industry thus ac- 
quired would be i^valuable. 

In short, every advantage possessed by 
the received system, would be found to a 
far greater extent in that which I propose, 
aa I think this letter will prove. 

I remain, your*s truly, 

A Lover of Bad Spelling. 



on da contreri, tm egzifait on endks voiieti. 
$ ti^e we ma be prvd or de aacnmstans^ 
dot dar iz no nder kqgwg in de wnrid 
hwiQ in dis reject con compar wid 31Z. 
Bat de most rnnqreabl tig iz, dot hwjl dr 
fdnfatfd dqsez hav lost de tnn [dea ov 
IqC^/ ntiQ, we, dot iz, de imednfato^, hov 
Awaz retand it. Ortografers eel vr ^eli^, 
"bad^dlii),"hnt I sa it iz giid spdi), and 
I am /mr 11 wil ogre wid me. ?r metod 
iz de Qoli wun hwi^ enablz us tm aval 
vrsdvz ov de infinit vaiieti oforded bj vr 
nativ tag. 

Agen, everi won ncn dot wan grat host 
ov Ig^Jmen iz, dat it iz impoeibi for for- 
enerz tm lem vr ki^wg. 3h, wid vr 
SQ-celd ertogrofi, iz, nnfnrtqnetli, not cwjt 
trm; but if mj metud wer adapted, 3r log- 
gwcj wud be obsoliitli inoesesibl tm Mtm- 
urz, and ol sag sti^d pep'l az can not 
spec IggliJ. St resevd spelig onserz dis 
pnrpus tolerabli wd, but it iz evident dat 
on m| plan, for a f orener tm spel Ii)gliJ, wil 
be, az it et tm be, cwjt 3t ov de cwestyun. 

Be8|dz, vr gildren, at prezent, spend, sa, 
ten yerz, in lemig tm spel and red, hwiq 
iz a grat advontg' ; hut on mj plan, it wud 
tac dem a hcd l^ft^m, and qfter el, da wud 
f al ; so dat da wud hav tm wore hcird, not 
onli at scml, but ^waz ; and de habits ov 
industri dus acw^rd wud be invdliiab'l. 

In /ort, everi odvcintej pozest bj de re- 
sevd sistem, wud be f^nd tm a f qr grat^ 
ecst^nt in dat hwiQ i propoz, az j tigc dis 
leter wil prmv. 

S reman, urz trmli, 

B. Luver ov Bad Spelifl. 
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§19. 
Orthoepic Difficulties of Heteric Orthography. 

We had already arrived at the remarkable conclusion, that 

" No Englishman can tell with certainty how to pronounce any word 
which he has only seen written, and has not heard spoken,^* 

We have now had abundant proof of the correctness of the assertion, that 

"No Englishman can tell with certainty how to spell a word which 
he has only heard spoken^ and never seen vyritten.^^ 

It is such conclusions as these which force upon us a conviction that 
Reform is Necessary : and as we are not speculative philosophers who 
amuse ourselves in our cabinets with propounding Utopias which the 
world can never realize, but practical men, and seriously in earnest, devot- 
ing our whole time and thought, and risking our property, to bring about 
a reform in our orthography ; since we are, moreover, impressed with 
a strong feeling of the vast importance of our cause, which we conceive to 
be not less pregnant with results to the reading world than the invention 
of printing itself, and to be the cause of truth, justice, and humanity ; and 
as this feeling is shared by many others, fellow-workers in the same cause, 
we feel that there is a moral certainty of this Reform acttwMy taking place. 

It seemed a little thing to cut a solid wooden block, on which letters 
were carved, into smaller fragments, each of which contained a letter ; yet 
herein lay the whole secret of printing with moveable types, the results 
of which are so well known. It may seem a little thing to introduce 1 7 
new letters into an alphabet, and reject 3 from it ; but hereby we obtain 
the power of converting every word in our language from a riddle into 
intelligible speech. On the heteric system, the student must commit to 
memory above 200 letters and groups of letters, each with various mean- 
ings, and must study the circumstances under which the meanings change, 
a task of such superhuman difficulty, that he prefers learning the absolute 
invariable meaning of each of the 90,000 individual symbols by which our 
language of 90,000 words is written, or of as many of them as he may 
find necessary for his purposes ;-^comparatively invariable, we should have 
said, for there is a large number of written words which are of doubtful 
pronunciation; not to mention the acknowledged Polynyms, or words which 
are differently pronounced in different senses. 

The distinctive peculiarity of Polynyms (a list of which is furnished in 
Table IX in the Appendix to this work) is, that their correct pronunci- 
ation at any time can only be divined from the context ; but there is an 

5 
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immense variety of words in whicli a difference exists as to the mode of 
pronunciation among different orthoepists, quite independently of their 
meaning and the context. This difference sometimes affects whole classes 
of words; thus, some will have nat%r; others, nag%r, or nagur; others again, 
natyuTy or nagiuiry for nature ; and similarly for most other words ending 
in 'ture. But the differences with respect to the position of the accent, 
and the pronunciation of certain vowels, is very great in a multitude of 
words, which cannot be arranged under classes of this kind. Those who 
wish to study them are referred to Mr. Worcester's Dictionary, in wliicU 
all the varieties are carefuUy exhibited, and assigned to their proper 
authors. We select a few instances at random from each letter of the 
alphabet : — 

Abbreviate— abrhi&tt abbrimat^ according to Walker, Jones, Pulton, Jameson, Knowles, 
and Smart ; abbrSvyat, according to Sheridan and Enfield, and abbrSviat, according 
to Perry ; the use of the double bb is merely accidental ; no orthoepists have properly 
marked where the double letter w to be sounded, and where it is not. Hence we shall 
not notice the double letter in the following examples. None of the orthoepists cited 
take any notice of the distinction between brief i and brief e, and they therefore write 
abrheaty (or its equivalent,) and similarly abilete; in these cases wc have restored 
the distinction, which, although not noticed by the writer, was always observed by 
the speaker. 

Bayonet ^bdonet, according to Jones, Fulton, Knowles, and Reid; biyunett according 
to Walker, Perry, Jameson, and Smart, and bdgonet, according to Sheridan. It may 
be observed, that the common soldier says bdffonet, and the officer, banet or bamet, 
and that the last is the most common pronunciation among such civilians as know the 
word from use rather than from books. We always find a difference in the pronun- 
ciation of words as used by persons accustomed to speak them, and by persons who 
have only read them. 

Bison ^bis*n, according to Webster; bizun, according to Jameson and Smart; bisun, 
according to Knowles and Rdd. Webster writes bisn^ without marking the vocality 
of the n by the mark '». This is usual among writers of pronooncing dictionaries, 
who do not seem to have felt that there was a difference between dublif)^ where / 
does not make a syllable, and dub*ly where 7 does make a syllable, but very incon- 
sistently wrote dubliffy dubl. 

Caviare '^cavir, according to Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton, and Reid; caviar, accord- 
ing to Perry ; cavi4rt according to Jameson ; cavyir, according to Smart ; cavydr' or 
cavyhy according to Knowles. It may be interesting to add, that this word is rcaUy 
French, in wh^ch language it is pronounced cavyq;r; and, as it is a Russian preparation 
of sturgeon's roe salted, that the Russian name is ecri. 

Cucumber^ cucumber y according to Enfield, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, and Webster; 
c/cumbery according to Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Fulton, Kenrick, and Scott ; cueum- 
bery according to Jones. Walker says of this word, " It seems too firmly fixed in its 
sound of C8cumber to be altered ;" but Smart (1886) remarks, " No well-taught per- 
son, except of the old school, now says cvrvmbery or sparo-yrqs, although any other 
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]iroiiiui«mtion of creamier aod lupari^Kj woultl have been jiedantii: boqic thirty yews 
BgD." It may tie mterestiiig tu adil, that the word is derived from the Frenoh eon- 
cambre^concoHlr', and tJiat tha mnst natnral pronuncintion of thia hy English organa 
some hondreda nf years ago, would have been rsacmbr-f, (aa we Bee by einl bit emit, 
aud so ou,) of which sound eseainier was a mere rdbiemcat. By nome ill'luek, n 
writer foimd that the Latin name waaBuwBiM ( = cvc(JHu in EngUod,) and aa this now 
agreed with hia apelliiig in the second ayllablc, he forced the first syllalile into it like- 
wise, and hence most probably arose the spelling and pronunciation c%cuinb<!r: and yet 
J for IN might bare directed hint to the Froneh word in preference lo the Latin, 
(a.)— de/j/, Bccordmg to Walker, Perry, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, Jameson, Reid, 
Webster; d^fiU, according to Sheiidan; dtfil or dtfil, according to Knowlea; 
\'i^l, according to Smart. The verb is sIw^b dsfil. 

= e3er, according to Sheridan, Walkar, Ferry, Jones, EnGeld, Fulton, Jameson, 
i'Knowles, Smart. Hdd, Webslw, Scott, Nares, Smith, and Fry; s3er or ider, 
Kenrick; i/ter, W. Johnston. Smart says, "There is Dttlc to choose, 
in point of good us^," between ciffr and tier; and, althoogh no orthocpist seems In 
' lanction il, the pranunclation aier wai not unltnown some 100 yeitrs ago. Similar 
doubts eziat for Hdthen "Dr. Johnrnm, do you say luier or nider?" is a question 
ilteporlfid to have been Bslto! ; "AWar, scr," «aa tha laconic reply. 

'l^JansM, according to Sheridan and EnEeM; firv>el, fsnuil, firmel atfuneSl, 
'•ccording to Walker ; fanoH, fS/afl, fqruiel ar fiirmel, according to Perry ; faraSI, 
tccording tn Jones and Smart ; ^^nc^/ or fineel^ according to Fulton and Jameson \ 
mdfinBi/, according to Knowles. The latter Bsenu (u have hit iti we have here 
only two words in one, Jmf toel, and consequently sometimes one and sometunes the 
oUier ia more frequently accents. When the oompoond finnel ia used as an Oifjec- 
it is generally on the firet syllable, thus, tfirvBl spiQ. 
niaiile=goi>emdal, according lo Walker and Jameson; gurfmaul, according to 
j'trry, Jones, and Webster; gutrersdst, according to Enfield and Smart: ffopentasi', 
.■ecording to Sheridan; govem^t, according to Fulton and Kaowics, If we mnet 
the word, the analogy of eoiifi4<int wonld make us incline to giivmiaiit as the 
generally get over the difficulty by using gnvervet. 
:iU"am6'l, according to Sheridan, Walker, Ferry, ilonca, FuIIod, KnowW, and 
Smart; hamb'l, according to Enfield, Jameson, and Webster. The h is more often 
pronoanced in familiar conversation, aud omitted in solemn discourse. 
Ittimeat^ijiimieat, according to Perry, Enfield, Beed, Todd, Kees, and Webster; iiiim- 
ieai or iaiviiea!, according to Walker, Jonea, Fulton, Jameson, and Knowles ; and 
ileai, acDOiding to Smart. We have never heard any other pronunciation but 
immieel m actual use. 

mf—jiainiit. according to Walker and Snmrt; fiismin, acoording to Perry nnd 
nelon ; Jermin. according to Sheridan and Knowles. 

■lri}gf=nBlfj, according to Sheridan, Penj". Jones, EnSold, Jameson, aud Sinart; 

y or lalij. according lo Wnl ■' Fidtou i no}ij or nol^, according lo Knowles. 

if^/mi: nivnnlinir tnSlwri -. Peny, Jones, Pulton, Jameson, Knowles, 

L's nnd BaiTlay ; /ajur, Eufieiil ; /tjwr or 

I bctwren n and ( in unacccntrd ay|. 

■nr na the second syllable ia con- 



tivc, the ao 

3*007, loni 
■ecording t 
lave the w 
pTOaonciati 

Smart; Ax 
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ccrned, can be depended upon. Smart really writes le^jmr, where the^ denotes what he • 

calls " a slight semi-consonant sound between e and y ; ** we should practically make 

no distinction between le^jwr and /fjvr. Smart says, that there is little to choose, 

in point of good usage, between le^ur and le^ur ; and it is to be observed, that the 

final syllable is generally pronounced jwr instead of jv*** 
Marchioness =^mqrfuneSf according to Walker, Smart, Reid, Webster, and Kenrick; 

mqrgunes, according to Sheridan, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, and Jameson ; mirgunes or 

mirfuneSi according to Knowles. 
Natural =naguralt according to Sheridan; nagiiruly according to Walker and Jones; 

nati{ral, according to Enfield and Jameson; natyurdt^ according to Knowles, and 

Worcester ; ndg^mraly according to Smart. 
Oppugtier=opiinert according to Walker, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, and Webster; 

optignery according to Sheridan ; opunery according to Perry. 
Pageant =pajent, according to Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton, Knowles, and Smart ; 

pajent, according to Perry, Enfield, Reid, and Webster ; pajent or pajenty according 

to Jameson. 
Quinine =cmnin, according to Smart; cwinin, according to Knowles; cwininy according 

to Webster ; and it is also not unfrequently called cwincn and cinen. 
Rise (9,) = n*> according to Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton, Jameson, and Smart; rfr, 

according to Perry, Enfield, and Knowles. No one thinks of saying sunris for sunriz. 
Satgr=satur, according to Sheridan, Perry, Jones, Fulton, and Webster; satur, accord- 
ing to Smart ; sqiur, according to Jameson ; s&tur or satur, according to Knowles. 

In phonetic printing, we prefer to use s&ter with er instead of ur. 
Tenet = tenet, according to Sheridan, Ash, Scott, W. Johnston, Smith, FuHon, Jameson, 

and Knowles ; tenet, according to Kenrick, Entick, Perry, Fry, AValker, Jones, Enfield, 

Fulton (who gives both tenet and tenet). Smart, Reid, and Webster. 
TJsqehaugh—uscwehe', according to Perry, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, and Webster; 

uscwehi, according to Walker, Jones, and Fulton. 
Vase—v&z, according to Walker, Perry, Jones, Fulton, Smart, and Reid; v&s, according 

to Sheridan, Enfield, Knowles, Webster, Kenrick, and Scott; vaa or voz, according 

to Jameson ; and the pronunciation vqz is not uncommon. We have never heard vas. 
Were^wer, according to Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, Fulton, Jameson, Knowles, 

and Smart ; war, according to Enfield ; war or wer, according to Webster. 
Xiphoid =:zifT9d or zif^od, according to Worcester. 
Yeoman^ yoman, according to Walker, Perry, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, Jameson, Knowles, 

Smart, Reid, and Webster ; yemun, according to Sheridan, Soott, Smith, and Barclay ; 

yumun, according to Kenrick. 
Zenith— zmit, according to Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, Enfield, Fulton, Knowles, 

Reid, and Webster ; zenit or zmit, according to Jameson ; zenith according to Smart 

and Rees, and most mathematicians and astronomers. In its metaphorical sense, 

zent is often heard. 

It must be borne in mind, that the twenty-eight instances here cited 
are by no means isolated ; they have been selected at hazard, in turning 
over the dictionary, out of a mass of others. Now, " doctors may dis- 
agree, and soundest casuists " be allowed to " doubt ;" but the pupil who 
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is learning to read ought to experience no doubt, should have no cause 
for hesitation, but should, at once, on seeing a word, be able to pronounce 
it as the writer purposed, leaving the responsibility of the pronunciation 
to the writer ; and, as there is scarcely one who has not his own peculiar 
orthoepical fancies, he would thus have the advantage of having them 
observed, weighed, and either adopted or rejected by other writers. It 
is one of the advantages of a phonetic system of spelling, to which we 
shall presently aUude at greater length, that it tends to fix, not merely 
the spelling, but the pronunciation of the language. 

§ 20. 

Origin of the Fhotietic Movement in the Difficult^/ of Learning the 

Pronunciation of Unusual Words. 

Enough, perhaps more than enough, has now been advanced to prove 
that the heteric alphabet is a scientific failure, that it does not subserve 
the purpose of an alphabet, but reduces our language to a series of signs, 
the individual meanings of which must be separately studied. It needs 
no long calculations or deep thought to shew, that it must be much more 
difficult to lea"m the separate meanings of 90,000 symbols, than the sepa- 
rate and combined meanings of 40. A child may accomplish the latter 
in a few days or weeks at most ; a man might be years in performing the 
former task. Yet we do find instances, either of wonderful acuteness in 
childhood or short memories in manhood, as we have ourselves heard 
more than one person say that they have never experienced any difficulty 
in learning to read or spell : and the well-known writey. Miss Mitford, 
" expressed her surprise" to Mr. Benn Pitman, in Sept. 1846, "that learn- 
ing to read should be felt to be a difficulty by any one ; for herself, she 
could not remember the tim£ when she was unable to read. At two years 
of age, she was frequently placed upon the table to read the newspaper to 
her father's guests ;^^^^ the very circumstance of this half -public exhibition 
of her accomplislynents, might have served to suggest to her their un- 
usual character. Mr. Merry, the jailer of Reading, has also stated, that 
as a general rule, every class of persons learn to read in six weeks at the 
jail. (31) We give the latter assertion as we find it ; but not having any 
opportunity of knowing what Mr. Merry chooses to consider an ability 
to read, we are quite imable to test its correctness, and cannot but con- 

30. Phonotypic Journal for 1846, p. 321. 

31. See Phoneiic Journal for Feb. 1848, p. 67. 
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ccive that this gentleman must have a very low standard indeed. It is, 
of course, not to be denied that in six weeks almost any class of adults, 
and even such children as are committed to a public jail, may be taught 
to read certain books, and may even acquire a certain (or uncertain?) 
power of recognizing some thousands of our most common words, or of 
humming and hawing through their class books somehow ; but that they 
should read " a book to instruct themselves," must surely be a mis- 
take. The experience of almost every schoolmaster in the United King- 
dom would serve to shew this. Let any one walk into a school, National 
or British, and examine some children who have been taught to read for 
one, two, three, or four years, and try them with an imfamiliar passage 
from an unfamiliar book, and mark how far their power of reading extends. 
Nay, even among the better educated classes, if we present an unfamiliar 
l)ook, containing words which are a httle beyond the ordinary sphere of 
the reader's knowledge, or which he has seldom seen, and perhaps never 
heard, he will be forced to guess at their sounds, and will, perhaps, as 
often guess wrongly. It is interesting to know, that the movement we 
are now advocating, took its rise from this very circumstance. " When 
I was about 17 years of age," says Mr. Pitman, in his speech at the 
Ipswich Phonographic Soiree, held 14 May, 1845,(^2^ " I had read most of 
our standard English authors, and had a tolerable acquaintance with the 
language as it existed in books, but I had not enjoyed the opportunity of 
healing it ^oken. The language of every-day life consisted of but few 
words, and at the pronunciation of all the rest I was obliged to gue%%^ or 
turn them out in a pronouncing dictionary 1 thought it would be less 
trouble to read the dictionary through, and copy out the words that I 
was accustomed mentally to mispronounce; for I had, of course, some 
idea of the sounds of the letters and the position of the accent in each 
word. I saw, too, that by this plan, I should secure other words that I 
had not happened to meet with in the com'se of my reading. When my 
task was finished, I had a list of two or three thousand words that I had 
not simply to learn the pronunciation of — this would have been an easy 
task — ^but I had to unlearn the false mode in which I had been used to 
utter them to myself while reading. I must account for my extreme 
ignorance in this respect, by observing, that I had enjoyed only the edu- 
cation of a National school, from which I was taken, I think, at about 
the age of 13, and became clerk in the establishment of a clothier in the 

32. A full report of Mr. Pitman's speech is given in the Vhonotyjnc Journal for July, 
1845, pp. 142—147. 
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west of England, where my father was manager. These columns of words 
I read over and over again, both tacitly and aloud, until I was well 
acquainted with then. About a year afterwards, I commenced the prac- 
tice of short hand, and have continued it to the present time, a period 
of fifteen years. I read through Walker again for the same purpose about 
four years after, and particularly studied the * Principles of English Pro- 
nunciation ' prefixed to the Dictionary, and the * Key to the Pronunci- 
ation of Classical and Scripture Proper Names.' Both of these parts 
of the book I read several times. This perusal of Walker I must consider 
as the commencement of my phonographic career, though the name of 
* phonography ' was not thought of tiQ many years after. By this means 
I obtained some acquaintance with the alphabet of the spoken language, 
which, as we aU know, is quite different from the alphabet of the written 
language." Few have the patient industry of Isaac Pitman, as evinced 
in this perusal of Walker's Dictionary, this extracting of mispronounced 
words, and their careful study ; and rume should be forced to acquire a 
knowledge of their own language by such painful processes. It is unjust 
to waste their time and intellectual strength over such letter-grubbing, 
when we have the power to exhibit the proper sound of each word at a 
glance. But if a talented youth like Isaac Pitman, who had already read 
the works of our best authors, was obliged to make himself acquainted 
with the soimds of the words he had so frequently seen, by a process 
so laborious, because circumstances did not throw him into the way of 
persons who spoke these words, what must be the state of those many 
thousands, who, without his talent and perseverance, and with no more 
opportunities of learning words than he had, pore over the hieroglyphics 
of our written language ? Should we say that that German could read 
English, who spoke of the " Soae&te of TUzafml CnovUdqe^^^Q^) although he 
might have perfectly understood an English book when he saw it ? True, 
as far as acquiring information for himself, he could read English, as well 
as we in England read Latin. But would an ancient Roman have been 
satisfied with hearing his own child read Latin as we do ? or should we be 
satisfied if our children read English like this German ? We cannot read 
our own language properly unless we are able to give the sounds of every 
word in it the moment that the symbol for that sound is presented to the 
eye, without any intermediate thought or reflection ; and we are not able 

33. The letter q is used to represent the guttural German and Dutch g ; the letter k 
expresses the guttural German and Dutch ch^ as may he seen in the alphahet facing the 
jb. This example of pronunciation is taken fi-om Professor Clarke's Vocal English. 
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to read it at all if we cannot supply the sound after Laving fully examined 
the several elements of which the symbol is composed. 

• § 21. 
Hetericiam a Bar to Educatio^i. 

The misfortune of the heteric system, therefore, is not so much that it 
is a scientific failure, as that it opposes a great and most unnecessary 
obstacle in the path of knowledge. Let it be always remembered, that 
though a person is not educated who can only read and write, yet no 
person can be educated without being able to read and write ; no person 
can even derive proper benefit from education unless reading and writing 
are almost as easy to him as hearing and speaking. If the mechanical 
action of the hand in writing, even in that brief and beautiful phono- 
graphic style which keeps pace with the speaker's tongue, be necessarily 
somewhat more fatiguing than the action of the organs of speech, yet it 
can be kept up for a longer time ; the voice fails before the hand. And 
reading should never be any effort ; it should be the recreation and delight 
of mankind, even more so than listening. The most honeyed words pall 
on the ear; the excitement of listening wearies the brain; we long for 
retirement and quiet, when, with our silent and ever-ready friend — the 
written word — ^we indulge in communings that are inexpressibly gratify- 
ing to our intellectual existence. Could we indeed sum up the amount 
of pleasurable instruction which we have derived from spoken words, and 
compare it with that derived from written sources, how small would the 
former appear ! Without the mystic scratches that cover the scholar's 
paper, where indeed were our knowledge P Can any one, then, fuDy im- 
pressed with the immense advantage of learning to read, in the acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of nature and nature's God, consent to allow of any 
impediments in the learner's path, impediments formidable enough to 
prevent very many from ever attaining the power — ^the simple, lowest, 
most indispensable power, of reading ? Can any one willingly consent to 
a state of things from which such effects as the following can result? 
^^ England and Wales, with their sixteen millions of people, contain 
marly eight millions unahle to write their names, and wot less tJum 
FIVE millions unahle to read their mother to7igu£. This is a startling, 
an unwelcome, statement. It is natural that good men should endeavour 
to escape from an admission of its truth. To ourselves it is imwelcome. 
We would not believe it ti*ue, if we could avoid it. But it is a conclusion 
which results, not merely from the publications of the llegistrar General, 
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nor from any solitary testimony, but from evidence emanating from a 
multitude of points, and all converging upon tliis issue."(^) It is not 
merely from want of instruction, although this has been remarkably defi- 
cient in our otherwise civilized country, that these lamentable results have 
ensued; much, very much, must be attributed to the tediousness and 
trouble, " the labour and disgust of learning to read," which have made 
it, in the words of the same sagacious educationalist who has thus char- 
acterized it, " the most difficult of all human attainments. "(^^) 

§ 22. 

Fkoneticism a Help to Uducation. 

Oiu* alphabet is, therefore, not merely a scientific failure, it is a moral 
failure, because it deprives a large portion of our population of enjoying 
one of the most indispensable blessings of civilized life, the power to read. 
Change the system, abolish the heteric mode of spelling, print phonetically, 
and more will be done towards teaching the whole people to read, than 
doubling or tripling the nimiber of schools in the kingdom ; for the plan 
of reading on the phonetic system is so simple and so easily comprehended 
and explained, that one would teach another for the pleasure of the thing, 
without the necessity of the formal intervention of a school apparatus. 
We are not decrying schools, because we do not think that education 
consists solely in the power to read, or to read and write. This power 
forms but a very small fraction of education, which may be commenced, 
but can never be conducted far, without it. Education is three-fold — 
physical, moral, and intellectual; the power to read belongs only to the 
elements of intellectual education, and is in that only a means for acquir- 
ing knowledge, and scarcely to be called knowledge itself. But education 
does not finish at school ; it lasts a man's life ; and much is contributed 
to it by the ability to read, without which most men would be, as it were, 
cut off from the world of great and good and intellectual men — men whose 
sayings ai*e worth treasuring, and whose thoughts are for all time — simply 
because they have no opportunity of personal communication with such 
men, or, if they have, cannot derive the same advantage from their society 
as they can from their vmtings. We do not despise the heteric system. 



34. Extracted from an artide on Popular Education in England^ in the British 
Quarterly Review , Nov. 1846. 

35. Practical Education^ by Maria and R. L. Edgeworth; 2ud edition, 1801, vol. 1, 
1>. 73. 
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We liave ever looked upon the invention of writing as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, achievement of human intellect. Any system by which 
the thoughts of men can be made evident to the sense of sight, and to 
last beyond the grave, however clumsy the contrivance, or however diffi- 
cult to acquire, is an incalculable advantage to mankind. But as the 
carriage-roads superseded the mule-tracks, and have themselves been in 
turn superseded by the railway, the earlier and clumsier contrivance must 
always yield to the new and commodious invention. The heteric system 
has done its duty ; it has had its day ; it must be numbered with the 
things we reverence for the advantages they have bestowed upon us, and 
yield to the phonetic plan, as the last year's express gives way to the 
electric telegraph ; and for the same reasons, the loss of time which its 
retention would necessitate. 

§ 23. 

Recent Phonetic Changes in the Orthographic 8y%tetn% of European 

Languages. 

Nor are these anticipations in which we indulge Utopian or unfounded. 
There has been for some time a general recognition of the importance of 
phonetic orthography ; and other nations have changed their mode of spel- 
ling from the arbitrary to the phonetic. It was one of the first duties 
of the Spanish Academy to settle the orthography of the CastUlian lan- 
guage, (^*') upon which it published a treatise in 1741. The principles 
which it laid down to be pursued were as follows : — 

" 1. The pronunciation of a word should be the sole and universal rule for its ortho- 
graphy, when it is sufficient to determine the various letters. (^ 

36. These details respecting the orthography of the Spanish language are taken from 
a little work published by order of the Academy, entitled : — Ortografia de la Lengua 
Castellana, compuesta por la Real Academia Espanola; 7th edition. Madrid, 1792. 
In p. viii we find that " Esta empresa ardua y diHcil (de hacer uniforme la escritura cas- 
tellana y de facil practica y execucion) hasta ahora no lograda, fue uno de los primeros 
objetos de la Academia;" (This arduous and difficult problem, to make the Spanish 
orthography uniform, and its practice and execution easy, which had not been as yet 
satisfactorily solved, was one of the first undertakings of the Academy). 

37. This reservation is in consequence of the ambiguity of some of the letters in 
Spanish, as mentioned in the next principles ; it is gratifying, however, to think that 
even these few reservations have now almost entirely disappeared from the language. 
Thus the letter ;r has now no longer two significations, but is always used as cs,j being 
substituted for the other sound, the phonetic h or k; and qu is not used for both phonetic 
cw and c, but in the former case cu is substituted. Chramdtica de la Lengua Castellana 
segun ahora se habltty oidetiada por Don Vicente Salvd. 2nd edition, Valencia, 1835. 
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" 2. In all words where the pronunciation is not enough to decide upon the letters 
to be used, and the etymology is known, the writing should conform to the etymology, 
since it is customary to write such words, as in some proper names or technical expressions, 
where pA, cA, and k are used ; but if common custom varies at all in these respects, those 
letters which are peculiar to the CastiUian language, and are equivalent in pronunciation, 
should be employed. 

" 3. When the etymology is doubtful and the same sound can be written with various 
letters, custom must be consulted ; and if no invariable custom can be discovered, those 
letters must be chosen which would most naturally occur to a Spaniard ; as ^, in pre- 
ference to r (^; y in the combinations ^e, gi^ in preference to^; andy in the combina- 
tions y«,yo,^"w; and c in preference to ^ in the combinations euay cue^ cuo; and ce^ ci 
rather than ze^ zi.(p) 

" 4. Derivatives and compounds that preserve any equivocal letter of their primitives, 
should be written with the letters used in the Spanish language for the primitive or 
simple word."(""0 

If we consider the difficulties of the task, and more especially the obsta- 
cles of prejudice, we cannot but admire the good sense displayed in these 
principles : and they have borne good fruit ; for the orthography of Spanish 
at the present day leaves little for the phonetician to desire, as it suffices 
to determine the pronunciation of every word with ease and certainty. 
The Academy were even so provident as to furnish a set of rules for ac- 
centing words, taking care to write the accent on all words to which their 

38. It may be necessary to mention, that very few Spaniards indeed are able to dis- 
tinguish b from V. "When they pronounce the t;, it is more like the German to (phonetic 
v) than the English and phonetic v, and this accounts for the confusion. 

39. Both being pronounced /«, te. 

40. " I. La pronunciacion se debe tener por regla tinica y universal siempre que por 
ella sola se puede conocer con que letra se ha de escribir la voz. 2. Todas las voces en 
que la' pronunciacion por si sola no puede servir de gobiemo y el origen es conocido, se 
deberan escribir conforme a el, habiendo uso comun y constante de escribirlas de este 
modo, como sucede en algunos nombres propios y de artes y ciiencias que por esta razon 
se escribcn con ph^ con ch, y con k ; pero si el uso f uere vario, se usara de los caracteres 
propios de nuestra lengua, que seau equivalentes en la pronunciacion. 3. En las voces 
que son de ongen dudoso, 6 incierto y pueden escribirse con letras diversas, pero de una 
misma pronunciacion, se ha de consultar el uso : y no habiendole constante, se escribi- 
rau con la letra que sea mas natural y propia del castellano, como en competenda de b 
y V consonante con b ; en competencia de ^, jy y k con ^ en las combinaciones ge^ gi, y 
cony en las combinaciones y«,yo, ju; en competencia ^q cj q con <? en las combinaci- 
ones cuay cuCy cuo ; y en competencia de (? y 2; con ^ en las combinaciones ce, ci. 4. Los 
derivados, 6 compuestos que conservan de sus primitivos alguna de las letras que son 
equivocas en la pronunciacion, deben escribirse con aquella que tuviere en nuestra lengua 
la voz primitiva, 6 semplice, como de baraja^ barajar ; de veneno eiwenenar" Orto- 
grafia Castellana, pp. 11 — 13. 
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rules did not apply ; a mode of proceeding which we have imitated in the 
use of the English phonetic alphabet. In all languages that admit of the 
accent at all, it plays so important a part that a word becomes disguised 
or altered in its signification if the place of the accent be varied, so that 
it is of the utmost importance to know what syllable should be accented. 
In our own language, in which the analogies of the Grermanic and the 
Eomance languages both act upon the position of the accent, it is almost 
impossible for a foreigner, or any one to whom a strange word is presented, 
to know where to place the accent. As an example of this we may state, 
that the word 'phonotyyy^ which on every analogy should have been ac- 
cented phomtypy^zfcmdtipiy (the pronunciation that the author of these 
pages, who was the inventor of the word, himself makes use of,) is marked 
to be pronounced /owo^i^t in Worcester's Dictionary, and is often so pro- 
nounced by others. We have guarded against this error in these pages, 
by always printing the accent. 

We have seen that the Spanish language has altered its orthography 
from an arbitrary or heteric, to a phonetic system, within the last century. 
At the beginning of the present century the Dutch language was similarly 
remodelled, so that it is also now as nearly phonetically written, as it was 
possible without introducing new letters. "The services of Professor 
Siegenbeek (=:Seqenbac\ in restoring and remodelling the Dutch language, 
have been so highly estimated by his country, that his system of ortho- 
graphy obtained the sanction of the Dutch government in 1806. Since 
this time, for the 'sake of uniformity in expressing words, it is required 
that every public document should be written in strict accordance with 
the Professor's orthographical sy8tem."(*i) The strictness with which 
the Dutch language follows the Germanic rule of accentuation, allowed 
the Professor to dispense with accent laws altogether. 

If we glance at the Polish, Bohemian, and Magyar (=Madyqr) or 
Hungarian alphabets, we shall find that they are all modem, and con- 
structed on phonetic principles. The Bohemian is distinguished by a 
formal recognition of a vocal I and r, which are used even in accented 
syllables, and the Magyar and Bohemian are the only European languages 
(so far as we know) that distinguish the long and short vowels by a sys- 
tematic series of signs. 

41. A Dictionary of t/te Anglo-Saxon iMniguage^ by the Rev. J. Bosworth, LL.D. 
London, 1838, Preface, p. cix., note 39. 
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§24. 
Modern Hetericism an Approxifnation to Fhoneticmn. 

Moreover, if we compare the present with the older orthography, even 
of Italian, French, German, and English, we shall find that many changes 
have been made, and chiefly with a phonetic feeling, letters being rejected 
as superfluous because they were not sounded, and in some cases the 
whole orthograjjhy being changed in order to afford a better clue to the 
pronunciation. True, many anomalies have been retained in all these lan- 
guages, (^2) for different reasons, and especially from fancied etymology; but 
the conclusion on reading any English, French, German, or Italian work 
printed between three and four hundred years ago, or even at a much 
later date, or copies from still older manuscripts, is inevitable, that writers 
have been gradually wishing to write more and more in accordance with 
the sounds of the words, as well as they could express them by the 
very inefficient means of the old Roman alphabet. It is strange with 
what timidity and lack of invention different nations have clung to this 
alphabet, as if it had been the perfection of human reason, (as some en- 
thusiastic writers styled the English code of laws, when there were as 
many hanging offences as days in the year,) and scarcely ventured upon 
more than a diacritical sign or two. Thus the Poles and Bohemians, on 
rejecting the old Sclavonic letters, and taking up the Latin, have treated 
us to accented and dotted consonants of all descriptions, until a page of 
Bohemian presents nearly the same fanciful look as a page of the Koran, 
with its dots and little strokes above and below. The same device has 
been employed, only to a less extent, in the German and northern lan- 



42. The Italian is by far the most phonetic ; if, indeed, a diacritical mark were used 
to distinguish the two sounds a. and a of e^ and the two sounds p^ 6 (very nearly o, e) 
of Oy and the two values ta^ dz of z, and the position of the accent were always marked 
when it did not fall on the last syllable but one, little would be left to desire, as the 
duplication of the consonant (double consonants being always sonnded) sufficiently dis- 
tinguish the long from the stopped vowels. The Germans generally assert that their 
language is pronounced as it is written ; it may therefore not be out of place to add, 
that according to Rapp, {Physiologie der Sprache, vol. 4, p. 51,) the Grerman e^ including 
its use in diphthongs, " has eight different functions, according to good high German pro- 
nunciation," namely, ^, a, e, a, e, and a and o respectively, in the diphthongs fei, eu^, 
while it is also mute. " If," continues he, " we took notice of popular distinctions, 
which are very generally diffused, as, for example, the long and short nasal pronunciation 
of e^ we should have ten uses of this letter. This may be a little matter for those to 
lay to heart who assert that German is spoken as it is written." 
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guages, in the use of " o, ii, a, a, ae, oe," and in French in the employment 
of "4 e, e, a," 8cc., to represent phonetic distinctions. But the most 
common refuge has always been digraphs ; several letters, which have each 
individually distinct meanings, being stuck together to form a new letter, 
which has a meaning different from all of them ; as a new chemical com- 
pound differs in properties and appearance from the sum of those of its 
several constituents. We have already seen the enormous extent of this 
evil in our own language, whereby the number of letters in the alphabet 
has been increased from 26 acknowledged, to upwards of 200 effective 
symbols. The French language can boast of nearly as many ; but it has 
one advantage over ours, and that is, that each combination has but one 
meaning instead of several, so that, however difficult it may be to spell 
French, (a difficulty which is exhibited in the orthography of almost every 
writer in France, even the most educated men making extraordinary or- 
thographical blunders, so that the compositors seem to be the only true 
professors of orthography,) it is comparatively easy to read it ; for, as we 
have already said, the difficulty of reading does not so much consist in 
having the meaning of a great many symbols to learn, (although this is, 
of course, a serious and unpardonable, because unnecessary, hindrance,) 
as in the uncertainty of their use. In French there are some of the sim- 
ple vowels which can only be expressed by digraphs ; thus, ow=m, eM=o, 
an or ^=on, i»=an, (w=on, and tt»=un. Again, for the consonants, 
cA=J, and quz=:Q, (or rather cj, that is, a very paletal c,) and so on. In 
our own language, we have no recognized means of expressing/, f, i, y, 
except by the digraphs «A, th^ th, ng. In German, the simple letters /, 
ky y require the compounds «cA, ch, ng ; and the guttural which we repre- 
sent phonetically by q, which is of frequent occurrence, has no recognized 
form different from g. The combinations of consonants look most singu- 
lar to an English eye in Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian, and it may 
be a matter of curiosity to many of our readers to see them explained ; 
we have therefore added them in a note.(*3) 



43. The Polish alphabet of simple letters is as follows, the phondtypy as explained 
in the Phonetic Journal for Jan. 1848, being placed after each letter: — a, q a; « on; 
* b ; ci%y (/ ts] (and often like 9) ; rf d ; ^ a e, ^' i, f an ; /f ; ^ g ; A k ; i z\\j Y\ 
k c\ l\ (ahnost Ij), / (with a bar struck throagh it) 1 ; fw m ; « n ; «' nj ; o o\ o' \i\ 
jBp; rr; *8; tf's; ^t;«rau;ie>f;drcs;yli; zz\ s^ ^\ i {oT rz) i^. The com- 
pound consonants kcq cz <^\ d/ jl rzi^; sz f; szcz jq : *V cjtsj or sts] ; ckk', 9ch sk ; 
phi\ rhr-y tht; qu cw. 

The Bohemian alphabet of simple letters is Jia; bh; c is; <?A k; d d; ^ e ; / f ; y g; 
h h; i\; j y I k C'y II; m ui; n n; o {or o) ', p }i', rr; s 9; 1 1; uw, «?v(orf) 
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§ 25. 

Phoneticism a Want of the Age, 

Several attempts have been made from time to time to write English 
phonetically, or more phonetically than at present. Those which intro- 
duced no new signs were necessarily failures. Dr. Franklin famished a 
practical alphabet in 1768, introducing six new symbols for our phonetic 
Oi «,/, y, f, d, but he did not carry it into practice beyond a short cor- 
respondence. Abner Kneeland, also an American, invented an alphabet(*^) 
with many new letters, and he had types cast, and printed from them ; but 
as he mixed up an attack on Christianity with an attack on het^ric spel- 
ling, he fell into deserved contempt. Professor Clarke, pf Aberdeen, 
printed an "Attempt at Vocal English," in 1844, in which he created a 
few new forms by inverting some of the types, but the attempt was not 
made on a large scale, his work being only privately printed. To the 
writer he seems to have attempted too fine an analysis, as his object was 
to express the words precisely as they are uttered in conversation, with 
all the colloquial indistinctnesses with which our spoken language abounds. 
In the same year, Ebenezer Bich, of Troy, New Hampshire, U. 8., sent 
in a proposal to Congress for a new alphabet, leaving the forms for sub- 
sequent choice. We are not aware that his proposal led to anything. 
Dr. Comstock, also an American, has proposed a scheme, differing very 
slightly from ours as far as analysis is concerned, but remarkably differ- 
ent in the forms of the types he has selected. He has printed several 
books, and still, we believe, edits a magazine in these types. Mr. John 
Faulder published what he termed " The English Missionary Alphabet," 
consisting of 38 letters, the new forms being made from the old ones, by 



y i'y zz ; — a a; ^'a; i z\ 6 Q; u m-, ^ 1 — S in (only used as an etymological sign) ; 
e" (the mark " is properly placed over the letters) ya (or ja) ; c" q; d* d], g^g; tC nj ; 
''''•'3 5 *" / > ^ t) ; ar* 3. The letters / and r are also occasionally " semi-vowels," as th« 
grammarian we cite (Zidk) calls them, being precisely our vocal 7, V accented or not ; 
thus, foM « pad*] ; tma = s'ma ; tm « t'm ; shrz — sc'rz ; jirttu » p'rstu. 

The HungarioH or Madyor simple and compound letters areaa; ^a; ^h; cz U; 
esq; (<?Ak?)j ddi, ee; ^9^;ft;gg; gy d); Ah; *t; it;jj; he; l\; lyl];m 
m; »n; nyu); o o; 60; 06; 6' 6; p p; rr; «/; szs; t t; tyi), u u; Mm; fi^ii; 
«' U ; 9 y ; 2! z ; 2r« 3. This is certainly the most completely phonetic alphabet of modem 
Europe ; the only trouble is the double sense of « in «, 8z, zs, and this is scarcely to be 
considered : e and y are only auxiliary signs, and have no signification wlien used alone. 

44. Described in the Fhonotypie Journal for 1844, p. 824. Dr. IVanklin's alphabet 
may be also found in the Phofiotypic Jtmrnal for 1844, p. 80. In the same volume, 
p. 826, will be found a notice of Professor Clarke's and Mr. Rich's alphabets. 
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placing a dot or small line under them, the effect of which is dazzling to 
the eye, while it is no economy in cutting types. Our own alphabet was 
four years in progress, and was published in a complete form on 1 January 
1847. Besides the recent phonetic alterations of the Spanish and Dutch 
languages, it is worthy of remark that the great German poet, Blopstock, 
attempted to introduce a phonetic alphabet into Germany ; but although 
he has several little treatises in the style of spelling which he proposed, 
the attempt met with no real success. Volney composed what he called a 
European Alphabet^ comprehending all the sounds in European languages, 
which he proceeded to apply to oriental dialects. (^) We are not aware 
that it ever came into use. 

It seems then that we have been nearing this point for some time past. 
A phonetic system of writing has become a want of the age, not merely 
to assist the learner in acquiring a knowledge of written English, but to 
assist the missionary and the traveller in taking down unwritten languages. 
" We must enter our protest," says a writer in the Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1848, "we fear an unavailing one, against the supineness which 
suffers those valuable monuments, the unwritten languages of the earth, 
to perish with a rapidity yearly increasing, without one rational and well- 
concerted effort to save them in the only mode in which it can be 
done effectually, namely, by reducing them to writing according to their 
exact native pronunciation, through the medium of a thoroughly well-con- 
sidered and digested Phonetic Alphabet. About 60 well-chosen, easily- 
written, and unequivocal characters, completely exemplified in their use 
by passages from good writers in the principal European and eastern 
languages, would satisfy every one, without going into impracticable 
niceties ; and we earnestly recommend the construction and promulgation 
of a manual of this kind, for the use of travellers, voyagers, and colonists, 
as a matter of pressing urgency, to the consideration of philologists, eth- 
nologists, and geographers, in their respective societies assembled." In 
a note on this passage the writer adds, " The phonotypic character devised 
by the ingenious Mr. Pitman (*®) and his associates, for the speedy and 

45. An accoQut of this alphabet wUI be found in the Phonotypic Journal for 1844, 
pp. 106—114. 

46. It may be remarked, in passing, that the writer spells these words "FonotipiJt 
kariktur** and "Mr. PitmUn;" neither spelling properly indicates any orthography 
which we have ever adopted, especially the i in " kanktur." When we wrote Piimun, 
u was used for what we now use e, and we attempted to represent familiar speech, an 
attempt which we have seen reason to renounce. For the histoiy of the invention of 
the phonotypic character, the reader is referred to note 8, p. 15, suprik. 
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effectual abrogation of the English language, (*7) would have considerable 
merit were it not founded on an essentially English instead of a cosmo- 
politan view of the vowel sounds, as represented by European letters, and 
therefore sure to be rejected by every foreign philologist ; {^) yet even 
these, enlarged to suit the exigencies of the case,(^ would be preferable 
for temporary use to the present no-system, in which each traveller in his 
diary, and each missionary in forming a grammar and dictionary, con- 
founds and for ever mars, as seems good in his own eyes, the pronunciation 
he pretends to fix." Thus it appears, on the admission of a very high 
authority, not only that a general phonetic alphabet is desirable, but that 
the one we have proposed, with a trifling exception, which we shaU con- 
sider in its proper place, is well adapted to supply the deficiency. 

§ 26. 
The Bisadvantoffes of HetSricism stated. 

The objections then against the heteric system of spelling English, so 
far as has been proved in the preceding pages, are contained in the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

1. No Englishman can teU with certainty how to pronounce any word 
which is presented to him in the heteric orthography, unless he has 
heard it uttered by others ; he may guess at its sound, and, if a prac- 
tised reader, will frequently, but neither always, nor even in a very large 
majority of cases, guess correctly; the impractised reader, on the other 
hand, is almost sure to guess incorrectly. 

2. No Englishman can tell with certainty how to exhibit the heteric 
orthography of a word which has never been presented to him in that 
orthography. Here again he may guess, and his guess will be more likely 
to be correct the greater his practice as a writer. Those who write seldom, 
such as the lower classes of society, rarely guess correctly; but it is as much 
guesswork with the educated as with the uneducated. 

3. As a consequence of the above propositions, the truth of which can- 

47. For abrogation read preservatian, if the object of the invention and its introduc- 
tion into general nse is to be properly designated. The language cannot be abrogated 
by a change of spelling, or it would have vanished long ago from the surface of the earth. 

48. We shall notice this objection to our alphabet hereafter. 

49. It has been so enlarged j see Phonetic Journal for Jan. 1848, pp. 21, 22, in r 
symbols for all the principal European and Oriental languages are provided. ^ 
the Essentials of Phonetics, in which the theory of a nnivmd al' 

at length. 
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m 

not be denied after a glance at the tables in the Appendix, it follows that 
the pronunciation and spelling of each word of the language has to be 
learned before a person can read and write the language with heteric cor- 
rectness. 

4. The great labour consequent upon attempting to commit to memory 
such a number of arbitrary symbols, or rather arbitrary combinations of 
twenty-six symbols, renders learning to read not only a hateful task to 
the child, but, in the words of an eminent educationalist, " the most dif- 
ficult of human attainments." (^®) " Spelling," continues the same au- 
thor, " comes next to reading : new trials for the temper, new perils for 
the understanding; positive rules and arbitrary exceptions; endless exam- 
ples and contradictions; till at length, out of all patience with the stupid 
docility of his pupil, the teacher perceives the absolute necessity of making 
him get by heart, with all convenient speed, every word in the language. 
The formidable columns rise in dread succession. Months and years are 
devoted to the undertaking; but after going through a whole spelling- 
book, perhaps a whole dictionary, till we come triimiphantly to spell 
Zeugma, we have forgotten how to spell Abbots and we must begin with 
Abaxementy (^^) It is needless to say that, although such tyranny may 
be practised upon the young, the old will not submit to it ; and hence 
the adult who cannot read at twenty-five, is never likely to attempt learn- 
ing to read all his life. 

5. The dreadful consequence to the nation, of these difficulties being 
thrown in the path of the vanguard of knowledge, is the astonishing want of 
education among the lower classes of English society, a wa^t shewn by the 
fearful fact, that, of those who are married, only about two men in three, 
and one woman in two, can or will sign their names. That this lament- 
able fact is chiefly due to the absurdities, contradictions, and consequent 
difficulties of the heteric system of orthography, may be looked upon as 
proved, because it is now a very laborious task, and one by no means 
successfully overcome in aU cases where it is tried, to teach reading and 
spelling at all, by means of the costly apparatus of a school, so that it is 
very rare indeed that we find one person volunteering to teacl\ another 
in his spare hours; whereas, on the phonetic plan, it is so easy to learn 
and to teach to read, that we have every reason to hope working people 
wiU find it a pleasure (although a brief one) to teach their children and 
comrades in their over hours. Writing opposes mechanical difficulties. 



50. Edgeworth*8 PracttceU Educaiion, vol. 1, p. 78. 

51. Ibid., p. 74. 
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wliich the raugh-haaded labourer, with [iiigers imfortmiately stiifened by 
the tool of ilk trade, the tile, the hammer, or the plough, cannot easily 
overcome; but btbii these will find it more easy to Eorm the simple strokes 
of phonetic short hand, than the " pothooka and hangers " in which alone 
the het&ic apeUing admits of being exhibited, while he will have no ortho- 
graphical and other inteUectnal difficultiea to surmount in addition to the 
mechanical ones just pointed out, aa he has on the present hetcrie system. 
But there is another raode in which the difficulties of heteric spelling, 
and the consequent length of time necessary to subdue them in order to 
learn to read with any degree oE fluency, acta disadvantageoualy on the 
state of education in this country. It ia found that the generality of 
children stop so short a time even at the low-priced or gratuitous schools 
of the National and British Societies, that when they leave them, they are, 
in very many caaea, far from having acquired the power of reailing with that 
facility, which can alone iudnco them to take up a book tor self-instruc- 
tion or amusement, and they are therefore totally unfitted tor instructing 
others. Books are consequently almost as much sealed to such persona 
after schooling as they were before, A book may lie on their shelves, 
hut it ia rarely opened. They camiot read, they can only spell i that ia, 
they cannot tell the combined values of the letters, they caa only give 
them their alphabeticd namea, of which it would require more than an 
QHdipua to uMiddle the combined signification. " It is scarcely worth 
while going through so much to learn so little," (aa we are informed the 
charity boy said when he had learned his alphabet,) if, when the long and 
wearisome instruction in reading (on the heteric |)lan) has been couacien- 
tiously gone through, the poor victim is not able to read any book with 
ease and certainty. What should we think of a govermnent which per- 
mitted half its people to remain dumb, and at least a quarter more to 
stutter and stammer, when the power of preventing it lay in ita hands? 
But this is effectively the caae in Eugland at the present day, where one 
half the people cannot read, and one quarter cau only read a very amaU 
portion of their own luugmige, and that with difficulty. There is sciffcely 
an educated young lady in the kingdom (those who have devoted them- 
selves to literary pursuits perhaps excepted) into whose hands you coidd 
put a scientific work on the moat common subjects of natural philosophy, 
and request her to read it aloud. There is scarcely one who would ac- 
cept the challenge. With educated men the case might be djfl 
because these have learned Greek and Latin, and hence have 
ant meana to guess at tlie pronunciation of scientifi 
is hardly one, if one, in the British empire whose n 
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universal, or whose self-confidence is so great, as to allow him to risk his 
reputation by attempting such a feat as we have proposed, provided only 
that the subject of the treatise be thoroughly new to him. But if we 
proceed beyond natural philosophy, and enter upon the mysteries of tech- 
nical terms in the various branches of trade and commerce — ^words whose 
use is generally confined to sets of workmen, or professionalists — then we 
may hazard the assertion, without the slightest fear of contradiction, that 
there is no man in the whole world, (except perhaps the author of a pro- 
nouncing dictionary, whose business it has been to collect pronunciations 
from all available sources, and even his memory may fail him,) there is 
no man, we repeat, in the whole world who could arrogate to himself 
the power of reading with a perfectly correct pronunciation any book at 
hazard, in which such expressions occurred. Listen to the landsman read- 
ing a tale of the sea; the townsman lost in the mysteries of agricultural 
phraseology; the ploughman wondering over the world of new words which 
pass current in the town; the phHologist reading a work on printing; the 
tradesman poring over philology ; the lawyer studying theology ; and the 
theologian puzzling his brains over the equally inscrutable books of law ; 
the man of any one profession opening a work for the first time which 
relates to any other profession whatever, — and hear what extraordinary 
mistakes, confusion, blunders, or, in the case of the modest and unpresum- 
ing, confessions of ignorance, abound. These are, all, the stutterers of the 
reading world. They can get on with a certain number of written words, 
as the stutterer can with a certain number of vocal sounds ; but once 
attack the dangerous quarter, and their mouths are closed, or they can pro- 
duce naught but splutter and gabble. We have put these down, at a very 
low estimate, at one quarter — ^they ought to be put down at the whole — of 
the reading population: and the reader will recollect that there would be 
no stutterers on the phonetic plan. But the dumb ! the dumb ! those to 
whom a book is a great unsolvable mystery, one of the things to wonder 
at, but not to touch — ^this is the class for which we grieve. Who will 
dare to deny them the help we offer, or beat down the arm we stretch 
out to raise them from their prostration of intelligence ? We may sum 
up this objection to the hetdric system of spelling in one short sentence : 
ffetericism is the mother of Ignorance. 

6. It may seem a light objection to advance after the above, but it is one 
much felt by men of science, by students of languages, and investigators 
of the histories of nations, that on the het^ric plan there is no imifonn 
method of reducing unwritten languages to writing, or presenting names 
of persons and places in those countries where either alphabetical writing 
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is uaknowii, (as China, Japan, and the barharoua coiiiitriea whiuh have 
no writing, alphabetical or symbohcnl,) or the Roman alphabet is not uaed 
{as in Kussia, Greece, and the whole of Asia and Airica). Indeed, even 
in those eountriea where the Boman alphabet is uand, the varieties of 
sounds attributed to the dlffeTent kttera arc so great, that the mere IDng' 
lish scholar can never even guess at the pronunciation. We do not aay 
that if the words were spelt phonetically, he would be able to utter these 
sounds; but as there ai-e but about as many French sounds to be learnt 
OS there are soiuids in his own langu^^e, he would stand a much better 
chance of pronouncing them correctly, if they were extracted from the 
language, and symbols provided for each, the meaning of which were 
taught in childhood, when the organs of speech are most adaptable to the 
expression of varied sounds. Let any teacher explain the difficulties lie 
has felt, even if he has proceeded no further tlian a map of Europe, or 
the history of England ; t*^) nay, to come closer home, if he does not 
advance further than the names of the towns in his own country, and 
those of the statesmen who have ruled it. Names are proverbial for the 
absurdities of their orthography, the pertinacity with which their owners 
ding to extravagant combinations of letters (^), and the mortification they 
feel when addressed by a ivrongly pronouuoed appellation. It ia felt per- 
[ Iiaps that a strange uncouth orthography is proof of an old descent; it is, 
I however, only a remnant of those times when the owners of such fine- 
aounding titles could not write ; when the seal was considered a more valid . 



3. We ivcollect, when rending the bi^tniy ot England as a cMd, coming to a nune 

' wUch Dot UDtreqneDtIf occura, Aix-la-Chapelle. No lioj in the elaas could vedIutc ou 

luunciug it. The reading nuutcr, who hud a little uquaintance widi French, aTter 

I lOiDD hesitation, said He might coll it B-la-fapel, a pronunciation no all thought very 

I pand, itffaaeontleiif beyoadonrabilitieBtDdiviBe, Bat,alaB! farouriaiD-glDry,nbim 

in future days we discovered (hat the French call it Si4q-fapel, without distiuguiihiog 

[ Mty ayllablo hjr aecent, pronouuciog the iza t, md inaking the j broad, Ihoa S. Ckarle- 

gne ia natntaUj csinnected with Ait, and hia name has paaacd, hj a aimilar AnglJciBm, 

o SqrlimsB, a word uuiutdligilile to a Frenchuiau, who wuiJd call him l^rliam). 

id we fidlowed the eiamph: ot the Gvimona, we might have aaved this absurdity by 

[ ttS&DZ liiui Cbarlcs the Qreat, a^ we talk of the Emperor Cborlea the Fifth. 

3. Some examples ot these eitraiBgint combiuatiuns will be loond in the Tables of 
the Appendii, Jfrna'cj, prononoced Mffii, ia a very ramarlLBbla one. The Anglo-Suion 
g ws> farmed in writing Bouiewhat like our tailed j, and we oonKfjUcnlly uot uiifre- 
qnently find * printed for g in books token from old mnnuscripta ; but it ia certainly 
singular to meet with Una mere niiiitake of the writer ot priulcr embalmed, and jcalooaly 
pceaerved, iu a luodcm uame. To wiilc Mmi:ies and any Miijii in nearly as bad bs 
L putting onc'a mark. 
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execution of a document than the signature ; because no lord whose intel- 
lects were above an idiot's could fail of being able to job down the hilt 
of his sword upon the melted wax, while reading and writing were rare 
qualities enough to save a man's life when convicted of a capital crime. (^) 
Those unpronounceable combinations in which the aristocracy of surnames 
delights, remind one forcibly of the misshapen monsters which we owe 
to the wild imagination of heralds, serving to designate a family, and 
puzzle the naturalist. They were the address-cards of olden times, and 
will, it is hoped, go out with shop-signs as the power of reading extends. 
Even now, the words Duke, Earl, Baron, &c., would be more generally 



54. This exemption was known as " the benefit of clergy." Clergymen could, in 
former times, claim to be tried by their own ecdesiaatical courts, and in order to prove 
that the offender was a clergyman, it was considered sufficient to prove that he could 
read and write, as no layman was supposed to possess this accomplishment. Verily we 
have advanced in bbok-speaMng since thaf time; the number of the book-dumb is les- 
sened. " The bishop," says Sir Thomas Smith, in his Commonwealth of England^ 
written in 1565, "must send one, with authority under his seal, to be judge in that 
matter at every jail-delivery. If the condemned man demandeth to be admitted to his 
book, the judge commonly giveth him a Psalter, and tumeth to what place he will." 
[We may remark, in passing, that the same verse was almost always selected, and that it 
went in consequence by the appropriate name of the 'hanging verse.*] *The prisoner 
readeth so well as he can (God knoweth sometime very slenderly ;J then he (the judge) 
, asketh of the bishop's commissary Leyit ut clericus? [Does he read as one of the clergy]; 
the commissary must say Legit [he reads], or Non legit [he does not read], for these 
be words formal, and our men of law be very precise in their words formal. Tf he say 
Legit, the judge proceedeth no further to sentence of death; if he say Non, the judge 
proceedeth forthwith to sentence." " The idle ceremony of reading,*' as Mr. Justice 
Foster terms it, was abolished in 5 Anne, c. 6, (1706-7,) but so jealous are we of old 
privileges, that it was not till the passmg of Peel's Acts, 7 & 8 Geo. IV., c. 28, § 6 (1827), 
that the whole farce was finally abolished. The history of the benefit of clergy, is in 
fact the history of the English people learning to read. The above particulars have 
been extracted from Knight's Political Dictionary. In Mr. Ford's Gatherings from 
Spain, (p. 204,) we find the following passage h-propos to the question of signatures : — 
" The kings of Spain seldom use any other royal signature, except the ancient Grothic 
rubrica (^rmbrecqj or mark. This monogram is something like a Runic knot. Span- 
iards exercise much ingenuity in these intricate flourishes, which they tack on to their 
names, as a collateral security of authenticity. It is said that a rubrica without a name, 
is of more value than a name without a rubrica. Sancho Panza tells Don Quixote that 
Ms rubrica is worth not one, but three hundred jackasses. Those who cannot write, 
rubricate. " No saber Jirmar " C^no sqjbir ferm^), — ^nqj to know how to sign one's 
name, — is jokingly held in Spain to be one of the attributes of grandeeahip." The 
change in the Spanish orthography is of very recent date, and the system of public 
instniction almost nil. 
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intelligible to the many if priiiteil on canittgc- panels, than tlie mysterious 
caps which at present adorn them. 

7. Our language is continually changing. It has greatly changed, both 
in its vocabulary and its construction, since the days of Wickliffe, of 
Chaucer, and of ShakHpere. Even the hetdric orthography exhibits very 
different appearances in the worka of those writers, and at the present day; 
at no time did it exhibit the pronunciation so clearly that no mistake 
could arise on thu matter. We are still in doubt, and must perhaps for 
ever remain in doubt, not merely as to the prouuuciation of the dead 
Latia and Greek, but of the dead English of these three great EngUsh 
writers, — dead, because no longer used in speech or writing,— dead, because 
we can give it no tongue which we are certain would have been imder- 
atood by these Ulustrious fathers of our language, were they living to 
hear us. Nay, there are veiy many who do not know that the pro- 
nunciation of English 100 years ago was different to ours. The sounds 
of many words have been changed, and then: orthography left untouched. 
In all that class of words in which ea now represents the aouud e, as pewe, 
tea, appear, &c., it was formerly pronounced a. It is difficult to helieve 
this tact. We were ourselves astonished when, on conversing with the 
well-known Dr. Patrick Kelly, smce deceased, he told us that he nml- 
leeted the ckaHge. It has therefore happened almost in our own day, and 
yet how few will believe it. (^*) These changes of pronunciation are in 



55. It ma; be evea Bdvisalile lo add n few proofs of it io b note. The dumge at fii'et 
exl«ttded over a greater number of wurda tban at preseat ; wa etill hem old people talk- 
ing u! a grd ger, meaaiog a grsi gar; the old joke of a stuut mou Eieiug always a gtiful, 
meaning a eir-JiU, belongs to this pronnnciation, and ia nnintelligiblo to thone who are 
not awaro of il , It ia rather Tenturoas to appeal lo rhyme fur a proof, bat ne have 
anfortuual«ly no other direct method of compuiag tlie pronnadatiou of tno sets of 
woid». Now, it ia known that our English poets, especially D[7den and Pope, to whom 

IWc are forced to appeaj, were not very particular in rhyming vowel soonds j tlioa, hatte 
liut, guard heard, rhyme in Dryden'a Aaast Mirabilii; atill, by compadng a great 
many instances, we arc able hi tell with tolerable acenracy, which was the legitimate pro- 
nunciation, and which the licenaa of the Thymer. In Uiyden's poem, already cilcd, we 
Iiave the foUowiag examples uf rliyawB teudiug to prove that ea was proaonneed as i, as 
it is made to rhyme with i or with the short e-- Aeai tieeae, guar iffir, lay lea (twice), 
grfot lel, obeg tea, preg tea, appear bear, Ihreat beat, i^ar tear, tel relreat, Ureal 
heal, fear Here, tea may, wear Aftpair, rear'd heard. The occaaioaal cieeptiona arc 
leate deeeinf, appeart tteeri, feared iteered. But there is more probability \ia»,deeeuie 
■ad such words wero pronounced dani both, becaaae thi^ atill nie ao iu Ireland, where 
the pronunciation has not elianged \ tnd, because we Snd instaneea oE apeUiug deeeate, 
conceave, as may be seen in Eiebardson's Dictionary. Tha word uleard ia alao so spellal 
in some cdilLone o{ Spenaer, as qnoted by Richanlsoa. We may tberefoie ai' 
I 2 » 
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reality changes of language, which are lost for ever to the etymologist 
from not having been fixed by the orthography ; for it is to the written 
language alone, and not to the spoken one, that the etymologist in his 
study is able to refer, first, because he cannot have constant access to a 
number of persons perfectly well acquainted with different languages, and 
speaking them as natives; and secondly, because the opinions of persons 
long since deceased have to be attended to. It would occasion no diffi- 
culty to the student, in reading old books, to see a variety of pronuncia- 
tions represented by symbols, as we even now condescend to spell Low- 
land Scotch differently from London English, and as in ancient times — 
although all such representations are and were imperfect, owing to the 
imperfection of alphabets — Herodotus, Theocritus, and Thucydides, 
wrote the same words very differently, to indicate (as they may have 
done with some effect to an ancient Greek) their own peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation; a very few words of explanation would be sufficient to render 
such a process easy and intelligible ; but it would be of great importance 
for those who strive to trace the gradual formation of language, to have 
a mirror in which every change is exactly reflected. 

8. Lastly, the het^ric system of representing our language, which is 
such a hinderance to natives who learn to read and write, is a still greater 
hinderance to foreigners. A vfery acute and learned German writer, who 
has shown his extensive acquaintance with all the European languages of 
the classical and Germanic stems, not only in their grammatical construc- 
tion, but in their phonetical development, thus introduces his remarks on 
English: Q^ "French has been for some centuries the common language of 

elude that Bryden pronounced eaBs am almost every case where it is now pronounced e. 
In Pope's Bape of the Lock, we find atoa^ tea, beams Thames, hair ear, obey tea, way 
bohea; the only exceptions are here appear, (but Pope also rhymes here and there, and 
we have no reason to suppose that these words were not true rhymes at one time; indeed, 
it is etymologically more natural to suppose that here was pronounced harj revered 
beard, (here, too, it would be more just to suppose that revere \sA originally its French 
sound, but it would be difficult to prove,) these disease, hair sphere, and there sphere 
may be taken in connection with the rhymes (found in the Essay on Man) ears spheres, 
fair sphere to sheHtthat sphere had most probably its French sound sfar. We will not 
pursue the investigation here, although we have carried it much further for our own 
satisfaction ; enough, we think, has been advanced to shew that the practice of rhymers 
bears out the assertion of Dr. Kelly as to the former pronunciation of ea. 

56. Dr. K. M. Bapp. Versuch einer Physiologic der Sprache nebst historischer En- 
twickelung der abendldndischcn Idiome nach physiologischen Grundsatzen [An Attempt 
nt Exhibiting a Physiology of Language, together with an Historical Development of the 
Western Idioms, on Physiological Principles]. Vol. 8, p. 157. 
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Europe for diplomatic and sociul iiurpoaeB; but it has never gaiucd h finn 
footing in extensive tracts of country exterior to Europe ; tor France has 
not had more enturprize in colonization than Italy itself. On the other 
hand, English may pass for the general language of all the world, with the 
exception of Europe. This idiom has become incomparably flowing, from 
a bold mixture and consequent resolution of the grammatical forms oE its 
(iothjc and Koman elements; and it certainly apijcars destined more than 
any other living tongue to play this part. The auitableneas of this lan- 
guage for universal adoption [rfte Univenaliiat dieaer Spracke] would be 
still more evident, were it not obscured by a whimsically antiquated ortho- 
graphy. The other nations of Europe mny esteem themselves happy that 
the English have not yet made this discovery." This is a warning which 
those who are Interested in the spread of our language beyond our own 
shores, should lay to heart. There is perhaps no language which is now 
spoken as their native tongue by a greater number of persons, none which 
is more generally diffused in all parts of the world; for the sun never sets 
on the British empire, and the British language is spoken wherever the 
British rule predominates. Over the immense peninsula of Hindostan, 
on the new continent of Australasia, the islands of New Zealand, the 
scattered rocks and islands of Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Singapore, Labuan, 
and Hong Kong; at the Cape of Good Hope, in the West Indies, over 
Canada; and, above all, in its new country, the United States of America, 
the British laugui^e asserts its claim to be heard; and the commerce of 
our country and of America will cause it to be heard fax and wide. The 
English are not good linguists, their traders reqiure to be spoken to in 
their own tongue. It is a matter not of merely national pride in extend- 
ing a knowledge of our own fine idiom, it is a matter of commercial in- 
terest, to facilitate, as far as it lies in our power, the means and appliances 
for learning it. No means halt so potent could be devised as a well-eon- 
structcd phonetic alphabet. Our grammar is easy, one of the simplest 
in existence. We have no intbctions and no genders of nouns and adjec- 
tives, no coiyugational varieties of verbs, and very few and simple alter- 
ations in our tenses. The order of our words, proceeding from subject to 
predicate, and thence to object, is that recognized as the simplest logical 
arrangement. Our vocabulary is enormous, while its capabilities for receiv- 
ing or inventing new words, with the resources of the German, Latin, and 
Greek at our command, are endless; nay, we can press im Indian or 
Arabic word into senice, and yet dress it up so that the stranger should 
scarcely be discoverable. 1( a universal language should ever prevail, we 
Becm to feel that it must be tlie Engbsh, or some descendant oi it. Other 
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idioms are spoken by too few, or are too original and straigbt-laoed to 
admit of the introduction of new terms. When French, Latin, and Greek 
words are Germanized, they produce a painful sensation on the ear; 
their foreignism is so apparent; they seem to have no more business 
where they are, than flies in amber. The French have shewn themselyes 
slow and unapt at incorporating new words ; the Italians seem to look no 
further than the Latin ; the Dutch will not allow the rights of citizensbip 
to a single un-Germanic expression. The Sclavonic languages are almost 
unheard of beyond the immediate neighbourhood in which they are spoken; 
the Spanish and Portuguese, although prevalent over immense tracts in 
central and southern America, are so little known beyond the countries 
which speak nothing else, that th^ can put in no claim to be universally 
adopted. The great dialect of the East, the Arabic and its sister 
languages, are so uncouth to European organs of speech, are founded 
upon such a totally different grammatical system, are written in such a 
cumbrous illegible character, and, although very copious, are so iU sup- 
plied with the terms which are indispensable to a European, that it would 
be impossible to attempt founding a universal language upon them. The 
Hindustanee language indeed, being already a mixed tongue, might have 
some claims, if it did not come into such immediate collision with the English 
as to have no chance of standing against it. The Chinese system of 
writing, and very complex rules of accentuation and intonation, which a 
foreigner scarcely ever catches with sufficient correctness to be perfectly 
intelligible, is not likely to extend beyond the three or four hundred 
millions who at present make use of it or its dialects. The contest lies 
between English and French. Our commerce and colonial possessions must, 
in the course of things, decide for the English, independently of any other 
consideration; but when it is recollected that the English can appropriate 
all and every word in the French language, and completely naturalize it 
when wanted, while it has the further resource of its own German parent- 
age, there can be no doubt as to which language is most likely to answer 
the requisitions of a universal tongue. Yet, while we let it wear that 
" whimsically antiquated " coat which at present decks its person, and 
is for all the world like a beggar's raiment, with party-coloured patches, 
botched on by the most inexperienced or wayward hands, we interpose an 
obstacle to its progress which all its other advantages cannot subdue. 
True, its rival is also an ill-spelt language, the worst perhaps in this 
respect, next to English (and Turkish), that the world has to be ashamed 
of ; but it is immeasurably superior to the English in this respect, because 
each of its combinations, although they are so many in number, has its 
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own invariable signification; so that tbose who can master the French 
sounds are not long in learning the meaning of the French symbols ; and 
this, independently of the great influence of the French power over 
Europe at different times in its history, and independently of the French 
capital having been for some time the seat of European civilization, has 
helped much to render the French language so universally studied. The 
EngUsh has forced its way, and is still forcing its way more and more, in 
spite of its orthography, from the great value of the works composed in 
it, and from the commercial activity of the EngHsh nation ; and it is not 
to be supposed but what, if a phonetic orthography were to become 
general, the numbers of those who study the English language would 
be incalculably increased. 

§ 27. 
A Summary of the Preceding Disadvantages of Hetericism. 

We have been led into so many observations on the above disadvan- 
tages of Hetericism, that it may be clearer to resume them in few words, 
as follows : — 

1. Het^ric Spelling renders reading very difficult. 

2. It renders writing still more so. 

3. It necessitates every student to learn the spelling and pronunciation 
of every word in the language individually. 

4. It renders the task of learning to read hateful, unpleasant, and slow. 

5. It is consequently one of the great causes of the general prevalence 
of ignorance among the EngUsh people at the present day. 

6. It occasions great difficulties to those who endeavour to reduce un- 
written languages to writing, and obscures the names of persons and places. 

7. It disables us from ascertaining the real condition of our spoken 
language, even a few hundred years back. 

8. It is a great obstacle to the imiversality of our language, and its 
general use among foreigners. 

§28. 

A Summary of the Advantages of Phoneticism, 

The advantages of o\a phonetic system might be almost summed up 
by taking the exact converse of each of the above propositions. 

1. Phonetic Spelling will render reading easy. 

2. It will render spelling easy. 
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3. It enables the student as soon as he has learned the phonetic alpha- 
bet thoroughly, to spell any word with the same accuracy that he can 
pronounce it. 

4. It renders the task of learning to read delightful to teacher and 
learner, and rapid of performance. 

5. It wiU consequently tend to remove the present ignorance of the 
people, by opening to them a ready means for acquiring knowledge. 

6. It will render the business of reducing unwritten languages to a 
written form, sure and easy. 

7. It will be of essential service to the student of languages, in shewing 
him the exact state of a language at a given time. 

8. It will tend most effectually to the general diffusion of our language 
among foreigners, and may complete the numerous claims which our idiom 
can already advance, to be used as a universal medium of communication 
between nation and nation. 



§ 29. 

Remarks on the Preceding Statement of the Advantages of Phoneticisfn. 

Some of these assertions require a few remarks. Propositions 1, 2, 3, 
follow from the simple fact, that it is easy i6 learn the use of forty distinct 
symbols, which are invariably employed in the same sense under the same 
circumstances. 

Proposition 4 is not a theory, it is a fact already determined by experi- 
ment. As early as March, 1846, when the phonetic alphabet was yet in 
an unfinished state, Messrs. Andrews and Boyle made the experiment of 
instructing some adult negroes at Boston, Massachusetts, U. S., with the 
success shewn by the following " Report of the Committee who aitended, by 
request of Messrs. Andrews and Boyle^ an exhibition of a class in Phonotypy^ 
on the 20a March, 1846 : — 

" The undersigned attended in the HaU of the Phonographic Institute, 
on the afternoon of Friday, March 20. 

"The persons presented for examination were four coloured adults, 
belonging to Providence, R. I., whose names and ages were given as 
follows : — John Johnson, aged 48 years ; Ann Dorrel, aged 26 years ; 
Elizabeth Thomas, 23, and Charlotte Murray, ^5 years. They were ac- 
companied by their venerable Pastor, who has encouraged them, with a 
benevolent enthusiasm, from the commencement of their efforts to acquire 
the art of reading. 
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" On the 9tli February last, neither of these persons knew the name or 
the power of a single letter of any alphabet. They affirmed that they did 
not know the top from the bottom of a book. Letters were to them 
unmeaning blots. 

" It appeared that they had attended, as a class, a course of lessons in 
phondtypy, equivalent to two weeks of six days each, and six hours a day, 
amounting in all to seventy-two hours of study, extending over a period 
of about six weeks. The experiment was made under many disadvantages. 
The pupils were not only ignorant, but utterly unused to mental applica- 
tion. Their want of familiarity with books can scarcely be appreciated 
by those who have used them from childhood. It was found to be diffi- 
cult for them to keep the attention on one line, following it from left to 
right, and then returning to commence at the next line. 

" The course of instruction was interrupted by the daily avocations of 
the pupils, by sickness in one case, and by the opposition of friends to 
the experiment. Their attendance on the recitations was quite irregular. 
Three different individuals acted at different times as teachers, all inex- 
perienced, and each having a different method of instruction. The books 
employed were found to be printed in too fine a type for adults, as they 
often complained that it pained their eyes to read. The large charts of 
the phonotypic alphabet now employed, could not be procured at the 
commencement, of the course. The place of instruction being used for 
other purposes, the attention of the pupils was necessarily diverted from 
the teacher. Such were the difficulties with which the experiment had 
to contend, as the Committee learned by enquiry into its history. 

" It was suggested to the Committee, that the experiment ought not to 
be regarded as a decisive trial of the value of the phonotypic alphabet 
in teaching. The pupils were brought, for the first time in their lives 
probably, before a large and respectable audience, and certainly, for the 
first time to furnish a literary entertainment. The teacher aptly observed, 
that the audience should imagine what would have been their own em- 
barrassment, if called upon, for the first time, to read Hebrew to a Jewish 
assembly, after seventy hours' study under great disadvantages ! 

" The exhibition consisted of reading from a phonotypic chart and book. 
The chart contains forty characters, which represent each one of the sounds 
of our spoken language. The pupils have had virtually nothing to learn 
but the association of a single definite sound with each character. The 
teacher points with his rod to a character ; its sound is given by the 
pupils. Then he points to another, and another. When the sounds are 
uttered, the word is in reality pronounced. This exhibition was very 
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interesting, as tending to shew that the whole art of reading and spelling, 
whose acquisition now consumes years of painful study, (at a season of 
life, too, when the mind should not be confined to diunb artificial signs,) 
might be reduced to learning the sounds conventionally attached to forty 
characters. It was evident, in fact, that there was no special merit in the 
pupils, except that of a laudable desire for improvement. The women 
read surprisingly well in monosyllables, and some of them equally well in 
polysyllables. 

" At the close of the exhibition, the Committee elicited from gentle- 
men present, evidence of the time required to learn to read the English 
language. The evidence was such as to set the advantages of the new 
system in a strong light. It was known to the Committee, beforehand, 
that some persons holding college diplomas have not yet learned to spell 
the language correctly. But the exhibition of the new mode of reading 
led them to the conclusion, that if the phonotypic characters can be intro- 
duced, all mistakes must necessarily cease. 

"In this report, the Committee confine themselves to a statement of 
the facts that were brought before them, and the conclusions thereupon. 
They have not, all of them, been able to give that attention to the new 
system, which would be needful to enable them to speak confidently upon 
its merits. They cannot, however, disguise the conviction, that it pre- 
sents claims of no ordinary character upon the candid and careful con- 
sideration of the friends of learning, of popular education, and of humanity. 

" George B. Emerson, Edward N. Kirk, 
" Charles Sumner, Amasa Walker."(^^ 

Another curious experiment was made in London by Messrs. Benn and 
Henry Pitman, the nature and progress of which are detailed in the follow- 
ing extracts from their reports. In January 1847 they write : — "There 
is in the Broadway, Westminster — one of the poorest, as well as the most 
densely populated neighbourhoods of London — ^a flourishing Temper- 
ance Society, the members of which are entirely working men. Having 
ascertained that in this neighbourhood, and in this Society, there were 
numbers imable to read, we visited it on three evenings, and, by the per- 
mission of the Directors, explained our views to those assembled, — ^that 
temperance and education should go hand in hand, and that both must 
necessarily precede the emancipation of the people from their present 
physical, political, and social degradation. We told them of the exist- 

57. Phonotypic Journal for 1846, p. 222. 
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ence of phonotypy, of our desire to assist in the work of education, and of 
our intention of immediately opening a class for tlie instruction of tLose 
at present unable to read, by means of a new system, wliereby they would 
learn in far less time than was req^ujred by the present system of letters. 
The Committee of the Society having subsequently met and looked into 
the merits of the case, were so far pleased with our proposal, and evinced 
so earnest a desire to assist us in carrying out our views, that they kindly 
granted us the nac ot their reading room, with light, etc., tor t!ie meeting 
of the class. Bills were Eiccordingly issued, and our first class formed, 
numbering about torty-five individuals, thirty-nine of whom could not 
read at all. We have now met five times, and, considering the materials 
we have to work upon, the class is getting on well," ('^ 

In the following March they write ; — " Since our last month's report 
was written, our phonotypie class has been examined by many gentlemen, 
some of whom were unacquainted with the principles oE the phonetic re- 
foim. All have expressed their surprise at the progress mode by the class 
in HO short a time. A general opinion was expressed at the eighteenth 
lesson, to the effect that some members of the class, who, previously to the 
commencement of our lessons, were entirely unable to read, read English, (^'') 
as expressed in phondtypy, with greater fluency and accuracy than they 
would have read heterdtypy after twelve months' practice." And in May 
they add ; — " Benjomiu Eoche, Esq., one of the magistrates for the county 
ot Middlesex, a warm-hearted and genuine philanthropist, has taken a 
deep interest in the reform. This gentleman presided at the Easter fes- 
tival of the Westminster Temperance Society, on which occasion it appears 
various observations were made relative to the phonotypie class we had 
the pleasure of conducting in connection mth that Society. One ot the 
speakers mentioned, that some members of this phonotypie class, who had 
been taught to read on the phonotypie principle, were now teaching them- 
selves to read the Testament, printed in accordance with the current 
[heteric] orthography, and were making moat satisfactory progress ; others 
had commenced teaching their children and neighbours on the phonotypie 
principle; and one had commenced writing, and was getting on well, "(""j 

These experiments, which are most satisfactory, as far as they go, in 

63. PioHolypis Journal for 1847, p. S5. 

B9. Aa it ifl very likolj Out this pasBnge may be misread, uwiuj; tu fbe aie "' 
word reaii for two ditfetent BonndB, we subjoin it in phondypj. " '■■ 

cgm^nnnont ov bt tesniiz, wer eutjtii onabl tm red. red 

taken from the Pianatypic Journul for 13(7, P. R'' 

60. Phonoii/piB Journal for 1847. p. 147 
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jkttfft^ H 1*^ vsciif '>f irfr>icr 'r*iu»n -niuii 30T w iiiDniira jk wsnea 

:ii«*v. ii fiM- ;n#f;MrttfnM' y:v«rn ii» 'irhKr onow if "iie zrear aaTamaeP <rf 
/^^V^s^ i« ***Jii^m<f v> .i»*art. * •*!) fi>iux an* "he '■^"i'^' at -dassst la- 

'rf"»/fir»'/ » **\Him of ff^rsrn'l '^jUlfm .n ^tinnetic rpgHting, •* diar ai«y bee « 
jri^ >/■> /y>ri<fnii^ ♦iv*. iK>»ir piwf *h«^ ^ft timp. ttvine. ■ Give is anodiiar fine.' 
'rb<»y Mf" m ^'X4>!^iUint ^ritn. «ul -•wm to liiu* lie air." W'e bsre 
''/ ^/'vof'M pHY^nU wh^* bi»v<^ \ntfinu!tM their diiliipai wirii 2 
<n <4pi<^^ <^ tV. 9»Mi1 m^nnii st their distpoMl : and hesdes t^ i 
^in<t fitM, fA V/wi^, <>f the members of the Temperance aocierr wio 
\^nffi^4 \/f ffHA pfhon^,ypy teai^intr thenweiveii to read hecerocypiiaJh'y 
kffrn ^hfit n iiftk ^jrl </f gix yearsi old, who had been tandu to i^ad 
hf-^\f'jn\\)f , h^d H\ffA4y tAiiff^t herieif to read heterically.i'^) thns 
vifhfit f/-,w wff^tlA ^,rh^fm ha^e thon^rht at fint si^it, that phonetic 
m»y ^r^' h {i/rtt^ ihfffff^itHlr/n Up het^rie rfoAlng, 

hiir fith \pftf^m\\Mii\, in \ tH, m a mere corollary from the 
Vff tf f/-A/llri^ ^;^ wndf, c^tfy, and ita acriolrement di^ightfui, both to tke 
f/«M/(h^f Hnf\ It'.nrmr, it lolUmn that wt nhall have an immense number cl 
ntttitU-Mf ictu'hffrn all f/viff thft erirmtry, and that thus, in the course d a 
I^NmHium, wt^ funy cxpiH that there will be scarcely foond one who is 
nmhU^ Ui ri'M\ h phoriMir! lKK)k. And be it remembered, that no one can 
rNu\ w'dhimi rlftriviriff Mum inairiK^ion, Ifow much wonld be gained, in 
II rrioiiit iiriil riili^ioiiM (Kyirii of viitw, if only every man in England were 
iilili* III ri'iiil I till Now T(mimmtti with fmno and comfort, that is, read it to 
liiniNi«lf with itin aiirrio iindnrainndlnK mid pleasure as he would hear it read ! 

niir Hill, 7t.li, litiil H|,h pro|H»»itionN Jn { 28, arc self-evident; but there 
urn i^iiiiio itilvMniii)((m Itifiifliititiil to ilio introduction of our phonetic ortho- 
Mriijiliy wlilnli ilcKnrvo impnolnl nttontion. 

hvithnial Athaningei qf Phoneticim. 

{ 80. 

Tn ihn IIrI- of nclvnnittffos in f »8, wo may add :— 
S). Wn Imvn nlrrmly shown (J 19). that tho pronunciation of the English 
Innguago is vrry unsottlod. A| long as no moans of spoi ling is adopted which 

01. PkonfHt Jimmnt for 1848, p. 88. 
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shall shew to the iuhabitaut of the distant province, whose coiumaRicntiona 
with the onward world are few aad tar between, what the current pronim- 
ciation is among the more educated classes, he has no means whatever of 
correcting himself. When, however, a pronuociatiou is eihihited for him 
when, ia every word, he sees the sound he shoidd utter, faithfully inir 
rored, this hinderanee to a diffusion of the same pronuaciatioa over 
England, will cease. We may expect that in a few generations after the 
introduction of such a system of s]>elling, varieties of pronunciation will 
practically terminate, and the same language, not only in theory, but in 
reality, will be spoken throughout the kingdom. Nay, we might even 
hope to overcome, in some respects, the peculiarities of the Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish. There is no hope of overcoming them by other means. Not 
that wc would extirpate the Scotch dialect, which has received a literary 
character from, the pens of Burns and Scott ; we woidd rather fut it, and 
make it intclligihle to their soulhein neighbours, which, in its present di'eas, 
it certainly ia not.(0^) 

10. The mere fact of substituting phonetic Cor hct^ric spelling will 
diminish the number of letters with which it is necessary to write a word. 
All digraphs will be accommodated with single letters, and all mute let' 
ters avoided. The consequent gain in space may be seen by comparing 
the heterie and phonetic representation of Professor Gregory's letter, 
(pp. 47, 48 ;) it is about one-tenth. It follows, therefore, that the same 
amount of matter now given in hetoric spelling in any given sized type 
or style of printing, may be given in the phonetic character in nine-tentha 
of this space, and that therefore a practical discount of 10 per cent, will i 
be made on the prices of all books, by printing them phonetically instead 
of heterieally. We admit this to be a very minor consideration, and one 
which we should not have allowed to weigh against phonetic spelling, bad 
hetericism borne off the palm ot brevity; but when it, is added to other 
great advantages, it should not he passed over in silence. 

11. Another advantage incidental, not to phonetic spelling in the ab- 
stract, but to our application of it in writing, is the miuauul facilities \ 



62. Ab a specimfn of the niBnner ill which wc would represent tlio Sooluh dioloct, uid 
o£ tile odvantagB ot our orthogrsphy in imparting an idea ot the pronuuciation to Engliili 
readers, over the mode ot spelling hitlierto adopted lor its representation, — a mode A 
spelling whitrh varied in the hands ot each different writer, and attained its end i 
as we know by the difficult; we oureelvci, as well as all our southern uequaintances, hive 
felt In deciphering the ballsda of Bnnii and the tales of Scott,— we may refer the reader 

to a phonetic transcript ot Boma'a Tan O'SAanier, which appeared in the FhoHiiie 

^^L%irn<7/ for M«y, ISLS, pp. 145—118. 
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offered to the writer hj the system of phonetic shtnrt hand, whidi, with a 
rapidity hitherto nnattained by any system of writing, whether in long 
hand or short hand, combines a legibility that enables the mannacript to 
be deciphoed at any period of time, howeyear distant, and is thoef ore as 
weU suited to the wants of the author as the reporter. Bnt the advan- 
tages of this system of short hand, both as a means of correspondenoe, 
and for yerbatim reporting of speeches, are so weU known, and so widely 
appreciated, that we shall not dwell upon them. It may suffice to say, in 
proof of its legibility, that the manuscript of these pages was entire^ com> 
posed in phonetic short hand, and set up by the compositors from this short 
hand copy. Almost all the manuscript copy used by our compositors in 
the Phonetic Printing Office at Bath, is written in the phonetic short 
hand we speak of. Nor are our compositors the only ones in England 
who can read this short hand ; those of the Bath Journal, Ipnoich Ckrom" 
tele, Norfolk News, Aberdeen Herald, &c., are likewise able to do so. It 
may be said, that all the advantages of the phonetic short hand might be 
enjoyed without changing the printed medium of communication. This 
is to some extent true ; and indeed when Mr. Pitman first started his sys- 
tem of phonetic short hand, he had no idea of revolutionizing the whole 
of our literature. But it is impossible that persons should go on writing 
phonetically in any shape, and not see the folly of printing het^cally. 
The two are inseparably connected, except in the minds of those persons 
who only look upon phonography as a system of short hand for the pur- 
pose of reporting speeches and making hurried notes, and not as a system 
of writing for universal adoption, and applicable to all the purposes of 
common life.(®*) But that there exists a large class of persons on whom 
the arguments in favour of phonetic spelling would have no force, but 
who are glad to avail themselves of the manual facilities offered by the 
short hand, and, although attracted to these by curiosity or mere idleness, 
when they have learnt phonetic short hand, feel in its full force the 
beauty and correctness of a phonetic representation of language, — ^this 
very circumstance makes Phonography, for the present, a most import- 
ant instrument in the propagation of our phonetic principles, while it 
will at all times offer an incidental benefit to the phonetic student, yvhich 
those only who have enjoyed it can properly appreciate. 



63. The accounts of the Phonetic Institution, those of the Phonetic Printing Office, 
and the Phonetic Depdt, are all kept in Phonetic Short Hand, and no inoonyenience of 
any kind is experienced from these circumstances ; on the oontnuy, there is great jsaving 
of labour and space. 




HetA-ic Objecfiom to PkoneticUm staled. 
We have now stated our case against Hetcricism, and in favour of Pho- 
ueticism. But it ia not to be expected that such great and imiiortout 
cliangea should be suffered to go on without one word of objection or 
rcraonatrance from those, who have so long Uved in the atmosphere of 
hetcricism, who have almost looked upon it as a part of our language, and 
who are likely to cliag to it as the only means of preserving the English 
idiom, until they imagine that the alteration we propose would amount to 
a virtual " ohrogation " of our spoken !anguage.(**) These contend that 
het<5ricism has its advantages too, and, in consequence, object strongly t^ 
the introduction of phonetieism. The most plausible and frequently re- 
peated objections which we have hitherto heard advanced against phonetic 
spcUing, are the following : — 

I. That it " would tend to obscure etymology, and to produce a con- 
fusion much more inconvenient than any consequences of the present sys- 
tem /'C^) or, in stdl more uncompromising words, that among the " many 
inconveaieaeea as well as difficulties, that would attend the biinging" of 
phonetic " letters and orthography into common use," would be these, that 
" all our etymologies would be lost, and consequently we could not ascer- 
tain the meaning of many worda."[^ This is an objection which has been 
urged over and over again to the writer, and in various forms ; and seems 
to be the first which oecnia to any one who lays claim to scholarship, or 
has bestowed any degree of thought about the English language. We 
shall designate this, shortly, as the Et^mologieal Objection, 

II. " The distinction between words of different meaning and similar 
sound would be destroyed." (^ Thus, in heti^ricism we spell right, 
Wright, rile, write, in four different senses, but read riiintH ol them ; wc 
spell sea, see, ce, (the name of the letter,) in three senses, and pronounce 
«£ in all ; and so on. Words of this kind arc called 7t6iitouyma, and hence 
this may be conveniently termed the Ilomonj/mieal Objection. 

01. See the quotutian from tha Edinhiirgh Revieic, scfA, p. 65, Grat line. 

OB. The words of Bishop Thirlwall, a profound aclioUr. See FAotuitffpie Journal Cor 
184G, p. 83, Dohi. 

60. The wards of Misa S., in answer to DEnjamin Fnmlilin, who had sent her an ne- 
coont of hja own phoaetic alphabet. See Franklin's works, in three volumes ; London, 
1800, rol. 3, p. 301 ; and Phonoli/pie Journal foe 184*, p. 8*. 

07- From tho same letter to Dr. Franklin. 
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III. " All the books already written would be useless, unless we living 
writers publish new editions. "(*^ The burden of this argument is, the 
waste of money which it would occasion to reprint all the books now in 
existence, which, it is presumed, would be rendered useless by the intro- 
duction of phonetic spelling, and, apparently, by that alone; we shall 
therefore term this the Pecuniary ObjeciUm. 

rV. " There is one point to which persons who take this view of the 
subject," namely, the necessity of reforming our orthography, "do not 
seem sufficiently to attend, and that is, the havoc which any material 
changes in our orthography, so as to reduce it to some one system, would 
make in that beautiful poetry by which our language is ennobled, and 
which will preserve it at once from extinction, and from any material 
changes." (••) " The phonetic character " seems to have been " devised 
by the ingenious Mr. Pitman and his associates for the speedy and effectual 
abrogation of the English language." (J^ The burden of this objection 
is, that a change in the orthography would be, in fact, a change in the lan- 
guage itself ; it may be therefore termed the Linguistic Objection. 

Y. Many object to change as change, affirming that the system of spell- 
ing now in use has been sufGcient for all practical purposes, has nurtured 
a fine literature, and made a reading people, and that it would be a spe- 
cies of desecration to change the characters used by our forefathers. This 
must be called the Conaervaiive Objection. 

VI. It is also objected, that the varieties of English pronunciation are 
so great, and the disagreement among orthoepists so marked, that in the 
absence of any authority at present constituted to settle the pronunciation,' 
or of any power delegated to the introducers of a phonetic orthography 
to do so, it is simply impossible to print with phonetic accuracy, because 
we are in fact ignorant both of how we do speak, and how should 
speak. Or, in other words : — " Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. Gill, and Charles 
Butler, thought it absurd to speak one way and write another ; and seem 
to have founded their respective plans of improvement upon this principle, 

68. From the same letter, as we collect the passage from Dr. Franklin's reply. A line 
has accidentally been lost in the page of Franklin's works here cited, and this error has 
also crept into the copy given in the Phonotypic Journal. The whole passage may be 
thus restored : — " The distinction, too, between words of different meaning and similar 
sound would be destroyed, [and all the books already written would be useless,] unless 
we living writers publish new editions." 

69. The words of the writer of the article " Orthography," in the Penny Cyclopadia, 
vol. 17, p. 42. 

70. Edinburgh Review, as cited at the bottom of page 64. 
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that pronunciation ought to determine orthograplij : not considering 
that, as Dr, Johnson well observes, ' this is to measure hy a shadow, and 
take that for a model or standard, which is changing while thej apply it.' 
For, aecording to this rule, pronimciation ought to be uniform throughout 
the kingdom; which, however desirable, and however easy it may have 
appeared to some projectors, is indeed scarcely practicable, and the alpha- 
bet, or the mode of spelling, must vary continually as the pronunciation 
varies ; wliich would be a matter of such nicety, as no degree of human 
wisdom could regulate." (J^) This may be called the Fronunciatite Ob- 
jection, 

VII. Another elass objects that it would be neecsaai'y, for some time to 
come, (indeed until all boots were reprinted in the new style, or no book 
was issued in an heteric dress,) tor those who learn to read and write, to 
learn two systems ot spelling, the beti^ric as well as the phonetic, instead 
of one only as at present, and that the additional trouble thus produced, 
would occasion a great waste of time, so that the progress of education 
would be in fact rather impeded than accelerated by the introduction of 
phonetic speUing. This may fairly be called the Doii6le-Troit6le Objection. 

The above are the only important objertions we have yet heard, or seen 
advanced, against introducing any style of phonetic spelling, without refer- 
ence to the particular form in which we propose to introduce it; but the 
seven following objections are especially directed against our own alphabet. 

Till. It is objected that our characters are strange and uncouth, and 
very disturbing to the reader, so that instead ot taking in the meaning rf 
a word at a glance, he has to think of the letters which it contains before 
he can arrive at its signification ; and that even when he has overcome 
tills, the newness of form, and the singular and unaccustomed shape which 
words assume, distract his attention from the subject matter oE the work. 
We ihall call this the Strange-Appearance Objectioit. 

li It ha be d own d that our alphabet "would have considerable 
m nt w e t ot f uud d on an se t ally EugUsh, instead of a cosmo- 
pobtan w of tl e owel sou ds as epresented by European letters, 
n d th f ure lo be je t d by e ry foreign philologist."f^J This 
mu t be all d the V almt Ol^eet on 

\. The mutilily of liJUTiing to readjn the phonetic alphabet, 
from the exceedingly small number of books now printed in th 

Tl. This passage U quuted from Liulliiy Mairay'a Eh'''- 
nnd a thcro mukcd aa a quotation, but the name of lie 
unt mentioned. U is HppnrFDll; Itow Naris' Orlioej^ 

'2. EdiitiurffA litPinK, ns cited ou page 64. 
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and from the necessarily slow increase of that number. This is the Book- 
Dearth Objection. 

XI. It is very strongly objected, that so many new letters are introduced, 
namely, 17 capitals and 17 small letters, that at least 34 new punches 
liave to be made for every fount of types now in existence, to make it 
useful for the new purpose ; and if the laws of accents are adopted, many 
more accented types would be wanted. In point of fact, about BO new 
punches would be wanted for every Eoman and Italic fount. Much of 
the type now in use would, it is also thought, be rendered useless by these 
innovations. This is properly a branch of the pecuniary objection \ but as 
it relates to our alphabet in particular, and not to any phonetic alphabet 
that might have been proposed, (Major Beniowski's Anti-Absurd Alpha- 
bet, Q^) for example,) we have given it a separate place, and we shall call 
it the Typical Objection,^ 

— --------r i M* - - -■ 

73. This alphabet was proposed in 1844, and a Primer and Dictionary were issued at 
the same time : we are not aware that any complete hooks were printed in accordance 
with this alphabet. The types at present in use were made to supply a sufficient num- 
ber for phonetic purposes, by the following expedients : 1) Capital letters were entirely 
rejected; 2) The letter h was made to serve two purposes, first as an aspirate, and 
secondly as an auxiliary sign ; 3) the letters " v, y, a, e, c, g, h, t, 1," were inverted, to 
represent different sounds. The alphabet thus constructed consisted of thirty-five ele- 
ments, represented by the following letters and combinations, the italic letter giving their 
signification according to our phonetic alphabet : a a, a a;, if (jr, b 3, ch ^, d <;?, « « , e e, 
ify g ^, h A, y j, i t, jy, k r, H, m m, n », o, a o, 9, S sr, p jD, r r, 8 «, sh/ t ^, th ^, 
th f, u zM, q ««, V v, w «;, z 2!, 1 5. On comparing this alphabet with ours, it will be seen 
that there is no sign for our », 9, v> tfy V* ^^ ^ ^> U might be rejected as compound 
letters equally well expressed by his oi iu=3 0ur oi, itu, it is certainly inconsistent to re- 
ject these two compounds, and yet use "y, 2, ch, j," for 2, 9, g^j; while the absence of 
signs for the simple elements w, y, ffy cannot be justified. Thus, Migor Bcniowski is 
compelled to write "bucher, shud," which, according to his alphabet, should represent 
bmger,fvid, for the true sounds bugeryfud; and " iqng," which, according to him, should 
be our iuf^y an almost incomprehensible combination for yufj. And j^resuHiing that 
there is really no maintainable objection to the rejection of capital letters, still the using 
of turned letters would be attended with great inconvenience in a printing office. As 
it will be seen by the examples Apl, Xrm, «1, jXr, kAt, iimbrelA, winda, fiuion— our a^*l, 
qmiy elyjqr, caty umbrSlay windoy fy^uny the turned letters do not range in the same line 
with the other letters in this fount of types ; and the same is true for the greater number 
of founts DOW cut. Again, it will be seen that the little lines called terifs are constructed on 
a different principle at the top and bottom of letters, as in " 1 " and " h;" so that « turned 
letter produces in many cases a very disagreeable effect on the ^e, from want of uniformity. 
It would be, however, possible to construct an alphabet without any new letters, npon a 
principle similar to that adopted in Holland, by using digraphs, and allowing the diarac- 
tcrs to change their meaning according to fixed rules. We have constmcted such an 
alphabet, but do not think it worth while inti*uding it on the notice of the reader. 
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XII. IL is objected, that our ulpliabct ia conBtructed on a faulty annlyais 
o( language, and is therefore phonetically inefficient. Tliis must be c<iUcd 
the FAondlioal Objection. 

XIII. It is objected, that there ia no use in learning the new mode of 
spelling, because so few persona employ it. We ahall call this HiejHuiilUy 
Objection. 

XIV. and last. — " We admit that your plan were very deairnble, noidd 
it succeed ; but it would be a aerious waste of time to poor people to be 
taught to read in this way, if the system did not come to be univeraaliy 
adopted," ia an objection which has been once urged to ua. We shall 
call it the Parllal-Suixe»H OljectioH. 

We tliini that we have stated these objections fairly and explicitly, and 
they certainly demand our best consideration, which we shall proceed to 
bestow upon them in the above order ; and we slmll endeavour to shew 
that these objectiona have either no weight in themselves, or no weight 
in comparison with the great objections which may be grounded upon 
the mauifest disadvantages of retaining the hct^lc orthography. 



I. THE ETTIIOLOGICAL OBJECTION. 
5 33. 

Tli£ Introducers of I'honeticixia have no loiak to destroy the Science of 
Ett/nioloffi/. 

Advanced by learned men, and reiterated by nil those who pin their 
faith in such matters ou the authority of scholars, this objection neces- 
sarily occupies the first place, and will demand the most lengthened 
consideration. Dr. Franklin indeed disposes of it in a tew words, which 
are strikingly elmracteristic of his eminently practical turn of mind. 
" Etymologies," soys lie, " are at present very uncertain, but such as 
they arc, the old books would still preserve them, and etymologists would 
there find them. Words in the course of time change their meamnga, 
as well 88 their spellings and pronunciations, and we do not look to ety- 
mology for their present meanings. If I should call a man a Knave and a 
Villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling him that one of the 
words originally signified only a Lad or Servant, and the other an Under 
Houghraan, or the Inhabitant of a Village. It ia by their present usage 
only that the meaning of words is to be determined." fj*) Although we 
feel that there ia little of practical value that can be added to these pithy 

74. Works, vol. 2, p. BBS, 
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remarks, yet we should seem perhaps to be slighting our opponents too 
much by dismissing their arguments so summarily. They would look 
upon us, perhaps, as ignorant of etymology and language, and therefore 
in their judgment entirely incapable of properly entertaining the question, 
while we sought to screen our impotence under the shade of a great and 
justly honoured name. This is not the case. From the peculiar circum- 
stances of our position, then, we may be perhaps excused for descending 
to such personal information as the following, which we believe should be 
given to prevent any misconception with regard to our intent in the line 
of argument which we shall adopt in reply to this etymological objection. 
Etymology is one of our own favourite studies. We have been amusing 
ourselves with it for years, and making collections with the hope of one 
day being able to put together a work, which may have some pretension to 
completeness, on the etymologies of our own language, and its connection 
with its sister dialects. To trace the grammatical and etymological 
relations of words and phrases, is to us so great a pleasure, that we should 
be sorry by any act of our own to throw impediments in the way of those 
engaged in like pursuits ; and had we imagined that the introduction of 
phonetic printing were likely to " destroy," or even " obscure," our 
etymologies, we should have been loath to introduce it ; although we own, 
that as the eminent services which phonetic spelling appeared likely to 
render to humanity opened more and more upon us, we felt, that, had we 
to choose between expunging all the records of our etymologies which at 
present exist, and forwarding the interests of the great boon to mankind 
for which we are now pleading, we should have had no hesitation in 
making our choice. The few must yield to the many. Millions must 
not be kept in ignorance in order that hundreds may indulge in one of 
the pleasures of science. 

§ 33. 

The Introduction of Fkoneticiam mil not destroy the Etymological Becords 

of HetSridsm, 

Happily for ourselves, we had not to make such an Herculean choice 
between duty and inclination. Happily it admits of demonstration, that 
the phonetic spelling, so far from being a hinderance to etymology, is its 
only sure and safe guide ; that without it, or an equivalent knowledge of 
pronunciation, all the labours of etymologists would be in vain. It will 
be granted at once, that had no language been written phonetically, it 
would have been impossible to trace the changes of words, in passing from 
an original to a derived language ; and it is only in so far as we know. 
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or can evolve, the pronounced sounds of languages, which are in faet the 
languages themselves, that we can discover their relations. The science 
of etymology is built, in the first instance, upon the science of phonetics. 
The laws by which words change, are the laws of the phonetic xelations of 
sounds. We cannot conceive a change being made in a word ou adopting it 
into a new language, or ou being altered within the same language in the 
course of time, which has not a phonetic reason at the base of it. Lan- 
guages were spoken, degenerated, split into dialects, or arose from the 
mixture of dialects, entirely independently of their written forms. The 
mass of the people could not write, and could not read, when the English 
arose from the fusion of the Norman and Sason dialects. The people 
who spoke English were the illiterate and the unlearned ; their language 
was not " gentle " enough tor poetry, learned enough for prose, or 
determinate enough for Liw : French and Latin were still the languages 
of the poet and scholar. And when it arose into importance, and de- 
manded to be beard, it iiad no proper orthography. A mode of spelling 
it had to be invented. Each scribe — used to write Latin and French, 
may he, or taught by those who used one or both of these languages, as 
the priests and monks— tortured bis brains to reduce this rude, rough 
dialect to writing, with the help of the letters then employed for the 
courtly French ; and the result was, a variety and incongruity of spelling 
most puzzling to both writer and reader. It ia indeed'to be supposed, 
that a number of French words were at these early times pronounced by 
such writers very nearly in the French style, though " French of Paris " 
might be to tbem, as to Chaucer's Prioress, " unknowe ;" and hence they 
used for it the orthography to which they had been nccnstomed, and which 
was to them a giude, not only to the pronunciation, but to the meaning of 
the word. This they would therefore call " writing etymologicnlly ;" but, 
ia ignorance of the very marrow of its language, its Saxon element, they 
would be likely to introduce alt manner of strange combinations into that 
portion, and hence the most whimsical varieties and inconsistencies would 
naturally arise. This is not an imaginary picture. " Open any book 
priuted in the reign of Queen Anne, and many words will present them- 
selves in an Orthography very differeat from that in which they would 
now be found. If we ascend still higher, and go to the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find the orthography still more diverse from onr own. And when we 
reach the time of Caxton, and still more when we go back to the time of 
Chaucer and Wickliffe, we find many words winch, though they are actually 
in use, are so disguised in their orthograpbiod form, that we can 
cely recognize them ; we seem to have got among a people who spo' 
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a different language, though they were our own forefathers, not more than 
ten or twelve generations above our grandfathers." (J^) But this ex- 
traordinary character of our ancient orthography is too well known to any 
one who has cast a glance upon the books which issued from the press 
between three and four centuries ago, or on a reference to old manuscripts, 
to need formal proof in this place. No doubt much information may be 
derived from a toilsome study of the varieties of spelling, and some clue 
may be had to the pronunciation of the period, and hence to the changes 
which words had undergone in becoming English : and also from the 
uncompromising adoption of foreign orthographies, some assistance may 
be derived in ascertaining what the word was which now appears under a 
new and much altered aspect. But whatever advantages may thus accrue 
to the student of our ancient documents, it has not been thought neces- 
sary to weary the patience of the modem reader, by exhibiting all the 
varieties of spelling then extant. An attempt has been made (which, 
tis we have already seen (J% has not been entirely successful) to introduce 
uniformity of orthography, and all the etymological value of old spellings 
has been unrelentingly sacrificed, except in so far as they may be collected 
from a study of the old books themselves. And this is exactly the point 
to which Dr. Franklin directs attention ; for this source of information, 
as weU as all those now in existence, would still be open to the student 
even if a phonetic orthography had become general. The few whose 
patience leads them not merely to study an additional alphabet or mode 
of writing, but many additional languages and utterly different styles of 
writing, for the purpose of tracing a word from language to language, — 
hunting it from France, Eome, Greece, or through Saxony or Scandinavia 
to the north of Hindoostan, till it is lost in the mists of hopeless antiquity 
which conceal the mother of the oldest known language in the Indo- 
European family, — ^these few will still be able to gratify their curiosity, and 
pursue their praiseworthy researches ; while the millions and millions who 
are incapacitated, mentally, physically, or by surrounding circumstances, 
from making these investigations, will be content to learn their results, and 
enjoy the advantages which phonetic orthography affords. 

§ 34. 
Fhoneticism necessary to JStymoloyy. 
But not only does phonetic orthography leave the present documents 
for the investigation of etymology untouched and accessible, (and it is 

75. Fenny Cyclopadia, Art. Orthogrwpky, vol. 17, p. 41. 

76. Suprii, pp. 34—39; and Table VII. in the Appendix. 
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liot to be supposed that those men who lay so much store by them as to 
demand that millions should still remain in ignorance rather than that 
these documents should go out of daily use, will ever allow them to 
perish,) but phonetic spelling, as already intimated, gives the greatest 
assistance to the scholar in pursuing his investigations. The Englishman 
who studies the etymology of his own language, and knows the pro- 
nunciation of each word, may indeed be considered as in the position of 
the foreign etymologist, who has access to the old spelling and is furnished 
with the new. The former may help, in some instances, to guide (though 
it will in many only misguide) ; but it is on the latter alone that his 
deductions can be based. For what is a language? A collection of 
significant sounds. Until, then, these sounds are known and exhibited, 
their etymological changes cannot even become the subject of serious 
etymological investigation. Without phonetic spelling, or an equivalent 
knowledge of the sounds of a language, etymology is impossible, and 
for this simple reason, — we cannot trace the history of a word until we 
know what the word is, and we cannot tell what the word is, until we 
know its sound — for words are sounds, and nothing more— or its equiva- 
lent phonetic representation. Thus, if we write laugh, we have not 
the slightest idea, from studying the heteric alphabet, of the sound which 
this word assumes. If we are told that the gh is preserved because of the 
original guttural in the Anglo-Saxon hlihan or hlihhan, we may be led 
to imagine that the guttural is still to be pronounced, or at least to be 
simply omitted, as in some other cases : but who would have any idea 
of its being replaced hy f ? a real etymological fact of much importance, 
certainly as necessary to be intimated as the change of the Anglo-Saxon 
vowel from i to q, (which we may presume to be indicated by the spelling 
au,) or as the omission of the guttural, or whisper (h) before the L These 
two latter facts are somewhat indicated by the spelling laugh; but the 
other, most important because least expected, the conversion of a guttural 
into a labial continuant, although very worthy of observation, is passed over, 
and would be unknown, if- we did not know the pronunciation of the 
word. If, indeed, the Dutch language had determined to pursue so 
unphonetical a course, we might have been unable to parallel this change 
by producing its converse ; for the Saxon craft, aft, &c., have become the 
Dutch cracht, achter, in which / is changed into the phonetic k, or gut- 
tural continuant. Here, then, we have an instance of an interesting 
etymological fact entirely buried under the weight of heteric orthography. 
It is only one out of many. The whole treatment of the Germanic gut- 
tural by the mixed population who created the English language, is as 
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yet an unexplained mystery. We know next to nothing of the laws 
according to which vowels and consonants change in passing from Saxon 
and French into English. These are etymological facts which it remains 
for those who use a phonetic orthography to examine and display. 
Without some means of representing the sounds of words, they cannot 
even be approached. 

§ 35. 

Hetericism no Sure Chiide to Etymology. 

From the confident tone with which objectors are wont to assert, that 
by changing the orthography we should destroy or obscure the etymologies 
of our language, we might be led to think, that as long as the present 
fortuitously chosen orthography were maintained intact, the etymologies 
would be exhibited on the face of the language, that there can be no doubt 
about them, that they would be in fact self-evident. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth. Able men have certainly worked at the etymologies 
of our language, and have endeavoured to refer every word to its origin ; 
but there are not only many words which absolutely baffle enquiry, but 
the mistakes and absurd theories which some of these writers have propa- 
gated, have raised the ponderous mirth of even the Great Lexicographer 
himself,(77) although etymology was one of his own very weakest points. 

There are few who would hesitate to derive such a word as infinite from 
finite^ and few who would not on this very ground oppose any attempt to speU 
the last two syllables of the first word differently fi'om the corresponding 
syllables of the second word. And yet this derivation would be glaringly 
incorrect. Had the English formed a negative adjective from finite=^finit, 
they would have said unfinit, and not infinit. We have not the custom of 
altering the pronunciation of the primitive in the derivatives ; it is contrary 
to the genius of the Germanic languages. Both words, finit and infinity 
must have been therefore imported in their present form, and not even 
through the French, which always rejected the final ^, but direct from the 
Latiuj^w j^2W, infinitus = (in English mouths)^»/^««, infinitus. We have now 

77> " It can be no criminal degree of censoriousness, to charge that etymologist [Jmiiiis] 
with want of judgment who can serionsly derive dream from drama^ because life is a 
drama, and a drama is a dreamy and who declares, with a tone of defiance, that no man 
•can fail to derive moan from the Greek mdnos, (single or solitary,) who considers that 
grief naturally desires to be alone." — Preface to the 4to JHctionaryy p. 4 ; and 2nd edition, 
by Todd, 1827. Br. Johnson proceeds to cite some more instances, in a note. 
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le accent, and the change of the firat ; into (, accounted for ; the change of 
the second i into i was probahly more modem. The proounciation itifinit 
may even, still be heard, although the taadeni^- of pronunciation ia in such 
cases to replace ; by i, as in capiiv, kc. Now, here we find that several 
etymological tacts, and the true history of a word, up to its formation from 
the Latin language, (where we may leave it, for general philologists to pur- 
sue,) are obscured iy hetirie, and revealed by phonetic, gpelliiiff. The same is 
true in numberless other instances, which we cannot stay to enumerate. (^^ 
Ie all such cases, the heteric orthography absolutely misleads the etymo- 
logist. But there are other well-known cases, in which it misleads in 
another manner. In writing islaad with an s, there is an evident allusion 
to the Latin inaula, through isle or iU. It would have shewn much more 
wisdom in the person who first chose this spelling, if be had adopted the 
orthography ighland, as the word ia pure Anglo-Saxon, where it is written 
ealand, ealond, igland, ighnd, meaning waterland, a most intelligible deri- 
vation. ('^ Another " learned Theban," whose mind was bent upon his 
own Bceotia, treated us to the magnificent orthography T&yme, with a 
clear reference to the companion word rhythm, which ia undoubtedly of 
Greek origin. Our independent Milton, it is true, persisted in writing 
rime, and with much more reason, for the Anglo-Saxon iaj-im, which means 
a Hnniber — 

"He lisped in mimhen, for the uvmhen came," 

But without wearying the reader's patience nitb such-like mistakes, 
we would ask how the present spelling indicates the proper etymology 
in both cH7"-/«e and *er-cAip/'(convTe-£eu, couvre-ehef) ; in both Sow and 
boHgh (boga in both senses); in con-vey, in-veigk, vek-icle, (am-vehere, 
in-tehere, vek-ituluntj ; at'toru-ey, toim-ey, turn, fa-ioum-e', old French, 
tourn-oi, (ourti-er,) and so on ? It would load ua too far, in a popular work 
like the present, to enter into particulars which could only interest the 
professed philologist. Enough has been adduced to shew, that in a great 
number of instances the true etymologies are not only not exhibited by 
the heteric spelling, hut a false one ia pointed out ; and also, as we might 
have espectcd from the known chance-medley manner in which English 
I spelling was originally botched together, that it ia impossible, when the 
I etymology is known, to imagine what the spelling will be. Eenee, noi 



78. We late drawn attenlion to a lev fecta of this liinJ, highly confirmatory of the 
troth of the above remarks, in the PAonot^c Jaumal for Jnlj, 1S17. pp. 183 — 186. 

79. The other Anglo-Saion nord lor ao island, iggad, igeod, i haUj 
fte origin of onr word tt, heturical egat, ayal, ait, a small ' 
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omUf i$ heUrie wpeBimg mo pade to eUfwuiogy^ hmt elfwudoffy u mo puie to 
keUrie apdUmg. Of eoune we do not mean tliat tins observatioii should 
be iq^lied to eroy TOfd in the language, Thoe aie a Tciy great mrndxr 
of cases in wUdi it does not hold, and these embiaoe most ol the new 
w(M^ taken from the Latin direct, or from the Greek through the Latin. 
In these it is genera% possiUe, when the etymology is known, to piediet 
the qMOing and the pronundatiaii ; Imtit is not ahranrspossiMe to predict 
the pronanciation from the idling alone, as the mnneroos mistakes made 
by those nnaoqnainted with Latin and thnedc, in pnmoancnig sodi words, 
dearly testifies. The spdling, also, in these instanffis, will generalty lead 
those who hare amodexate acquaintance with Latin and Gred^, to the true 
etymology. But, would the phonetie qidling not have done so likewise? 
We bdiere that it would not onty do so, but would lead the reader to a 
eonsdoumess of the laws of diange in passing from Latin to Engiiah, with 
whidi, although he uses tiian, he mi^ not be sdentificalfy acquainted. 
Thus, if he sees 8 bdore e, i, e, uhd may siqipose that there was an # in 
Latin, or a si^ma in Greek, as in ngm^ simpati; or a Latin e and Gred^ 
eapa, as sdedrst, Benobilt; or p^haps tigma, eapa^ or even ngwui^ eij (we 
give the Greek letters their phonetic Enghsh names,) as in semc^ mz*m, — 
for all these correspondendes occur in well-known instanoesi A perfectly 
similar case is the change of the Latin y into «', th into t, and x into s, in 
Italian ; and yet, who feels a real difficulty in deriving the Italian ijtoteca, 
scusare, from the Latin hypotieca, excusare 2 

§ 36. 

Very few Englishmen are capable of studying the Etymologies of their 

own Language. 

There is another consideration, which is so self-evident, that we cannot 
but feel it should have occurred to our objectors so fordbly as to prevent 
them preferring the objection. No mode of spelling the language can 
direct the reader to the etymology of any word, considered as derived from 
another language, unless he has a knowledge of that other language. Now, 
when we consider that the English is certainly composed of Anglo-Saxon, old 
Norse, old Norman, and modem French ; Latin through the Saxon, Latin 
through the French, and Latin direct; Greek through the Latin and Saxon, 
through the Latin and French, or through the Latin only,(^ we see that 



80. Never direct ; for in the mott modem words of sdeiiee, which are apparently taken 
direct from the Greek, we are in the habit of first supposing a Latin form, and then 
Angliciiing this form. It is only in some of the rudest of qnack names ^t we meet 
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words cannot possibly te!l their histories to those, who are not more or leas 
acquainted with these languages. Nor can ila proper poeitioo in the great 
family o£ Innguagea to which it bclonga, be aseertained without a knowledge 
of its sister tongues, the various low and high German, and Scandinavian 
dialects. Tnie, that so far aa the reader is acquainted with any of these 
languages, bo far may the spelling or the sound of a word lead him to n 
knowledge of its etymology ; but for every one of these languages with 
wluch he is not acquainted, a larger or smaller section of the English 
etymology must necessarily remain a sealed book to him. Nay, worse 
than this ; from Ids part-knowledge, he may think he has the key to moro 
than he can claim ; and he may thus be led to foreo Latin and Greek 
origins, for example, on plain Gcrmanie words. This is the fault of 
moat English etymologists. We regret to say, indeed, that our conntrj- 
men are not conapieuous tor the knowledge they display with regard to 
the origin of their own language. No satiataeUiry work on English ety- 
mologies has OS yet appeared. Men who, like Junius, possessed much of 
the requisite information in a high degree, lived before the birth oE the 
true science of etymology in the writings of modem investigators. What 
a contrast do we present to the Germans, in this respect ! What great and 
splendid works do they possess on the etymologies of their own hinguage, 
not merely as regards its internal development, but as concerns its posi- 
tion in the Indo-Germanic family I (*') 

Now, let lis check off those who have a right to advance this objection, 
to the full or in part. How many persona in England can have had 
the means of acquiring a knowledge ot Latin and Greek P We may 
strike off the female part of out population at once, as it is not cus- 
tomoiy for them to study these languages ; and in the year 1841, the 

with Greclt diphthongs, as ai, ei, oi, inalood uf the lalin ir, e or i, a, aa ill EuceirogaieioH, 
literaUj, Eaty-cMn-tJuioer, Sj:. Tha word JrcAaSaleffiral, aa it ia BometimeB writtaii, 
ii k remBrkablu exception, wMch does little credit to the etTmoio^cal feeling tit 

61. It is uot noccasar; to do mora than mention the nnrnea of Grimm, Gn^, Adeltm^, 
W-'BelmeUeT, Di^miacA, I&ckihofen, ScAmitihraner, Oaielem, and Loeie, fur Gumiao, 
|»pB«ionliir; and tor mora gBoeral inyeatigalioiiB, Bop/> ^o"- W^- Hi'^Uiotdl. Wo bavu 
in English Gtymolngy Rt nil comparable to these ; Init from theni. Mid trom Ibe 
f worla of Ratk, Diez, and the French Boquefott. Mitisge. Su Cangt, many (Dost im- 
portant et jmologicsl reanils, aa aHectiBp the Bnglish langimge, maj be gleaned, by thaw 
who mil put hnml to the work. It U one of the writer's mont oherinlied prigeota, onu 
day lo be enabled, by their aaiiitance. to produpe a work on tha etymoloia' of Ui* IS"K' 
liab langoage, aa aliibiled phonetitally, which niny eerve as llm Ewt Bti'in toWma BWK 
accurale knowlcdipj ou tliia siibjeol, «o niui:h talked of, and so lilllc uuJi^rttood. 
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census informs us that the females exceeded the males by nearly 350,000. 
More than half the population, therefore, are not likely to know any- 
thing of the etymology of those words which are taken from Latin or 
Greek; and certainly not of those taken from the Anglo-Saxon, a 
language which is more heard of, than seen. If, however, we assume 
that the 350^000 by which the female iuhabitants of England exceeded 
the male^ have acquired a knowledge of French sufficient for them to 
use in tracing those words which are derived from the French or Latin, 
this would leave one half of the population unable to trace the clearest 
etymologies. The remainder amount to about 8,000,000, of all ages; 
we are certainly making too high an estimate when we say, that one 
million of these males may have been in a position to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, or even of high German, 
(from which, however, the English language is not derived, but to which 
it is only related,) to assist them in etymological researches. (®2) We find, 
then, at the very most, only 1 in 16 of our population (taking that of the 
kingdom of England, exclusively of Scotland, Wales, and Lreland.; for if 
we were to include them, the proportion would be very much less) can 
feel any, even the smallest, fractional interest in etymological investigations 
or results. And of those who can, how shall we estimate the very small 
number of those who do ? And yet we must cut down this small num- 
ber to a still smaller. The heart of our language is Anglo-Saxon. All 
our commonest words and expressions, our grammar, our idioms, the 
whole form and tenor of our language, is Saxon or Scandinavian. (^) 
" The predominance of Anglo-Saxon will readily be seen by analysing 
a passage in any common English writer. Of the sixty-six words which 
are comprised in the Lord's Prayer, there are only five that are not 
Anglo-Saxon." These are, trespasses, temptation, deliver, power, glory. 



82. The census of 1841 gives the number of persons of independent means, and those 
employed in miscellaneous pursuits, as 750,000. All these may be assumed to have had 
a classical education, to some extent. If we add a quarter of a million for other parties, 
who, although engaged in the arts, agriculture, labour, servitude, &c, may have found 
time to bestow upon foreign languages, we obtain ono million as the limit of those who 
can have any concern in the question of etymology. 

88. The grammatical oonstmction is, in many instances, far more like tlmt ol the 
Scandinavian tongues than the German. There are some curious proofe of this given in 
a little tract by Theod, Smith : Das Fundament der englischen Grammatik, ihr Urspmng 
aus der scandinavischen Sprache und nidit aus dem Angd-Saduiehen, [Tlie bans of 
English Grammar ; its origin from the Scandinavian language and not £rom the Ang^o- 
Saxon.] Kiel, 1845. 
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'* Mr. Sharon Turner, in his * History of the Anglo-Saxons/ has adduced, 
from popular English writers, sixteen extracts, in which he has dis- 
criminated by Italics the words which are Anglo-Saxon from those of 
foreign origin. In the following table, the figures in the left hand col- 
lunn shew the whole number of words in these extracts, or passages, 
from popular English writers ; and those in the right hand column, the 
number of words in each which are not Saxon : — 

Words. 

"Genesis 130 

John, xi. 32—86 74 

Shakspere 81 

Milton ' 90 

Cowley 76 

Thomson 78 

Addison 79 

Spenser 72 

Locke 94 

Pope 84 

Young 96 

Swift 87 

Robertson 114 

Hume 101 

Gibbon 80 . 

Johnson 87 



Not Saxon.' 


Being 


5 .... 


1 in 26 


2 .... 


1 — 37 


. 13 . . . . 


1 — 6-23 


. 16 . . . . 


1 — 5-625 


. 10 ... 


1 — 7-6 


. 14 . . . . 


1 5-57 


. 15 .... 


1 — 5-266 


. 14 . . . . 


1 — 51357 


. 20 ... 


1—4-7 


. 28 . . . . 


1 — 3 


. 21 . . . . 


1 — 4-57 


9 .... 


1 — 9-66 


. 34 . . . . 


1 — 3-353 


. 38 . . . . 


1 — 2-658 


. 31 . . . . 


1 — 2-58 


21 . . . . 


1 — 4-143 


291 


1 — 5-23 



Total. . . . 1522 

"Of the total number of words in these sixteen passages, the proportion 
not Saxon is somewhat less than one-fifth. It is to be observed, that in 
this computation every repetition of a word is counted. In the verses 
quoted from Genesis, the word and, for example, is repeated, and there- 
fore counted, twelve times." (®*) It follows, therefore, that in ordinary 
books, four-fifths of the words we meet with are likely to be of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Now, how many of this poi^sible million of Latin and Greek 
scholars know anythipg of Anglo-Saxon ? To how many of them would 
the letters speak an intelligible language which referred them to the 
Anglo-Saxon language ? We are far, very far beyond the mark, when we 
say but one in a himdred, that is, but ten thousand out of our million. It 
follows, then, that there are not ten thousand persons out of sixteen million 
inhabitants of the kingdom of England who could be possibly benefited 
by a system of writing which exhibited the etymologies of the language ; 



84. Quoted, with the exception of the last colunm of figures, from tlie Ir 
to Worcester's Pronouncing Dictionary, p. li. 
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not more than one in sixteen hundred. If, then, it could be proved that 
the etymologies of the English language were plainly and legibly exhi- 
bited in its hetmc orthography to all those who knew the languages from 
which it was derived, and that the phonetic orthography would entirely 
expunge all record of these etymologies — ^neither of which assertions is even 
approximatively correct — ^yet the preservation of the old style, and the 
rejection of the new, would be, in an etymological point of view, wholly 
and solely for the possible benefit of one in every sixteen hundred, of a 
pitiful ten thousand out of sixteen millions ! But we have shewn that, in 
reality, the het^ric orthography leaves us in doubt both as to etymology 
and pronunciation, and misleads' us in one as well as in the other, and that 
the phonetic orthography, so far from doing injury to etymological studies, 
will only advance their interests, by giving their investigators an ad- 
ditional and powerful instrument, a compass to guide them over the 
wide seas of conjecture. 

§ 37. 

Comparative Value of Etymological Knowledge and Phonetic Spelling, 

But suppose that all these arguments could be shewn to be ill-founded, 
still we may be permitted to compare the value of a knowledge of ety- 
mology, considered as only to be gained or retained by continuing to 
use the het^ric system of spelling, with the advantages which would 
accrue from a general adoption of a phonetic system of spelling, even if 
necessarily accompanied with the extinction of etymology. That the 
science of etymology is valuable for itself, and for its ethnographical and 
historical results, we should, of all men, be most loath to deny ; but as 
none could consider it necessary for a man to understand the mechanism 
of speech before he was allowed to utter a word, or to make his powers 
of utterance dependant upon his capability of explaining the means by 
which he could effect it, although acknowledge of these means is, in itself, 
of the highest scientific and practical importance, so we see -no reason 
why a man should know the history of a word before he employs it. It 
is not the history of a word which determines its present meaning. As 
Dr. Franklin pertinently observes, if we were to " call a man a Knave 
and a Villain, he would hardly be satisfied with an explanation of the 
historical and etymological meaning of these words." To those who can 
enjoy it, it is indeed a high intellectual treat to trace the growth of 
meaning from meaning, and see how the most dissimilar faces are owned 
by brother words. But we cannot think of this while speaking or writing. 
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We cannot ciieck the current of onr idtaa l.o consider wlietlier tins woi'U 
is Greek or Latin, and that Saxon ; wlictlipr a word is now usud as 
it was two or three centuries ago, or whether it has not gradnaUy ac- 
quired a totally opposite meaning. No ; we nmst speak so as to be 
understood, we must employ words as they are now employed by the 
world, without bestowing a thoiigbt upon how they once were used, if 
we wish to be understood — to speak from heart to heart. The etymology 
will veiy seldom, if ever, lead us to this meaning, although, when we 
know the meaning, the etymology may enable us to account for it.(**^) 
£ut a knowledge of the meaning is a matter of necessity ; the ability to 
account for it, is only a matter ol scientific interest or idle curiosity, as the 
case may be. In the multifarious buHinesscs of common life, man loses 
half of his intellectual superiority over brute, if he cannot readily use and 
apply the words of bis own native tongue. Hnd he first to know bow 
these words came to have their significations in English, before he could 
use them, he would be volimtarily crippling hia powers, and repudiating 
liiilf the blessings of speech. To insist, then, that a mode of orth<^apby, 

86. FrBnklin'B iDBtaaix of Knave imd Villaia ae strictly to the piu^se; and many 
more might be added. Why should we not call meat which has been wanned up, tiaaiit 
(ia cuii, twicfl cooked) ? Or tell tic baker lo tntrulatf (irant latvi, carried beyoud or 
to nnother place) the bread from hia abop to onr house P Or mmpliun that the Batpr iu 
a mnddy pond it not sublimt (mper limam, above the mud) ? Or ray that your baby ti 
melophoricttl, (inela pAtrC, carry aflur,) if your nurse earriea it after you F or laCUlro- 
phieal, (anli ttrepUi, turn opposite,) if it turns iDunJ to meet you? A soldier woidd 
hardly think it a compHment to be Utid he was in an agong, ftv/onia, contest,) when 
he went to battle ; while a handiworkeinaii would think it odd lo be called a mrgton, 
(liropcrly cAimrgfon, from cttir ergon, hand work;) and the snrgeon, a handiworker. 
What should we think of a person, tol:1 that he was wanted on an emirrgeacgy (emetgerf, 
ta rise out of the water.) laldng with him a drag-hook, aud runuiug to the water side ? 
Or of * beggar, told to apply to the overseer, going to the ba}v}f (ijiiicepoi, overlooker) ? 
Is a deacOH, fdiacBnoi, a servant,) or a miniiler. {ininiiter, a servant,) either clerieaQj 
or politieally, any longer one to do our bidding? Is a ehmiceUor of the exchequer one 
who lives behind a nuling, fcaneglliim. a roiling of cross bars,) and takes care of a cheis 
beard, fichacc/iariuin, most probably from the same root as Men ; thclccbnicol namFfar 
a chess board, among playprs, is still exchequer) ? Is a clerk always the same M a clergy- 
vum ? and, do both words still mean one chiaen hy iallot, fcliros, a lot j sec Acts, i. 26, 
for the origin of the term) ? And so on, iu ionnmerable instances uf l^tin and Greek 
words. In every case the etymologist will be able (o see how the new meaning has been 
dedutxd bnia. the old ; but be would be muniug indeed, if, knowing the old only, he 
could predict the new. Happily, do such mistakes as the above ere Hkely to occur, be- 
cause, in iisin^ words, wc attend lo their actual meanings, not to those they once had, 
or miglit have bad. 
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which necessarily and indisputably hems and checks the powers of com- 
munication between persons out of ear-shot, by rendering reading and 
•writing unwarrantably difficult and perplexing, should be retained, simply 
because it is presumed to point out the etymologies of words — the know- 
ledge of which is but a luxury, and not a necessity, as is the knowledge 
of reading and writing, and a knowledge of which is really and in fact not 
afforded by this cherished orthography, even to that minute fraction of 
the nation which is able to appreciate it to the full, — seems so glaringly 
selfish on the part of those who advance this claim, so opposed to that 
precept which bids us to do as we would be done by, so inconsistent with 
the feeling which is now becoming general, that every human creature 
bom into the world should be educated, — ^that we can only in charity hope, 
these champions of a " whimsically antiquated orthography " on etymo- 
logical grounds, have spoken without due consideration, and have acted 
upon impulse rather than reflection. 

§ 38. 

Summary of the preceding Arguments advanced to prove the Weakness 

of the Etymological Objection. 

What we have said amounts to this. As etymology deals with words, it 
cannot be properly pursued until these words are made evident by a pho- 
netic dress. The heteric spelling was not constructed with a view to 
the preservation of etymology ; and when it was modernized, most of the 
supposed indications of etymology were unhesitatingly sacrificed; probably 
no thought was bestowed upon them. Such assistance, however, as 
het^ricism does afford to etymologists, will stiU remain in the immense 
piles of books already in existence : a thousand pounds would purchase all 
the copies of all the printed books which it would be necessary to pre- 
serve for this purpose. The phonetic orthography is an additional help, 
instead of hinderance, to the etymologist. The heteric spelling not only 
does not exhibit the etymology clearly in all cases, (^^) but it misleads in 

86. We are far from advocating a resort to the argumentum ad hominem, or, personal 
argoment ; bat our friends will often find it an easy and sore way to make some of their 
opponents, who advance the etymological argument, reflect a little, if they say, " Since 
you argue for the retention of heteric spelling, on the ground of its exhibiting the etymolo- 
gies, be so good as to take up any book you please, and opening it any where, deduce the 
etymologies of every word in the first two or three lines you meet with,/ro»« the ortho- 
grajihyy In case no book is at hand, the Lord's Prayer will be the most convenient 
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n very grent number of instjincea, and is tliorougUy iij(KBl_3i stent with itself. 
The number of persona who could benefit by the etyinbjg^ of each word 
being clearly exhibited in spelling', does not Braount to so jirqch as one in 
sixteen hundred, while the advantages of phonetic speHin^g^'iire of the 
greatest importnnce to all. The results of etymology pcSseaS. only a 
scientific, and not a practical interest : indeed, an attempt to-deduce the 
meaning of words from their etymology, would often lead to egr^ous 
miatakea. '• .**'.* 



passage tp rafir to, from its being so well imown. To ahew how far it is Ime that tlft . . 
ortlogmphy poinU out the etymnlopy in this inetancc, we snlgoin ereiy word in the , 
Lord's Prayer, in tiio order io whieb it octors, [repetitions ejccpted,) with ila etymology 
anneied, vYarh ia Anglo-Eaian, unless tlie contrary be erpreealy mentioned. We shell 
also TLse t, 3, for the corresponding Anglo-Soron letters. 

Our ore ; father fajder, feedyc ; v>hich hsfylc, hwile, hwolc ; art eart ffront utesan) ! 
in innan. on ; heaveii liedfon, heofen, heofun, hiofon ; haHoaed gehalgod (from balgian) i 
lie beo Cfrain been) \ liy^ji; name nams ; langdom cynedom, cyaiogdom (fTom cyning, 
eyng, cyngc, eynig, eyncg, cyninc, cyniogc) ; come eume ffrom munan, cwiman}; will 
willa, will ; done gedun (from doii) ; on rm; earth eordc, eurd ; ai (the form aae is so 
doubtfnl, tbut we may assert tbat tbb form is not fbnnd ill .^nglo-Saion ; bnt it was, 
perhaps, GOQtra<'led from euflstea, which Iiob also fnTmshcd us with o/ro, sjid is used as 
our att in old Friesian, also one of the mothers of Eiiglieh, we find all the forms, aba, 
o/ia, ijie, all, aja, luf, as, is : and modem Friesian retains ox, like the EngUsh) ; if hit, 
hyt ; H is, y» (frovi wcsan) ; ghe git (from gilan, gyfaa, geoEan) ; i« as ; Ihii tes, teos, 
Cis ', da^ dffig, dag, dah, ilogor ; dailg dipgbwanilic, dsglie ; bread bread, breod ; null 
and ; forpine lorgif (/rom forgiEan, torgytan) ; irespasaes, old French Ireifia [whieh word 
h used in the sense of trajagreaaioii : the modern French trejiai n almost coDfincd to 
iwotry, and only siguifie« death j it is probably From some barbarons Latin form, like 
Iratapaasare, from jnuu beyond, and juimu a slegi: in place of this word, some versions 
uf the Lord's Prayer use debts, and, further on, debtors ; theso are from the old fVcncb 
forms deile, debtcHr, derited by omittii^ a vowel, and changmg the terminntion, in a 
very usnal manner, from the Latin i&iifiini, i^i^iJEH^,' we we; ^^m bim, Leom F (from 
hi, big, hco, hie, /iq/,- When™ hira, hcora, (^>^; (Arf tret ; agaiaat a^ca ; /mrflodde 
(from Iccdan, geliedan) ; wet sale (an unnsiial word) ; into into ; temptation, old FIrench 
teiHptaaon, (from the barbarous form iemptatia dt the lAtin lentatio, and QoA trwa 
t/rntarg to attempt, try) ; tut bulan, buton, butnn (meaning rjeepl ; tJiBUe tA^HtttiM 
dlsjoantive oonjonctiou, is modem) ; deliver Frvneh delivret (}>in 
deliberare to tret) ; /ram from, frami euil yfel; for for; thiiu Ko; ! 
old Freneh pooir (which won! was derived from Ihe Latin poise, p 
Provcnpil poder, by the common Frcncli iiistum of oiiiiltiiig the t at 4 
piH'ir went pranouaeeil mu, thus puti/ir, a e was naloraUy inseCtBcl, ts ft 
nunciation, and henee the mndeni French pomeir;) gltrjf-, aj 
gloria); eper ricr, icfrc ; iim™, a Hebrew word, wP " ^ 

uf Christian natioos, throngh the New Trwtalnw 
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From these a];^Ba^ts we draw the two following conclusions : — 
First, that |tL^^d!ssertion, that phonetic spelling would destroy or ob- 
scure our et^ffiiQlogies, is made in ignorance or forgetfulness of the mutual 
relations o*^.tb^ sciences of phonetics and etymology, and is entirely 
incorrecf.*,^ *. 

Seconfliy, that if the above assertion were quite correct, it would still 
be a'^^eater benefit to mankind to forget etymology, and possess a pbo-» 
pe'ifc.ofthography, than to have a thorough acquaintance with etymology, 
^« Jni3»^abour under the evils of heteric spelling. 

•••."•In these arguments, however, we have been attempting what no one 
^ ^•.••has any right to require at our hands — ^to prove a negative. We have 
, ".-••.• made the attempt, in consequence of the numerous applications we have 
. \\ • received, to furnish the friends of the phonetic movement with a means of 
rebutting the assertion, that phonetic spelling would destroy etymology; 
from which assertion it is so hastily concluded, that phonetic spelling 
would be a great evil, instead of the great blessing which those who advo- 
cate it justly proclaim it to be. We repeat, that the etymological objection 
is as yet a mere assertion. We have not heard any argument whatever 
advanced to prove its correctness ; and we do not think that any argument 
could be advanced, which would bear the slightest examination. Those 
who make the assertion are practically ignorant of the difference between 
het^fic and phonetic spelling; and it would be necessary for them to 
shew, by parallel passages in both styles of spelling, first, that the old 
style preserves, and secondly, that the new style obscures, the etymologies 
of words ; and thirdly, that the preservation or obscuration is of sufficient 
importance, in either case, to constitute an argument in favour of one, or 
to the prejudice of the other. We believe that our own position qualifies 
us, for the present, to judge of the merits of this question better than 
any other person in England ; and it is our firm conviction, that no argu- 
ment against phonetic spelling can be derived from a consideration of its 
effect on etymology ; nay, more, it is also, for the reasons stated in § 33, 
our firm conviction, that the cause of English etymology could not be 
better advanced than by the introduction of a phonetic style of spelling. 
Should any etymologist read these remarks, and remain of a different 
opinion from ourselves, we should be anxious to learn the reasons which 
determine his conclusion, in order that we may have an opportunity, 
with which we have hitherto been unable to meet, of studying arguments 
in support of an objection which at present appears to us as inconsiderate 
as unfounded. 



Gain in Poli/iiyvm v. Lous ia Ilomoayms. 
U. THE HOMONYMICAL OBJECTION. 



The Real Qaia in Pol^nymKal ThsiinctiOHii comierhalancei the Apparent 
Loss in. Hoinmiymteal Coafunwns 
As we have already proved that the some sound la represented by a great 
Tsriety of symbols, and that tlie same symbol represents a great variety 
of sounds, it is, of course, to be expected that our heti5rie orthography must 
present us, first, with a number of words spelt with different letters, but 
pronounced in the same way, and therefore called liomonyms ; i^'') and, 
secondly, with & number of words which, though spelt with the same let- 
ters, are pronounced very differently, and are therefore called polynyms.l^ 
By the aid of Mr. Butter's Mtymolo^ical Spelling Book and Dr. Heussi'a 
Eiigltih Orammar, already referred to, we are enabled to tumish a tolerably 
complete list of homonyms, which will be found in Table VIII in the 
Appendix. C™) We have also furnished a list of polynyms, partly from 
the same source, and partly from Worcester's Dictionary, in Table IX in 
the Appendix, but we fear that it is not very complete. Table VIII shews 
ua that there are 405 liomonyma spelt in 857 ways, so that we have 
apparently 837 words instead of 405, which are all that are heard by 
the speaker. Of these, 

364 words are spelt in tico ways oarh, giving 728 different forms, 
3fi .... Ihree ... 108 .... 

4 .... fwr .-,. 16 

] word is spelt in Jice ways, giving B .... 

or, 405 words are spelt in from two to Jive 

different ways, giving .... 857 different forms ; 
while from Table IX we learn, that 406 words are spelt in 301 ways; 
so that each of 301 different symbols ia pronounced in two ways. 
Neither of the tables is complete, but it is somewhat singular, that, as 
tliey now stand, in the most complete form we have been able to produce 
tbem, the number of words, that is, of sounds which strike the ear, should 
be the same tor the polynyms as for homonyms, namely, about 400 of 
each, the advantage bi-irT f-n fd- -t;!r- if the polynyms, that is, in favour 
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of phonetic spelling ; although, if we only reckon the signs which strike 
the eye, there would be apparently 857 homonyms and only 201 polynyms : 
but in our present argument, it would be very false to argue from visible 
instead of audible words. 

Now, whatever disadvantage may accrue from representing each set of 
homonyms by one and the same sign, it is clear that at least as much 
advantage will follow from representing each member of a set of poly- 
nyms by different symbols. We must therefore set off one against the 
other. Taking the oral words, therefore, as the only words with which 
phonetic spelling has to deal, we find, by the preceding tables, that just 
us much is gained as lost, if indeed we could possibly admit that there was 
any loss ; the real fact being, that there is a gain in every case whiere 
sounds, now confused, are distinguished ; and no loss, where distinctions 
which are not distinctions of sound, are not observed. 

Dr. Franklin, in answer to his correspondent's objection against pho- 
netic spelling, ** That the distinction between words of different meanings 
and similar sounds, would be destroyed," contented himself with observing, 
that " that distinction is already destroyed in pronouncing them ; and we 
rely on the sense alone of the sentence [that is, on the context] to ascer- 
tain which of the several words, similar in sound, we intend. If this is 
sufficient, in the rapidity of discourse, it wiU be much more so in written 
sentences, which may be read leisurely, and attended to more particularly, 
in case of difficulty, than we can attend to a past sentence, while the 
speaker is hurrying us along with new ones." 

But some persons consider it a sufficient reply to this argument, that 
the tone of voice, the manner and action of the speaker, which cannot be, 
arid is not, represented on paper, is in general sufficient to make the 
distinction clear ; and that we ought, therefore, to find some substitute 
for this in writing, whereby all ambiguity might be prevented. 

There are even some warm advocates of phonetic spelling who take 
this view of the case. * Professor Clarke, in his Vocal English, proposed 
to add a silent h to some words, and write an apostrophe before or after 
others ; to distinguish another set by doubling the first consonant ; a 
fourth, by an accent ; and a fifth, by capital letters. The object of 
doing so, is, he says, " for the ease and comfort of the reader ; more 
especially, to enable him to pick up readily the scope of a sentence before 
he gives it utterance, or in his own silent perusals." We have known 
another very warm adherent to the phonetic cause venture to propose, 
that lines should be drawn above or below certain words, to distin- 
guish their meanings, and thus prevent ambiguity. 



^^j:^ 
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$ 40. 

The Heteric Homonymical Distinctions apply to such a Small FractioH of 
the English Language as to he ludicrously incomplete. 

Now, the utter Worthlessness of any objection to phonetic spelling, 
which can be raised on the score of confusing homonyms, is shewn by 
this one fact, that there are only about 405 words in which a difference in 
meaning is distinguished by difference of symbolization, and that only 
in 857 cases ; that is, in 364 cases 2, in 36 cases 3, in 4 cases 4, and in 
1 case 5 meanings, are distinguished, or supposed to be distinguished, by 
different visible forms ; while there are many thousands of words in the 
language which have more than one meaning (some of them having more 
than two, or three, or four, or even five meanings) in which no such 
distinction of visible representation is admitted, or even thought of as 
possible. And even in those cases in which several meanings of a word 
are distinguished by different orthographies, all its meanings are by no 
means so distinguished. To take one of the most complete cases, the 
word rit, wliich is spelt het^rically in four different ways — rite, write, 
right, toright ; it may be asserted, that when the word rit, as we print it 
phonetically, is seen, it is impossible to tell which of the four heteric 
spellings just given is intended. True ; we admit it to be impossible, when 
there is no context whatever ; but as in the English language no single 
word can constitute a whole sentence, it follows, that no word can have 
a meaning independent of all other words, but that it must be taken in 
connection with some words, either in the same or another sentence. 
1 me, when we see rjt we cannot tell which of the four visible words above 
given, it should represent ; but we would enquire whether the objector 
can tell, when he sees the heteric word right, (which is one of the above 
four,) in which of the following significations it is to* be taken ? " He 
sat on my right ; I claim it as my right ; you are right ; a right line ; 
he will right you ; he wiU right the room, and put everything to rights ; 
1 am right glad to see you ; te hit the nail right on the head ; " and so 
on; we have already given a choice of nine meanings instead of four, none 
of wliich are discriminated in speech or heteric speUing.(^) If it is an 



90. We have given an instance of the various meanings of the word righty in the text, 
because it was the first that came to hand. The reader will have no difficulty in sup- 
plying an almost endless number of examples, when he thinks of the many words that 
are used, without any change of orthography or accent, for more than one part of speech, 
as, fy V. and s., saw v. (present tense of ouq verb, and past of another) and j., /«>, j/jy, 
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error and a fault in language to attach several significations to tlie same 
sound, it seems so inherent in it that it is scarcely possible to find a 
language in which this is not the case. And even if all are not in the case 
of the Chinese, of whom travellers report, that natives can sometimes not 

fcUly help, stinfft smell, taste, fight, reply, support, delight, comfort, and umumerable 
others, used as verbs and substantives ; well, verb, substantive, adjective, and adverb ; 
middle, substantive and adjective ; and so on, tbe latter being only indications of large 
classes. And if tbe reader desire to see examples of words with very different meanings, 
independently of tbe diiSerent parts of speecb, be bas only to open a dictionary at hazard, 
and pick and choose, to find an infinite variety of examples like tbe following : — ^1) a light 
weigbt; a light room; a %^-bouse; a light beart ; a light step ; a ligM style of archi- 
tecture ; light manners ; to light a light ; to light on a beaven-kissing bill (Sbakspere) ; 
tbe light of day ; to make light of misfortunes : 2) a hay tree, a hay borse ; tbe hay of 
bounds ; a sti^ at hay ; a hay of tbe sea ; a hay window : 3) after giving two or tbree 
h^(^, tbe sparrow flew off, and lighted on a bag of hops : 4) a man at arms ; a man at 
war; a man at draugbts; a man at cbess ; to man tbe walls; to man yoursdf : 5) tbe 
passion of our Lord ; tbe passion of a lover ; be spoke to me in a passion : 6) tbe baron's 
retainer attended on tbe learned man of law witb a retainer : 7) to state tbe case ; to 
lie in state; to govern tbe state: 8) tbe waters well up; be is well; I saw tbe well; 
tbat was well done : 9) be is looking very ill; be is very ill-looking : 10) a thin man ; 
tbe enemy's cannons thin our ranks ; the actors played miserably, tbey were disheartened 
at the thin bouse: 11) thick soup; a thick board; thick-he&d: 12) to play a few airs 
on tbe piano; to give one's self airs; exposed to all tbe airs of beaven: and so on, for ever. 
In all tbese cases, bowever, tbe context we bave given supplies tbe meaning, without any 
otber explanation ; and it is tbe context, therefore, that in tbe 405 cases of bomonyms 
will, or should, suffice to decide for all their meanings, and not for a paltry 857 of them 
only. Much information on this subject will be derived from tbe perusal of tbe Ap- 
pendix to Arcbbisbop "Whatdy's Logic, " On certain terms wbicb are peculiarly liable 
to be used ambiguously ;" tbe words treated are : — Argument, authority, case, certain, 
church, election, expect, experience, gospel, impossibility, indifference, law, may, neces- 
sary, old, one, pay, person, possible, priest, reason, regeneration, same, sin, tendency, 
truth, why ; value, wealth, labour, capital, rent, wages, profits. In Butter's Etymo- 
logical Spelling Book,' a list of 309 equivocal words, " stick as have very different mean- 
ings, and would require to he translated hy different words" is furnished ; these only 
form a very small part of the whole number in our language, but as they contain some 
of tbe best known and striking instances, we subjoin the Ust, leaving the reader to supply 
the meanings, whereby be will become perhaps all tbe better impressed witb tbe futility 
of tbe bomonymical argument. The words are as follows : — " Address, air, angle, op- 
parent, arch, art, a^hes, axis, hachelor, hait, hall, hank, har, bark, haste, hase, hat, 
hay, heam, hear, hecome, hed, heetle, hill, hillet, hit, hlade, hlow, hoard, hoot, hound, 
howl, hox, hrace, hrazier, hrook, huit, calf, can, cape, caper, card, case, cast, cataract, 
charge, chase, cleave, clove, cluh, cockle, collation, comh, commit, cow^frdance, con- 
sistency, content, copy, corn, count, counter, court, crah, craft, crane, cricket, crop, 
cross, crow, cry, dam, date, deal, dear, deck, desert, despatch, die, diet, divers, dock, 
down, draw, drill, drug, dun, ear, elder, ellipsis, engross, entertain, even, exact, 
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make themselves inteiiigiblewitUout stopping to draw tlieir ideagraphieal 
symbols in the air or on the ground, there is yet no language wluch 
lUQst not, in the ninjority of cases, depend upon the context tor inter- 
pretation. (*i) IE the writer cannot make the contest explain liis meaning, 

express, fair, fare, fast, /awn, feed, fell, fettoK, felt, ferret, f/pirt, ^te, flirt, fine, 
frm, ft, JU^, fatter, feet, flock, flue, fail, fold, foot, for, forge, former, fimnder, 
fret, fry, fuller, game, gis, gloti, gore, gratH, grate, grateftii, grave, grase, green, 
grou, ground, hAH, Aail, Aamper, Aatitii^, heavea, help, hide, land, hop, host, hue, 
imlaitce, iiafant, jar, jet, juit, kennit, keg, kind, kite, lace, lake, lap, last, laiim, lag, 
league, lean, Uate, left. III, letter, lie, light, like, lime, line, link, litter, loet, long, lot, 
lute, mate, mail, mangle, mareh, matt, mait, mtUch, matter, mead, meal, mean, meet, 
mine, mint, minute, mole, moor, mortar, mould, mutt, nidi, nap, neat, nertout, no, 
otlige, order, organ, oimee, page, pale, pall, palm, partial, paste, patient, peek, peer, 
pen, perch, pel, pike, pile, pise, pinion, pint, pitch, plate, poaCh, pule, pollard, port, 
porter, pott, pound, prefer, pretend, prune, pulse, pump, punch, pupil, purchate, 
quarter, raee, rail, ram, rank, rash, rear, render, rett, resolution, rest, right, ring, 
rock, roe, rote, rue, rath, tack, tage, tosh, tmo, tcale, teal, teaton, tee, tet, thaft, ihed, 
shoal, shire, shrai, size, smell, sole, sound, spirit, spring, tteep, steer, stem, stent, stick, 
ttill, strain, succeed, suffer, suit, nca/loio, table, tank, taper, fender, till, toll, tone, top, 
treat, tumbler, turtle, uiher, utter, vault, vice, tcages, icdl, gard." 

91, It IB true that a foreigner findf manf difficulties in a new language {tddi this nse 
of the context to determine the meaning of a word : H ii not, in genend, enough to give 
the varioiu significations of a non! in a dictionarjr, unless the writer points out the 
peculiar conacction in nhii^h alone they hitTC these significations. Gaghsh Iciicographera 
have Bcaitel; thought of this salyect ; but foreigaers, in writing dictiosarieB of the 
Eoglisli laogoBge for the nse of their conntrf men, have had it almost forced npon tlielr 
notice ; and we may here particularly call attention to the labours of Tarver, who, in 
bia Jlogal Phraseological R-ench TKctionarg, (one of the moat nsefnl works on the 
French knguage that we have met with,) has made this connected use of words the basis 
iif Ilia interpretations. Or. FlUgel has also not neglected this point in his great Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, (3rd edition, 1848.) Nalisea are very apt to overlook 
IliLJS peculiaritj, which strikea the foreigner bo foreiblj. What tales, for L'saraple, do we 
hear of Chinnse, in this respect I " Pere Bourgeois," we quote from EdgeworthB' Prae- 
iical Education, vol. 1, p. 113, "one of the miBsionarics to China, Btl^unpled to preach a 
Chinese sermon to the ChineBC. His own account of the bnaioGSB is the best we can give : 
' They told mo that chou [/«] signifins a book, so that I thought whenever the word 
chou was pronomiced, a booh was the auhjort of discourse : not at bD. Chou, tha next 
time I henrd it, 1 found signified a free. Now, I was to recollect chou was a book and a 
tree ; but thiB amounted to nothing. Chou, I also toroid, cipresBed great beats. Chou 
is to relate. Chou is the Aurora. Chou means, to lie aecastonied. don eipressea the 
loss of a teager, &c. ; I should never have done, were I to EUHmerate all its mcauiuKs. 
I r«'it«d my Bcrmon at least fifty limes to my servant before 1 stt"''" *' 
yet I am told that he continually corrected mc : that <A th' 
the Chinese eipreas themselves.) they hardly understood tb 
idcrfully patient.' Children," continui; the Edge- 
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he is no master of the language he employs. The fault lies in himself. 
But the best writers are now sometimes misled by the fancied security of 

condition in which the Chinese found themselves at this learned missionary's sermon, 
and their patience deserves to be equally commended. The difficulty of understanding 
the Chinese Chou strikes us immediately, and we sympathize with Pere Bourgeois' per- 
plexity; yet many words which are in common use amongst us, may perhaps he as 
puzzling to children. Block (see Johnson's Dictionary) signifies a heavy piece of tim- 
ber; a mass of matter. Block means the wood on which hats are formed. Block means 
the wood on which criminals are beheaded.** Think of the difference between bringing 
a hat and a man to the block. Blocks too, it might have been here added, means the 
wood on which schoolboys kneels to be birched^ in those of our public schools, Eton^ for 
example, in which this barbarous, disgusting, and disgraceful practice is still persisted 
in. " Block is a sea term for a jmlley. Block is an obstructiony a stop ; and, finally, 
block means a blockhead. Children do not perceive that the metaphoric meanings of 
this word are all derived from the original block. There are in our language ten mean- 
ings for sweet, ten for open, twenty-two for ttpon, and sixty-three for to fall. Such 
are the defects of language I But whatever they may be, we cannot hope immediately 
to see them reformed, because common consent and universal custom must combine to 
establish a new vocabulary. None but philosophers could invent, and none but philoso- 
phers would adopt, a philosophical language. The new philosophical language of 
chemistry was received at first with some reluctance, even by chemists, notwithstanding 
its obvious utility and elegance. Butter of antimony, and liver of sulphur, flowers of 
zinc, oil of vitriol, and spirit of sulphur by the bell; powder of algaroth, and salt of 
alembroth, — ^may yet long retain their ancient titles amongst apothecaries. There does 
not exist in the mineral kingdom either butter or oil, or yet flowers : these treacherous 
names are given to the most violent poisons, so that there is no analogy to guide th& 
understanding or the memory : but custom has a prescriptive right to talk nonsense. 
Capricious analogy with difficulty yiejds to rational arrangement." The Chinese, we 
find, (Adelung's Mithridates, vol. 1, p. 42,) are in the habit of discriminating the 
meaning of doubtful words, by adding an explanatory one : thus, in order to shew that 
Fm means father, they subjoin the word Gin, relationship ; similarly, Mm-^n, mother. 
This is like our talking of a yew-tree, a ewe-sheep, and you yourself; a box at the theatre, 
a box coat, a coach box, a box tree, a shooting box, a deal box, and so on. If we had a 
different sound for every different sense in which our words are now used, the extent 
of our language would be terrific. The immense variety of shades of meaning which 
are capable of being expressed by the assistance of context, shews us that nature, in 
doing her work, has furnished us with a simple means of contraction, more effective and 
useful than the most philosophical theorist could have invented, because it provides, in 
addition, for that case which most philosophical linguists appear to have overlooked, the 
difference in the meaning of the same words according as they are used by different 
individuals ; a linguistical source of error, similar to that known to astronomers as the 
"personal error of observation," (see Penny Oyclopadia, vol. 16, p. 390,) which it is 
impossible to eliminate in the construction of a philosophical language, but which the 
assistance of context enables us to guard against, by the determining power of several 
words which must have a concurrent signification. 



Ilomoiigmical Cor\fvswH due to tlw Tjunguaije ihclf. 

distinctive orthography, to put together seiitciiccs which can scarcely he 
read aloud without ambiguity. Thus, in a case that was lately brought 
before U3, the words " attend to know understanding " might easily be 
read to convey the meamng "attend to no vmderstanding." Now, we 
contend that it would be very injudicious to introduce an unphonedc 
difference in writing the word no according as it signified " to have kmne- 
ledga" or " not any." The above sentence might be easily constructed 
so as to convey either signification without the slightest ambiguity ; as 
thus, "attend, that ye may know understanding;" or, "attend not to 
iindcrstnnding. " ("^ 

5 41. 

The Homoxymical Ohjeclioii u really an Objection to the English Lanijuage, 
and not to Phonetic Spelling. 



If it be a fault in a language, — or, since we 
vc should rather say "in language" generally ,- 



ind no language without it, 
-that words are occasionally 






S2. The dxive passage is from Prov. iv. 1 ; and, in spiU of tke objuHionablc nm- 
stiuction inbi which tho accideat of spelling hu betnyed the translators, the coDtuit it 
sufGdeut to remove aay leai ambiguity of eiprcssioD, The whole verse nms thus, (vre 
print it phoneticall;, to shew that the meaning can be olititcd indq>endenlly of the 
hetccic orthography) : — Her, gs Qildren, ie iiufmc/ua ov a fyiter, and atend, tm no 
imderttiadijj. It is to be observed, that even onr best and most carefol writers fre- 
quently leave sentences so cousti^cted, tliat their meaning must he cvolvc^d from the 
general context, and may he much disfigured by false intonatioii, nithont any error of 
pronnnciation in tho individual words. Dr. Whatcly's remarks on this snhject, are loo 
important to he passed over, (Tthetonc, 4tli edition, p. S50,]^ — "Though the gmphalie 
word in each sentence may easily he pointed oat in writing, no vuriety of marks that oonld 
be iQTcnted — not even musical notation — would suffico to indicate the different Imtet in 
which the different emphatic words should he pronDUDced ; thougli on this depends tre- 
quBUtly the whole force, and even Benac, of the eipreaaion ;" and, we may add, a very 
great part of the pleasure which wo derive from hearing different persons declnim woll- 
known words, — as those of Shakspere. " Take as an inalanoe the words of Maebolh in the 
witches' cave, when he ia addiesaed by one of the Spirits which they raise, — " Moehelh 1 
Macbeth I Macbeth I' on which ho exclaims, ' Had I three cars, I'd hear thee.' No one 
would dispute, that the stress is to bo laid on the word ' three ,' and thus much niighl 
be indicated to the reader's eye : hut if he had nothing else to trust too, he might chaniw 
to dehver the passage in such a manner as to he utterly absurd ; for it is possihlo 
pronounco the emphatic word ' throe ' in such a tone, as to indicatv tlmt ' siDco be luu 
but (wo ears, he cannot hear.' Again, the following passage (Mark, iv, 21 ,) ' Is i 
hrouglit to be put uuder a bushel, or nuder a bed P ' I have EmanI 
imply, that there ia iio oilier iillnrHiilii/e ; and yet '' 
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used in various senses, and those not merely, first, a literal and primitive 
sense sufficient for those who think little (for the first users of language 
are generally rather perceivers than reflectors), and, secondly, an im- 
mediately derivable metaphorical signification, but also in senses utterly 
and entirely different, between which no connection can be discovered, 
— ^not, perhaps, in all cases, because no connection originally existed, but 
because all knowledge of it is lost(^) — ^if, we say, this really be a fault in 

93. There are some excellent remarks on the transitive meaning of words, in Dugald 
Stewart's Philosophical EssaySy 2nd edition, 1816, pp. 263 — 272. The meaning of this 
term may be gathered from the following passage, (p. 273,) " As the epithets sweet and 
delicious, literally denote what is pleasing to the palate, and harmonious what is pleasing 
to the ear ; as the epithets soft and warm, denote certain qualities that are pleasing in 
objects of touch or of feeling ; — so the epithet beautiful literally denotes what is pleasing 
to the eye. All these epithets, too, it is worthy of remark, are applied transitively to 
the perception of the other senses. We speak of sweet and of sofi sounds ; of warm, 
of delicious, and ot harmonious colouring, with as little impropriety as of a beautiful 
voice, or of a beautiful piece of music. Mr. Burke himself has somewhere spoken of 
the soft green of the soul." We may conceive a case of this kind : The things A and B 
have some quaHly in common ; A is a well-known substance, B an unknown one ; what 
more natural than to give B the same name as A ? This is the origin of sach terms as 
sugar of \esA, flowers of sulphur, and the chemical salts and acids which are now applied 
to substances not possessing a salt or acid flavour. But this may be extended again. A 
new object, G, may be observed, which has some property in common with B, but none 
in common with A. - It niight, however, receive the same name as B, for the same 
reason that B received that of A, and thus A and C, two things which do not possess a 
single marked property in common, may be called by the same name. Thus, a pos^ 
was used to signify something j7i^^^; hence, something fixed or stuck in the ground : 
the pieces of wood stuck in th^ ground to mark distance, were posts ; hence, car- 
riages and horses which trafficked from post to post, were called post carriages and 
horses, and the driver a posi boy, (no matter whether he has a grey beard or a downy 
chin 1 2k post boy never becomes a post man, who is quite a different animal:) from the 
frequent change of horses, it was possible to perform this distance in a short time ; hence, 
to ride post, travel post, and post haste, became intelligible phrases : as letters were 
forwarded by means of these post carriages, the whole arrangements for conveying letters 
were, by a boldness of abbreviation which is almost startling, called the post: and now, 
even the box into which letters are dropped, to be forwarded by the mail trains, is called 
the post; and we put letters into the post, without one thought of all the intermediate 
ideas which have just been explained, and certainly without thinking of "sometiiing 
placed in the ground !" A man who is as " deaf as a post," is hardly in a worse 
situation than any one who would confuse a post with the post. Br. Johnson, in his 
Dictionary, favours us with eight meanings oipost as a substantive, one as an adjective, 
one as a verb neuter, and four as a verb active. Among these ooeur several not alluded 
to in the above deductions, but all derivable from the original idea of placed, Latin 
positus. 



Dr. FraiikUn't Views of the Pecuniary Ol-jection. Ill 

language, aa our objectors SL-em. to imagine, it is not u fault of phonetic 
spelling, it ia a fault wliich exists perfectly independently o[ phonetie 
apelling, and ia to be found in our language as spelt heti5rically, to an 
extent hardly credited, because not aufficiently considered. While, then, 
it IB a disgrace to a written language to have a large number of set3 of 
words which are spelt alike and sounded differently, and others which 
are sounded alike and spelt differently — a fault pregnant with confusion 
and ill-con sequences, — it is quite beside the question of phonetic spelling, 
to complain of the diversity of meanings which are attached to one and 
the same sound in different circumatancea.C*') 



ni. THE PECUNIARY OBJECTION. 



Benjamin Frmitliii's Vii^c of tliis Objeclion. 
Those who hiul only learnt to read books in the plionetie orthi^japhy, 
would he by no means in a condition to read 5uch as are printed 
hetcrioally; hence it follows, that so far as phonetic readers were con- 
cerned, heteric books, tliat is, almost all the books now in existence, 
woald be useless, until new editions of them were printed ; and the great 
expence consequent upon reprinting them is urged as a serious objection, 
and is by many felt as the most serious objection which can be raised 
against the general introduction of any system of phonetic spelling. But, 
as Dr. Pranklin very truly observes, "This inconvenience would only 
come on gradually, in a course of ages. Ton and I," says he, addressing 
Miss S., "and other now living readers, would hardly forgot the use of 
them. People would long learn to read the old writing, though thev 
practised the new. And the inconvenience is not greater than what has 
actually happened in a similar case in Italy. Formerly its inhabitants aU 

Bl. "A word may bavo BeversJ mniniiigs, but all of them fixed and recogniEcd ones; 
as the word pati, for exmnple, or the woTd box, the varioua tenta of which it 
eudlcsa to enumerate. And the paucity of existing aames. i 
demand for them, m»j often render it Bdriaahle, and even neecesary, t 
in this mtdtiplicity of aocept«tiong, dittinguishing these an clearly as to pmreDt their 
b^ng eonlonnded with one anotlier. Sack a word nag be comidered r- 
■«IK« vrillen, and tpotea aiikf." — SlitU'i Logic, vol. 1, p. f 
gnnunara, (we cannot qnotc the passage with verhal ace 
burden of it perfcictlj- well,) saya of words uf this Idnd : — " 
tiim oflflfft, An/ not l/ie mmf i^ord." 
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spoke and wrote Latin : as the language changed, the spelling followed it. 
It is true, that at present a mere unlearned Italian cannot read the Latin 
books ; though they are still read and understood by many. But if the 
spelling had never been changed, he would now have found it much more 
difficult to read and write his own language; for written words would have 
no relation to sounds ; they would have only stood for things : so that if 
he would express in writing the idea he has when he sounds the word 
Fescovo (F^scovo), he must use the letters Epiacopus. In short, whatever 
the difficulties and inconveniences now are, they will be more easily sur- 
mounted now than hereafter : and sometime or other it mmt be done, or 
our writing will become the same with the Chinese, as to the difficulty of 
learning and using it ; and it would already have been such, if we had 
continued the Saxon spelling and wiiting used by our forefathers." (®^) 

§ 43. 

Apparent Extent of this Objection. 

These few remarks of Dr. Franklin contain the best reply to this ob- 
jection ; but as eighty years have elapsed since he penned it, and the 
number of books in the world, especiaDy those in the English language, 
have wonderfully increased in this time, the Pecuniary Objection may be 
now esteemed much more weighty than it was then. We do not, in any 
respect, wish to detract from its weight : and to give our readers a proper 
idea of the number of books which phonetic printing would throw out of 
use, 80 far as those who had not teamed, or would not learn, hetSric spelling 
were concerned, we extract the following particulars from Mr. Knight's 
postscript to his Ltfe of Caxton: — " The number of new publications issued 
from 1800 to 1827, including reprints altered in size and price, but ex- 
cluding pamphlets, was, according to the London Catalogue, 19,860. 
Deducting one-fifth for the reprints, and we have 15,888 new books in 
twenty-seven years ; shewing an average of 588 new books per year, being 
an increase of 216 per year over the last deven years of the previous cen^ 
tury." Mr. Knight proceeds to explain the rise of cheap literature in 
1827 with Constable's Miscellany and the works of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Having mentioned the outcry that these 
books occasioned, especially the Penny Cyclopadia, as likely to destroy 
the rewards of authorship, he goes on to say : — " There is a mode, how- 

95. This quotation concludes the letter so often referred to; it is dated "London, 
Craven street, Sept. 28, 1768." 
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if testing whetlier ckeap literature hns destroyed the publication of 
new hooka, without including reprints and pamphleta. We take tlie four 
years from 1829 to 1833, as raniputed by ourselves from the London 
Catalogues; and the four years from 1839 to 3843,89 computed by Mr. 
M'Culloch, in the lust edition of his Commercial Dictionary . — 



"NejB rorij.— 1829 to 1832. 


JVw rorfa.— 1839 lo 18-13 








VnlDS 




feara. Tolumes. pnblicntiod price, 
820 .. 1413 .. S79 i 




. 2802 . . 960 11 


r 


1830 


2 


880 .. 1393 .. 873 5 3 


1840 


. 20DI .. 943 3 


I 


831 .. 1610 -. 930 B 3 


1841 


. 2011 .. eoa B 





832 . . 1B25 . . 807 19 6 


1843 


. 2193 .. 9B8 3 


6 



" In the four years ending 1833 were published, of new books, 6149 ; in 
tbe four years ending 1842 were published 8597 volumes. The cost of 
a single copy oE the 6149 volumes, was £3499; of the 8597 volumes, 
;e3780. The average price per volume in the first period, was 11*. 5rf,; 
in the second period, 8«. 9^(/. 

" Mr. M'Culloch has also given the following fable nt reprints, from 
1339 to 1842:— 

'Repriult and Neir Editiom. 



821 337 la 10 



74t . 



. 314 1 



" The same careful writer thus sums up the yearly amount of the com- 
merce in new books : — ' From enquiries we liaTe made with much care and 
labour, we find, that at an average o( the four years ending with 1843, 
3149 volumes of new works, and 755 volumes of new editions and re- 
prints, (exelusive of pamphlets and periodical publications,) were annually 
published in Great Britain ; and we have further aacertnined, that the pub- 
lication price of the former was S*.9irf., and of the latter, Ss.Srf. a volume. 
Hence, if we suppose the average impression of each work to have been 
750 copies, it will be seen, that the total value of the new works annually 
produced would be £708,498 8f. 9d., and that of the new editions and 
reprints, .£231,218 15*. We beUeve^bmrew, thai if we estimate the 
price at which the entire iii H>rrw irti>|[MJBB||WSjimn. nf works actually 

as Mr. Knight rL'in.nrl,*, " (lie -i r ihe press , 
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of this country, is iia periodical literature A bookseller who has been 

many years conversant with the industry of the great literary hive of Lon- 
don on Magazine Day, has favoured us with the following computations, 
which we have every reason to believe are perfectly accurate :— 

" The periodical works sold on the last day of the month amount to 
500,000 copies. 

" The amount of cash expended in the purchase of these 500,000 copies, 
IS £25,000. 

" The parcels dispatched into the country, of which very few remain 
over the day, are 2000. 

" The annual returns of periodical works, according to our estimate, 
amount to ^6300,000. Mr. M'Culloch estimates them at ie264,000. 

" The number of newspapers published in the United Kingdom in 
the year 1843, the returns of which can be obtained with the greatest 
accuracy through the Stamp Office, was 447. The stamps consumed by 
them in that year were 60,592,001. Their proportions are as follows : — 

1843. 

79 London newspapers 31,692,092 

212 English provincial 17,058,056 

8 Welsh 839,500 

69 Scotch 5,027,589 

79 Irish 6,474,764 

447 60,592,001 

The average price of these papers is, as near as may be, ^d. ; so that the 
sum annually expended in newspapers is about i61, 250,000." The num- 
bers have been very much increased since 1843, by the establishment of 
several widely circulating journals, as the Daihf Neics, London Telegraphy 
Bouglaa Jerrol^a Paper ^ &c. 

Mr. Knight continues: — "We recapitulate these estimated annii^l 
returns of the commerce of the press : — 

New boolcs and reprints 435,600 

Weekly publications not newspapers 100,000 

Monthly publications 300,000 

Newspapers 1,250,000 

£2,085,600 " 

These figures shew the enormous rate at which printed books increase; 

and any one who walks through public libraries, or pictures to himself 

the number of volumes which adorn the shelves, not merely of the private 

gentleman, but very frequently of the cotter and mechanic, will, by a little 
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reflection, 1ie able to forni an idiio of the immunac mass of printed raattcv 
which ia preserofd. The destruction of property would indeed apponr 
wanton and overpowering, were it our wish or inteutios to malcc all tliis 
masa of matter useless. But this destruction is a mere figment of tl 
imairination, as we shall proceed to shew. 



The CImiige in OrlhoQTaphy mil be wry gradual. 



First, then, no man who can at present read heteriitypy will lose his 
power of doing so by the introduction of phongtypy. Were it possible, 
by Act of Parliament, in one day to change the spelling of our language, 
— and no power is likely to effect such a change, but the power of habit 
acting through a long space of time ; for the same power which now pro- 
tects heterio spelling is the only power which can finally abolish ita use ;— 
were it, wo say, possible to do this, we could not wash tho recollection of 
it from the brains of those who have employed it so long. That the habit 
of spelling hetdrically may grow dull, and the man who has long spelt 
phonetically should find himself embarrassed with heteric absurdities, we 
can conceive ; but that he should ever lose his power of reading heteric 
books, unless he voluntarily abstains from looking at them, is past belief. 
For all the men, then, of the present generation who can now read, and 
for all those who, while phonetic spelling is struggling into existence, 
learn to read, those hooka will still be useful. The stock of books which 
has been accumulating up to this time, will, therefore, serve the purpose 
intended ; they will be read by those before whom they were laid. For 
many years to come, tho number of new hooks, and reprints of older books, 
which will appear, will he much greater in the heti*ric than in the pho- 
netic character ; gi'adually the one may diminish, and tiie other increase, 
nntil the proportions are esactly reversed. Hut all this will be regulated 
by a steady demand and supply. Old books will not be reprinted, cither 
in heteric or phonetic spelling, if there is no one to buy tbem. New 
books will not be furnished, to become dead stock iu the liooksellers' 
warehouse. The change from the heteric to the phonetic style of printing 
may, and probably will, be so gradual as scarcely to be perceptible. We 
do not feel that we have ceased to spell as in the days of Queen A.nne, 
or Eiizabeth ; bat how seldom do we take up a book printed in those days 
to shew us the difference of orthography? Perhaps in 1948, or at 
rate in S048, it may be as rare to meet with a book of Queen V' 
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reign, except on the shelves of our public libraries ; where those who seek 
for the learning they contain — and none are likely to seek it there, who 
can find it elsewhere — ^will wonder as much over the extraordinarily fan- 
ciful combinations of letters used in that ancient Queen's reign, as we do 
over the orthography of many 



" a huge romantic tome, 

Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Caxton or De Worde." 

Whether or not this may be the case, the reader may judge by glancing 
at the following passages, which we take from Tyrwhitt's (^^Tirits ! !) 
Chaucer, vol. 1, p. Ixxix. We have printed them in three columns, — 
first, in the original spelling ; next, in the present heteric orthography ; 
and lastly, as they would be exhibited phonetically : — 



A8 it used to be. 
Hiffden. This apayringe 
of the birthe tonge is by 
cause of tweye thinges : oon 
is for children in scole, 
azenes the usage and maner 
of alle other naciouns, beth 
compelled for to leve her 
owne langage, and for to 
constrewe her lessouns and 
her thingis a Frensche, and 
haveth siththe that the Nor- 
mans come first into Eng- 
land. Also gentil mennes 
children l^eth ytauzt for to 
speke Frensche, from the 
tyme that-thei beth rokked 
in her cradel, and kunneth 
speke, and playe with a 
childes brooche. — {Hidden 
died about 1860, at an ad- 
vanced age.) 

Trevisa, Now, the zere 
of oure lord a thousand thre 
hundred foure score andfyve, 
of the secunde king Rychard 
after the Conquest nyne, in 
alle the gramer scoles of 
Englond children leveth 



As it is. 
Higden. This appearing 
of the birth toiigue, is be- 
cause of two things: one 
is for [because] children in 
school, against tne usage and 
manner of all other nations, 
be [are] compelled (for) to 
leave their own language, 
and (for) to construe their 
lessons and their things on 
[into] French, and have 
[done so] since (that) the 
Normans come [came] first 
into England. Also gen- 
tlemen's children be [are] 
taught (for) to speak French, 
from the time that they be 
[are] rocked in their cradle, 
and can speak, and play with 
a child's brooch. 



Trevisa. Now the year of 
our Lord one thousand three 
hundred fourscore and five 
[1385], of the second King 
Richard after the Conquest 
nine [9 Rich. II], in all the 
Grammar Schools of Eng- 



As it is to be. 
Higden. das aperig ov 
de bert tuig, iz becez ov tiii 
tigz : wun iz far [bcoez] ^il- 
dren in scml, agenst de iizej 
ondmoner ov eluder najunz, 
be [ctr] compeld (f er) tra lev 
dar on Iqjgwcj, and (for) 
tm construi dar lesunz <ind 
dar tigz on [intra] Fren§, 
and hav [dun so] sins (dat) 
de Nermanz cum [cam] f erst 
intm I]}gland. 'Gkojentl- 
menz qildren be [qr] tet (fer) 
tm spec FreuQ from de t|m 
dat da be [or] roct in dar 
cradl, and can spec, and pla 
wid a gjlc^ brog. 



Trevisa [fTreviza]. Ny 
de yer ov ^r Lord wun tar- 
zend tre hundred for scor 
and Qv [1885], ov de sec- 
und Ci^ Rigerd after de 
Coflcwest njn [9 Rig. II], 
in el de Gramer Scmlz ov 
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As it used to be. 
Frensch, and construeth and 
lemeth an Englisch, and 
haveth therbj avauntage in 
oon side and desavauntage 
in another. Her avauntage 
is, that thei lemeth her gram- 
mer in lasse tyme than child- 
ren were wont to do. Des- 
avauntage is, that now child- 
ren ov graimmer scole kun- 
neth no more Frensch than 
canherlifteheele. And that 
is harm for hem, and thei 
schul passe the see and tra- 
vaile in strange londes, and 
in many other places also. 



As it is to be. 
Ti^gland gildren lev Freng, 
and cdnstrm and lem on 
[in] IggliJ, and hav darh| 
advontej in [on] wun sjd, 
and disadvontej in onuder 
[on 4e uder], 3ar advcintej 
iz, dat da lem dar gramer 
in lea tjm dan gildren wer 
wont tm dm. Disadvontej 
iz, dat n^ gildren ov Gramer 
Scml [Gramer Scml gildren] 
can [no] no mor Freng dan 
can [noz] dar 1^ hel. And 
dat iz harm for dem, an [if] 
da Jud pqs de se and travel 
in stranj landz, and in meni 
uder plasez elso. 



As it is. 
land children leave French, 
and constrae and leam on 
[in] English, and have there- 
by advantage in [on] one 
side and disadvantage in an- 
other [on the other]. Their 
advantage is, that they leam 
their grammar in less time 
than children were wont to 
do. Disadvantage is, that 
now children of Grammar 
School [Grammar School 
children] can [know] no 
more French than can 
[knows] their left heel. 
And that is harm for them, 
an [if] they should pass the 
sea and travel in strange 
lands, and in many other 
places also. 

The history of the difficulty experienced in changing from the French 
to the English language, shews us how strongly we cling to prejudice in 
such matters. It was not tiU 36 Ed. Ill, (1362,) that the English lan- 
guage was used in courts of law. The above passages shew us that 
schoolboys were obliged to translate their lessons into French till 
9 Eich. II, (1385,) and the proceedings of Parliament continued to be 
conducted and published in French, with very few exceptions, till 
1 Rich. Ill, (1483,) just eighty-three years after the death of our English 
poet Chaucer. We need not fear a very sudden change in ortho- 
graphy, then. 

§ 45. 

The Advance of Knowledge requires the continual Renewal of Printed Books, 

Secondly, let us consider how much of these books will have an 
interest, independently of their orthography, but merely for their subject 
matter, in the year 1900. Our periodical literature is notoriously ephem- 
eral ; it is only by collecting and republishing particular essays, that they 
can attain lasting reputation. (^ None but the historian or antiquary 



96. Thus, collections of Lord Jeffrey's, Mr. Macauley's, and Mr. Sidney Smithes 
papers in the Edinburgh Beview, have been lately republished. 
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will refer to our periodicals, our newspapers, magazines, reviews, and 
such like, to learn the thoughts and feelings of an epoch so distant and 
so little understood as 1848 ! The whole of our books on art, science, 
natural philosophy, and law, will be entirely useless, except to shew how 
little we knew, how small the advance we had made. Encyclopaedias, 
and other bulky collections of general information, now so useful, nay, 
indispensable, will have to be superseded by others, more adapted to the 
wants of the time, and containing all the recent discoveries. Who would 
now read for information any book on science written in 1800? We 
know the case of a lady, who, meeting with an allusion to polarised light 
in some recent work, searched through the mighty Encyclopaedia of Rees, 
and other books of information within her reach in a country residence, 
fai' removed from a book-mart, for an explanation — ^and without success. 
The whole of our optical knowledge which depends on polarised light, had 
been gained since the publication of Kees*s work. The Petmy Cyclopcedia 
itself, although commenced no farther back than 1833, and finished in 1 843, 
has required a Supplement ; and there seems, indeed, no way of keeping a 
cyclopaedia up to the mark, but the one lately commenced in Germany, 
where a weekly sheet is published, on all matters of recent interest which 
should be stored in such a repository, under the title of Complementary 
Sheets to all Uncyclopadias.i^) If, then, we reject, as works which must 
become antiquated, and must be supplied by others, whether het^ricai or 
not, aU periodical literature, all voyages, travels, treatises on art, science, 
natural philosophy, and law, — what are the classes of books that remain ? 
Standard poetry and prose, (very few novels are ever reprinted,) together 
with mathematics, natural history, philology, and history, all useful as far 
as they go. But in 1900, people would require that all books of inform- 
ation should contain something more than could be given in 1848. We 
may still suppose, that in 1900 (we should be sorry indeed if taste had so 
fallen then, that this supposition would be incorrect) Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, and many other poets, would stiU be in demand ; and 
if these books were still asked for, we need not fear that the spirit of 
trade will fail to provide them : and similarly for prose-writers. But all 
these could be reprinted at a comparatively small expense. The old 



97. Ergdnzungsblatter zu alien Conversationslexieen: Leipzig, bei Romberg ; the first 
fthect appeared on 2 July, 1845 ; copious indices, are published yearly, so that almost all 
the advantages of a regular alphabetical arrangement are preserved. 
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editions will have done their service, will have been used, thumbed, worn 
out, lost, torn up ; or used to light fires, wrap up parcels, or line trunks : 
still, as the words of such men are treasures worth keeping, they will be 
ever revived in new forms. 

§ 46. 

Increased Numbers of Readers are continually requiring Additions to our 

Stock of Rooks, 

Thirdly, there is a most important consideration which these ob- 
jectors have overlooked. The number of books now published annually 
shews the immense number of persons who read, despite of the imper- 
fections of education, and the impediments of het^ric spelling. Are we to 
suppose, that as schools increase, under the fostering care of the Grovern- 
ment, (we have earnest of better things, in the manner that the little which 
has as yet been attempted, has been accomplished,) and more than that, — 
under the deep conviction of the people, that education is a national want, 
as necessary to be supplied to the hungry mind as bread to the hungry 
stomach ; and that as the difficulties of educating are greatly removed by 
^;he general introduction of phonetic spelling, whereby so much time, now 
spent in learning to read, will be gained for reading, — are we to suppose, 
that under these circumstances the number of readers will not increase, 
until indeed every child, who can pronounce distinctly, can read intelli- 
gibly, and with pleasure and profit to itself ? And if so, must not the 
number of books issued from the press likewise increase? Must not 
nearly, if not quite, double the number now published annually be pro- 
duced ? and at least half of this number be exhibited in a phonetic dress, 
for the use of phonetic readers ? 

§47. 

Hetiric Works will for ever remain as Legible as they now are. 

Lastly, as regards the books which must still remain in public and 
private collections. Those who wish to use them must, of course, learn 
to read in the spelling wherein they are clothed. They have to do so 
now. But observe the difference. We now read Chaucer, (the English 
Bible and Shakspere are never issued in the spelling of the period when they 
were first printed,) and some reprints of old works, in the veiy tpeUing 
of the authors ; but we have never any occasion to learn thii 
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80 as to reproduce it. We may learn to read Chaucer in his own ortho- 
graphy ; we are happily not obliged to adopt it in our own writings. In 
the same way, the man who has been taught as a child to read phonetic 
books, and those only, will have, when he grows up, to leani to read het^ric 
works, if he wishes to study such works as are only accessible in this 
dress ; but he will never be obliged to employ this orthography for his 
own purposes. In exchange for the light task, nay, the pleasure, of 
mastering a phonetic orthography, he will be for ever saved from the 
horrors, the toil and disgust, of the het^ric spelling book. As it is, the 
scholar and investigator thinks it worth his while to study, not merely 
one style of het^ric spelling, but several ; and not merely to read, but to 
write, the styles he studies. There are few, indeed, who have any pre- 
tension to the title of a scholar, who are not more or less acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and Italian, besides English. In the last 
three languages, we have to learn utterly different het^ric laws of pronun- 
ciation and spelling ; and yet we shun them not, for they will be useful 
for us. Our English is no assistance to us in learning to read French, 
German, and Italian ; it rather misleads us in our attempts at pronun- 
ciation. But phonetic spelling, according to the alphabet here advo- 
cated, would be rather an assistance than an impediment in our wading 
through the complicated expedients and wanton varieties of English 
Jieteric orthography. 

Summary of the Preceding Arguments for proving the Weakness of the 

pecuniary Objection. 

We see, then,-— first, that books now printed will be useful to all who 
can now read, or who wiQ be taught to read previously to phonetic spelling 
becoming general ; secondly, that the greater part of these books, to be 
useful fifty years hence, would have to be reprinted, whether phonetically 
or otherwise ;(^^) thirdly, that the number of readers would be so in- 
creased, by the more general diffusion of education, and the introduction 
of phonetic spelling, that the present annual rate of the increase of books 
would be perhaps doubled, and of these publications one half must, most 

98. It may be mentioued, as a slight addition to this argument, that, as nearly one- 
tenth fewer letters are required in the phonetic representation of a given number of 
words, than in the het^ric, the reprints would cost one-tenth less on the phonetic, than 
pn the hetcric plan. See supii, p. 81, No. 10. 
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probably, be spelt phonetically ; and fourLhIy, that those who, in order 
to read the books now stored in our public anil private libraries, have 
to leani the heteric apelling in addition to the new, niU be better ofC than 
they are at present, because they have now not only to learn to read hetcrie 
books, but also to learn to spell in the het^rie fashion — and this latter 
task is in itself a labour incomparably greater than learning both to read 
and to spell phonetically. 

We conceive, therefore, that the pecuniary objection has no weight, 
because the preceding argninenta shew, that no book now in use would 
or could be thrown out of use by the introduction of phonetic spelling, 
or rendered more ase/enn than it nax in, by the dijjicultg of learning to read 
hetiric orthography ,- and because a large demand will necessarily be raised 
for phonetic books, in quarters where no demand for het^rio books would 
ever have existed, even if no such innovation as phonetic printing had 
been proposed. 



IV. THE LINGUISTIC OBJECTION. 



A Change of Orthography is not a Change of Language. 

The three preceding objections are those which most readily occur to 
the mind of any one who becomes for the first time aware of our attempt 
to revolutionize the English language ; and they are the only objections 
of great importance. We have consequently bestowed ranch time and 
space in giving them a full answer, and can therefore afford to dismiss 
the remaining objections much more summarily. The linguistic objection 
urged by the writers in the Peani/ Cgcloptedia and the Edinburgh Review, 
is one which scarcely bears a second thought. When it is, for instance, 
once known that we do not now spell as wo did ; that Shakspere, and the 
ftulhoriied tranaktiou of the Bible, are never published (eseept for a very 
limited sale, as a curiosity of literature) in the orthography of the time 
when they were first issued, we cannot but feel, that if a change in the 
orthography, so as to reduce it to one system, occasions havoc in poetry, 
or " abrogates " the English Inngiiage, the liovoc is already played, the 
" abrogation " is an accompliahed fact; for the spelling of the present period 
is un attempt, however feclile iitid Hiisuccessfnl, to rL-dura" spelling to « 
sori of nndcFined plan, whose existence indeed it would be d< 
prove, though it must be firmly believed in by the n 
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adfocale its ictenlioii, if anj mtamng lie in thdr woids. We may make 
oorsdres '* artificial diangriings," fay cnqpping or growing a beard, wear- 
ing our own bair or a powdered wig, stmtting in doublet and bose, 
gaOiYanting in T^dret and gold, cottii^ our netber gamumts long or sbort, 
Ixxing boles tbroogb our noses or ears, flattening our f ordieads, painting 
pictnres on omr breasts, lacing our bodies in stays till tbe buman figure 
would do bonour to a wa^, and be murecognizable to Venus ; but we 
cannot alter our species, we cannot fay taking tbougbt add one ineb to 
our stature ; '' and a man's a man for all tbat,'* difficult as it may be to 
discover it. Tbe words wbidi Sbakspere wrote, be wrote to be spoken and 
beard ; be did not eren trouble bimself to edit so mudi as one of bis own 
plays, but left it for tbe actors to cdlect tbem after bis deatb, or for wbo 
would, to publisb tbem during bis life. Wben bis works were spoken, 
tbey were pubfisbed, pubbsbed in tbe bearts and minds of tbose tbat 
beard tbem. If by any means we reproduce tbese sounds, either by de* 
damation on tbe stage, or by a pbonetic representation wbicb shall allow 
the sense of their sound to enter the mind with ease and certainty, then 
Shakspere's verses remain as he penned them. They are essentially the 
same, whether disguised in the quaint and disturbing orthography of the 
Elizabethan or Jacobite age, or tortured by the new Johnsonian system 
of tight lacing, or allowed their native suppleness of limb in the flowing 
and gracefully fitting robes of phonetics. Poetry remains poetry " for all 
that." 

§ 50. 

Phonetic Selling will tend to preserve fke Spoken English Limguage. 

As to the sarcastic terms in which the Edinburgh Beview at first speaks 
of our phonetic alphabet, as invented *' for the speedy and effectual abro^ 
gaiioH of the English language," we feel that they must have been used 
without due consideration. If, as we believe, a language consist in a 
collection of sounds quite iudependently of any description of writing, 
and these sounds tend to change exceedingly unless fixed by some pho- 
netic system of writing, forming a constant standard by which future 
generations may be enabled to check their mutatoiy tendency, the only 
effectual means of preserving a language, is to write it phonetically. In 
this sense the Sanscrit language — ^although there are slight differences of 
opinion as to the value of certain symbols, because the Neschee or Arabic 
written character has superseded their use in the common writing of th^ 
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modem language of India — ^may still be more properly said to be preserved 
to our use, than to have become dead. If the Sanscrit phonetic letters 
had remained in daily use, the Sanscrit language would have been as 
much a living language now as if it had still been really spoken by the 
Brahmins. The literature of the Sanscrit language which we now possess, 
dates from a period when we cannot tell if there were even any inhabitants 
to speak the languages of Europe, and when we know the present lan- 
guages of Europe had not even been bom ; yet we can read the Vedas, and 
gigantic Eamayana and Mahslbhsbrata, with more certainty as to the pro- 
nunciation of the words, and therefore as to the real language, than even 
the poems of our own Chaucer ! certainly, than we can read English of the 
transition state, or the Anglo-Saxon period. And any person who does not 
know Sanscrit, can be taught to read these fabulously old poems with 
much more rapidity and certainty, despite the strangeness of the charac- 
ters in which they are written, than a person who does not know the 
English language can be taught to read it, when clothed in its present 
heteric spelling. A person can teach himself to read Sanscrit: no 
foreigner, with any amount of labour, could teach himself to read het^ic 
English, even after he had mastered all the English sounds. We see, then, 
that the ** speedy and effectual abrogation of the English language " may 
indeed be accomplished undefthe present system ; and can only be averted 
by the general introduction and use of phonetic spelling. Loving our 
own language ; anxious to facilitate its use, and diffuse its advantages, and 
eternize its literature, — ^we are the last of men to whom such a design as 
'' the speedy and effectual abrogation of the English language " should 
have been attributed. 



V. THE CONSERVATIVE OBJECTION. 

§ 51. 

Literature is for Eternity ^ and not for One Generation of Men. 

" I am not one of those," says Duponceau,(^) " who wish to see any 
innovation introduced into the alphabet or orthography of the English 
language. No, let our written language still retain its venerable garb, 
nos anciens habits de sauvages,(}^ as M. de Voltaire would call it, but still 

• 

99. \Yc copied this passage, second-hand, from an American review, and unfortunately 
neglected to mark from what work the Reviewer oited it. 

100. Pronounced uoz onsianz abe de tovq^; meaning, our ancient isavage attire. 
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more decent than the masquerade dress under which men, of more fancy 
than reflection, would disguise the immortal thoughts of Milton and of 
Shakspere, so that the eye would no longer recognize them, and the 
straight well-trodden path by which they now, without difficulty, reach 
the mind, would be made crooked, difficult of access, and overspread 
with nettles and thorns." It is strange that persons should rush into 
print with such a display of " more fancy than reflection," for the sake 
of accusing others of the very fault they are themselves committing. The 
conservative objection to the change of spelling is simply meaningless, 
because it refers to the men of this generation only, who have already 
learned to read with such ease, that het^ric spelling has become to them 
" a well-trodden path, by which the thoughts of an author, without diffi- 
culty, reach the mind." We do not require it of any such men, to learn our 
system. They have books.enough, and to spare, at hand for themselves. 
As long as such men live, books will be printed in the character they so 
much admire. We may leave them the antiquities they covet, but they 
must allow us the comforts we desire ; as the railway spares the abbey, 
which it brings thousands to see, who would never have else beheld it.(i^^) 
The new system is for the millions who would never have used the old, 
and for other millions yet unborn, in whose ears a cry for conservation 
of the heteric orthography will, when they have learned to read phonetic 
works, sound, as a cry for the conservation of stage coaches and destruc- 
tion of railways, would sound in our own. 

And here let us be permitted to relate a short story : — ^Not fifty years 
ago, the great plain of Leipzig was scarcely passable for carriages ; there 
was not one single decent road through it. An incredible number of 
horses had to be used for tugging even the lightest carriages over the 
jolting, rugged, and miry ground. The burghers of Leipzig petitioned 
their King, Frederick Augustus the Just, (a style and title which has 
become historical,) for permission to make good roads over this plain. 
He would not hear of it. Where were the poor fellows that supplied the 
extra horses to find a living, if their occupation were thus wrested from 
them ? Mark the result. This King is dead, and his nephew now reigns. 
In the present year, 1848, three railways traverse that plain, giving em- 
ployment to multitudes of men and horses more than ever were used 
before ; and the town of Leipzig has almost doubled the number of it5 
inhabitants, and stands far higher than ever as the central mart of Grer- 
many. This true history must be read as an apologue, thus : — Leipzig is 

101. Wc allude particolorly to Easeby Abbey, near Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
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the English Inngut^e; iU roadlesa, niirj" phiins, are hettrie orthography; 
the King's speech, the esseace ot the pecuniary and conaenative objec- 
tions ; the tailwaVH, phonetic spelling ; the increase of employment, the 
numberless additional printing offices which phonetic printing will call 
into existence ; and the increase ot the inhabitants, the immense inrrrasc 
in the number of readers which must ensue upon the facilitation of the, 
art of reading ; and the gain in commercial importance, the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge and of the English language and literature ! ! 

VI. THE PRONTNCUTTV'E OBJECTION. 



Phoueticimtt (he bent la^triimenlfor produc'mg that Vniformili/ of 
PrOHwnciation lekkk U to de»irable. 

We have anticipated this ohjcction, which tmna upon the difficulty of 
selecting one ponunciation out of the many which now paaa current, liy 
reckoning it as one ot the advantages of our system {p. 80, No. 0), that it will 
tend to remove this objection, not to phonetic spelling, but (o the iCngliah 
language, and will more effectually contribute to the eslsbliilimciit of one 
uniform system of pronunciation, than any other conceivable uicatis, except 
that continued intercoursewhich is not feasible to the full eitcntwhichwould 
be necessary for such a purpose. As there is no recognized authority for 
pronouncing EngUgh, beyond tlie accordant practice, (so fur as it IR really 
accordant,) of the better-educated classes, there can be no real objection urgeil 
to the employment of any one pronunciation in particular, for which the prac- 
tice of large bodies of educated men and women in England, and especially in 
the south of England, and its metropolis, or the opinions of reecat ortlioe- 
pista and investigators ot the natural laws and tendencies of pronunciation, 
can be cited. The present Aeterk style of spelling is never <^ the slightest 
aulhori/y. The phrase, " sucJi a word is pronounced as it is spelled," 
although not unfrequently employed, is, under the lieti?ric system, without 
any conceivable meaning. No person who uses it could give a clear and 
consistent account of the sense which he attaches to it. It was this 
conviction, — that, among the different pronunciations ayowedly adopted by 
different classes of tlie educated, there is, in point of correctness, no choice, 
and that the only important consideration for the people at large, was the 
. adoption of one fined pronunciation, instead of the floating uncnrtai"*" •- , 

^^H which het^ric spelling leaves them, and which we hav ■ 

t"" I 
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pronunciation in preference to the others. It remained to be seen, if, 
among various pronunciations, some practical and extraneous circumstances 
might not be found, which should render one more convenient for our 
purpose than another. We consequently instituted many experiments. 
We began, as was perhaps most natural, in attempting to furnish the 
I most accurate representation we could produce, of the familiar, conversa- 
tlolial style of speech. After several experiments, we decided that this- 
should not be adopted, as it was too vague and unpleasant; and, while 
it was difficult to discover, from the familiar pronunciation, what the 
pronunciation should be which we were to adopt in sustained delivery, it 
was, on the contrary, easy to tell, from the dear and distinct enunciation 
of the rhetorician, what would be the familiar corruption. Our alphabet 
was, moreover, so constructed, that on printing a stiff rhetorical pronun- 
ciation, symbols of nearly the same form were employed as were used for 
the same words in the heteric spelling, and the appearance of the page 
was thus rendered less strange for the prejudiced eyes of heterographic 
conservatives. These two considerations combined, led us to adopt the 
stiff rhetorical pronunciation as the standard by which to regulate our 
spelling. As regarded accented syllables, there was not much difficulty 
in making a selection out of many pronunciations, in any given case. As 
for the unaccented syllables, we determined to treat them as if they were 
accented, leaving it to certain accent roles and marks, to determine the 
position of this important element of English speech, which is wholly 
neglected in heteric spelling ; and thus to spell them, in case of doubt, not 
exactly as they are pronounced, (for this was difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain, so indistinct is the sound usually uttered,) but as the speaker 
intends to pronounce them, and as most speakers really imagine that 
they do pronounce them. Monosyllables were consequently also repre- 
sented on this system, even when in most instances they are so tacked on 
to other words as to form unaccented prefixes and affixes to them ; so 
that they were always represented as they are pronounced when emphatic 
or isolated. Q^ By steadily pursuing this course for more than three 

102. On the principle hinted at in the text, is founded a varietj in the phonetic 
expression of words which are pronounced alike, according as they receive an accent or 
not. There are many relational words, which are so tacked on to others that they form, 
as it were, a part of them ; bat the same words, (that is, the same sounds, whether or not 
expressed by the same heteric letters,) are also occasionally used for notional words, in 
which case, as they express an idea, instead of merely the relation between ideas, they are 
necessarily more dwelt on. This distinction is precisely similar to the difference which 
exists between accented and unaccented syllables in the same word, and is, therefore, 
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years, we liave at length arrived at a system of using phonetic spelling, 
which is satisfactory to ourselves, and of which we hear remarkably few 
complaints. In the process of time, as our characters become more and 
more familiar to the eye, we expect that these complaints will become 
less and less, and that our orthography will be adopted, not on our own 
authority, but because it is found the most desirable. In the mean time, 
it is of course to be expected, that many other printing offices besides 
our own wiU be used for phonetic printing, and in these, various styles 
of spelling will be adopted. For instance, in the American newspapers 
printed in phonotypes, we meet with spellings which would not be 
tolerated in England. But by this concurrence of different orthographies, 
we expect ultimately to arrive at a round, smooth, and pleasant system ; 
as, when stones are rolled on in the current of a river, they loose their 
rough edges and distinctive forms. We have surely more reason to hope 
that we shall ultimately arrive at a uniform system of spelling words 
phonetically, when we have a rational and intelligible law of writing to 
test our plans by, — ^than we had, to arrive at such an approach to uniformity 
as is exhibited at the present day, in the hetdric spelling, where there 
was no law, but custom, caprice, the ipse dixit and etymological whimsies 
of lexicographers. 



VII. THE DOUBLE-TROUBLE OBJECTION. 

§ 63. 

The Double-Tremble of Learning to Read and Write Phonetically ami Read 
HetSricaUy, is leas than the Single Trouble of Learning to Read and 
Write HetMcally, 

As it cannot be expected that sufficient books will be ready for some 
years to satisfy the mental hunger of those who may now learn to read 
phonetically, if their reading extends beyond the few volumes which ge- 
nerally form the library of the cottager, it will be necessary for them to 

properly represented by means of the accent. "When, however, a relational word, without 
ceasing to be snch, becomes emphatic, for some pecnliar reason, which is explained, in 
any case, by the context, we prefer printing it in italics, the nsnal mark of emphasis, 
whereby its relational use is still shewn, while its accidental emphasis is pointed out. 
These distinctions, it wiU be perceived, are not simply grammatical, they are really 
phonetical ; and, therefore, should be marked in any phonetic system which profenea 
to exhibit accentuation. 
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learn to read in the old way, and thus they will have to acquire the use 
of two alphabets instead of one. This is quite true. But, as we stated 
in our answer to the Pecuniary Objection, though they will have to learn 
to read in both ways, they will only have to learn to write in one way ; be- 
cause, all those who can now read and write heterically, would be able to 
read any letter written in phonetic long hand, almost by inspection, as has 
been proved in a number of instances. We have, therefore, to set off the 
trouble of learning to spell heterically, against the trouble of learning to 
read phonetically; (for, if no phonetic spelKng had been invented, 
children would have had to learn to read heterically as much as they 
will still have to learn it, now that phonetic spelling is introduced, for 
the purpose of reading books in which that spelling is not adopted ;) and 
if this is done with any degree of fairness, the balance will be found greatly 
in favour of phonetics. 

VIII. THE STRANGE-APPEARANCE OBJECTION. 

§ 54. 

The Strange Appearance of the Phonetic Letters is only dm to their 

Novelty, 

We now come to the first of the arguments which are raised against 
our particular. scheme of phonetic printing: our letters are asserted to 
look strange and queer, and people cannot tell what they mean. Forty- 
three letters could scarcely have been constructed with the same simpli- 
city as twenty-six, out of the same elements, or nearly so — ^for it was 
certainly necessary that the new forms should harmonize with the old. 
Having rejected three of the old alphabet, we had thirty-four new forms — 
seventeen small, and seventeen capital letters, to invent. We have bestowed 
great pains on the invention of these additional symbols, and were not 
satisfied with them, or with the mode of using the twenty-three Eoman 
letters which we retained, without subjecting the whole matter to a 
great number of experiments, which are detailed and illustrated in the 
Phonetic Journal for January 1848. We think that the result obtained 
is such, that at the expiration of fifty years it would be difficult for one, 
who had only learned our phonetic alphabet, to tell the new from the old 
letters. We have no hesitation in contrasting our alphabet, for beauty and 
elegance, and, much more, distinctness of outline, with the Russian and 
Cherokee, two of the newest printing alphabets which have been invented, 
— as the Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian are merely accented varieties 
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of tbe Roman, witU not a single new form. Tbe strangenCBs o! now 
letters ia principnlly due to their novelty, aud wears off in a few weeks. 
We have inveated for centuries ; uot for days. 

It we tiirn from the printed to the written page, we own that the 
curious little dots and atrolces of phonography, do not readily assume 
the appearance of words having meanings, or appear to have any connec- 
tion with printed matter. But even this effect wears off. After writing 
shorthand for one year, the eye gets so aeciistomed to the forms which 
certain words assume, that these forms atone, without the inserted vowels, 
are sufficient, in most eases, to make us recognize the word. We seem to 
see the words themselves, and not their symbols merely. But it is useless 
to waste space in answering an objection, which can only be raised by those 
who have examined our cause too auperfieially to be capable of judging of 
its merits. Had they bestowed the nece^ssary attention upon it, tlie strange- 
ness would have worn off. 



IX, THE VOC.\LISTIC OBJECTIfJN. 



It KOI neceuaiy that mi English Alphabet ahonlil accord with EnfflitA 
Feelings. 

Tliis objection is taken to the forms which we have chosen tor the 
vowels, and the senses in wliich we have used the old vowel signs, 
The letters a, e, i, o, u, which w^e Engbsh are accustomed to name *, f, 
i, o, V, but use much more frequently for the sounds tbey n^preaent in the 
words pat, pet, pit, not, nut, (which have precisely the same meaning as 
liete'ric and as phonetic symbols,) are called by G«nnans, Spauiarila, Italians, 
nud some other foreigners (not the French) q, s, e, a, ia ,- hence, a foi'- 
eigner would naturally attach the sound of n to our symbol e, of « to our 
symbol o, and so on. But taken strictly, the foreigner has no business 
lo attach any sense to our new letters but that which we put upon them. 
The old letters o, e, i, o, are used in our English phonetic alphabet much 
iu the same way as they are used when occuiTing in closed s^Ua&lea in ail 
foreign phonetic alphabets -. even u ia not used in a peculiarly English 
sense, for it has the same sound iu closed syllables in Dutch, and it clearly 
has the same meaning in the French nasal hh, and Portuguese nasal kavi. 
When it is pointed out to the foreigner, that the new letters are different 
from the old, and only bear a relation to them because of the etymo- 
logical connection of the sounds f k, an, a o, v " ■ ! *. in Ei^l 
enough will have been said on the subject True, in writing Italian 

10 
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our phonetic letters, the outwardly visible etymological connectioii be- 
twecD that language and Latin would be much injured; but we should 
as much injure the visible etymological relation between EngUsh and 
Latin, by any other mode of spelling : and as the phonetic alphabet was 
invented, not to be the plaything of etymologists and ethnologists, not 
as a mere instrument of science, but as a practical every-day affair, it was 
judged most expedient to pay the chief attention to the analogies of 
English. And it was not till after much deliberation and experiment, 
that this conclusion was forced upon us. From 1843 to June 184*6, we 
assiduously endeavoured to preserve the analogies of foreign alphabets, 
to a greater or less extent. Our vowel system, at the b^;inning of 1846, 
as compared with the present, was as follows : — 

1846, i i, e e, a a, e o, u u, o o, m u, 
1848, g i, a e, q Oy e o, e u, o o, m u, 

but we have now placed c o in the list of foreign signs, as we have 
found them useless in English. Most of those who watched our experi- 
ments, considered that it was one of our wisest moves to give up the 
attempt at preserving these un-rEnglish analogies. A foreigner might 
have proposed — 

A • A A A A 

1 1, e e, a a, o o, u u, 
for e i, 3 e, q a, e o, tu u, 

but he would have thus shewn himself incapable of introducing an alpha- 
bet which would enlist English sympathies. It is by these sympathies 
alone that we can hope to introduce our alphabet, which was expressly 
composed for the assistance of our ill-educated fellow-countrymen. We 
do not suppose that our alphabet will be used for the Italian or French 
languages. It is not adapted to the genius of these people. Even with 
our extensions for the purpose of writing foreign languages in such a 
manne/ as to be intelligible to Englishmen, the mode of using the alpha- 
bet which is adapted to our wants and feelings runs counter to that of 
other nations, from a variety of circumstances. We may especially call 
attention to the brief vowels, which we, in obedience to the general feeling 
of English orthoepists, represent by the same sign as their corresponding 
long vowels, wherever it is practicable ; whereas, a foreigner would have 
represented them by their corresponding stopped vowel signs in all cases. 
Now, as it so happens that only two of our stopped vowels, o u, are of 
exactly the same quality, or, in other words, exactly pair with their cor- 
responding long sounds ; and as we have the brief sounds of two vowels, 
s o, for which we have no corresponding stopped vowel in English, it 
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follows, that a foreigner would have run into grievous mistakes, which 
would have been fatal to the success of his scheme. For example, the 
French word Jini, which contains a stopped vowel corresponding to e, 
followed by its brief vowel, is quite different from the sound we should 
represent by the phonetic letters ^^^j (z=Lfinny). ksx^ one who pronounced 
the English word like the French, would be at once recognized as a for- 
eigner ; and most probably any Englishman who treated the French word 
like the English one, would excite the same feeling in a Frenchman. In 
our complete alphabet, however, we have arranged the vowels in true 
pairs, to the best of our powers, and the vowels run thus, the italics 
distinguishing those which are English : — 

Long, f i, A a, a <jf, sL d, 6, o, o vi; ii 6, e. 
Stopped, i i, S «, fl a, a o, 6, o, o 1^; d 6, «. 

With this complete alphabet we may always use the stopped for the brief 
vowels, and thus write /?»^ for the French word in question, which, to 
those only acquainted with the English vowels, would be represented with 
sufficient accuracy hyfene. Had we been inventing an alphabet for the 
use of Italians, Frenchmen, or Germans, we should have proceeded very 
differently.(^^) Had we only invented for etymologists, we should have 
been content >vith contrivances and accented letters, which would have 
been insupportable in a practical, every-day system, where accents must 

103. Perhaps, for Italian, such 'a scheme as the following might succeed ; — (the italic 
letters after any single letter or pair of letters, shew their values according to our pre- 
sent scheme,) ji «?, eea^, ce*^, cio. q a, eo d Hy oo p Q,Vi,Vi mu: y and w 
would he only expressed hy using i u hefore vowels ; h would not he wanted -, p b t d 
fvszfrlmnpy might be used as in English ; hut c g would represent g jy and then 
q q might he used for our c g. The accent should be marked as acute when it does 
not fall on the penultimate; hut the accented forms of e e might he ^ ^, as distinct 
from i e. 

For French, we might propose ; \\ e ty z i a ^y ^ h 'i e^ ci o. q a^ k iy t o d o, 
Q o o OyVivimUyXiVL U UyQib Oy e e ; en an, an o», un «», on c»i ; y w expressed 
by t « ; hpbtdegfvszfrlmy^&m English ; j 5, n ». No accent required. 

For Grerman ; ji ;t, ee&^, eeiitf, Gia^ftf, 0000, uu mu; ^ViUU,o6dbi 
j y> w », 3 *, s «, z tSy k c, q ^, 9 ife, g ^; and I? b t d f fr ^ m » 27, as in English. 

We give these, not as proposing them really to these nations to adopt, hut as shewing 
what we think any one of them would prefer to our own, or to that of the schemes which 
we have proposed for the two other nations, and thus concluding that no one scheme is 
likely to suit the different views of different nations. It is enough for us, to have to 
reconcile the different opinions of individuals in our own nation; we ndi^ ' 
change places with the Banaidse, as attempt to please other natioiii^ w 
habits and heteric prejudices. 
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be used sparingly, and onlr for the definite purpose of pointing oat the 
accented syllable. We hare written for Englishnien ; and in thns limit* 
ing our alphabet, in the first place, to the expression of a single langoage, 
and adapting it especialfy to the feelings of those who speak that language, 
we hare acted as all inrentors of alphabets haTe hitherto done. We have 
formed a national alphabet ; bnt hare so iai advanced npon the precedents 
of other nations, as to have proposed symbols by which the national may, 
upon occasion, be extended into a universal alphabet, and thns all am- 
biguity in the meaning of the symbols may be avoided. If, as we have 
every reason to hope, our alphabet find favour in English eyes; if it 
become not merely the English Phonetic Alphabet, but the Alphabet of 
the English Language, then we shall find those foreign etymologists 
who wish to avail themselves, for etymological and scientific purposes, 
of a determinate, well-understood set of symbols, unhesitatingly employ- 
ing ours, which, as the alphabet of a great nation, will then demand as 
much respect as the letters of a dead language, which each of those 
who have adopted them pronounce in a difierent manner, and which are 
confessedly insufficient for the representation of any modem European 
tongue. 

X. THE BOOK-DEARTH OBJECTION. 

§ 56. 
The Force of this Objection diminishes daily. 

A boy presented himself to a master, for service ; the master objected, 
that he was too yotmg, " I shall improve daily in that respect," was the 
quick reply which gained him the place. The book-dearth objection to 
phonetic spelling is inseparable from its youth. We are doing all that 
lies in our power to improve daily in this respect. We are, of course, 
aware that were the phonetic printing offices a thousand times larger than 
they are, we should be unable to supply the demand which, we hope, will 
hereafter arise ; but we have no fear of having to work alone. Trade 
never failed to supply an evident demand ; and when the investment of 
capital in printing phonetic works, is rendered safe by a great demand 
for phonetic books, there will not be capitalists wanting, who will be only - 
too anxious to dig in the new mine. When it is recollected, that the first 
page of phonetic printing was published on 1 Jan. 1844, and that the 
experiments on the forms of phonetic letters were only concluded on 
1 Jan. 1847, during the whole of which year experiments had still to be 
made respecting the pronunciation that it was most advisable to adopt,— 



Xf. The T^pwiil Objectim. 

II be no matter of surprise, that in the summer ot 1 %ii 
few booka in the market ; it is rather a matter of ■ 
so much could have been (Ione.(^''*) 



XI. TUE TVPICAL OBJECTION. 



This Objection is oidy Ttmjiorary. 



there should 
jiigiatulation jj 

m 
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Those who object to tlie eraplojinent of so many new letters, are not 
aware, apparently, that types are continually wearing out, and have to be 
renewed, and that type-founders are coatinually cutting new founts ot 
types, tor the sake ot improving their forms ; that type-founders would 
cut the new punches gratis, if they could be assured of as large a demand 
tor types cast from them as they are at present for the common types, for 
the punches of which they do not charge ; and that, as all of the old letters 
are employed, in some sense or other, (even *, q, in German, and x in 
Oriental languages,) all the types now in use will remain in use. The 
greater number of printers that will hereafter adopt phonetio printing, 
will not be at any greater expenee in procuring new tj'pes than they are 
at present in replacing those which are worn out. A greater expenee falls 
upon us who heffin to print phonetically; for the type-founder now requires 
to be paid for each punch which he euta. The punches cut for the experi- 
ments made in phonetic pruiting, and for the first three founts of Eomau 
types, were defrayed by a public subscription, wliich is still maintained 
to supply a fund for the distribution of papers relative to the proposed 
reform in writing and printing. It is, however, barely ade([uate to meet 
this expenee, and therefore leaves nothing over for the purchase of 
punches. (^o^} This, therefore, falls upon the first phonetic printer ; and 
he is doing what he can to have an efficient number oE founts prepared 
for all book-work. Printers may therefore purchase phonetic types, in 
oil the founts now ready, at the usual rates, i}"^) 

104, A list of ali the phonetic pnblicatiane at present issued, will l>c foand tt the 
end of thia work. 

105. The Binidlness oi [he uiaount ariaes from the limited meaiu of moat ot the 
Buh*epihci-a ; for it is the people, and not the arialoiTBcy, ot England, who have been the 
fint favoDTErs of phooetin printing. This IB as it should be. Thoae who have telt the 
harm most, are most nnxioua to Gnd the remedy. 

lOfi. The tounfs in opc, in January 1848, were, Pica, ronian ; Long Primer, reman 
'cvicr, romau nnd ilahc. At thul time, Ihe typc-foimder hod received 
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XII. THE PHONETICAL OBJECTION. 

§ 58. 

T/iis Objection can onh^ be advanced after a study of the works in which 
the Theory of the Phonetic Alphabet is detailed. 

This consists of a doubt expressed as to the perfect phonetic accuracy 
of the analysis of spoken sounds on which our alphabet is founded. It 
is, we believe, chiefly advanced by those who still entertain some ideas 
which the author of these pages advocated a few years back, but which he 
has since convinced hiraseK were incorrect.(^^) It would lead us much 
too far here, to detail the exact analysis on which we have founded our 
system of symbolization, and the manner in which we have reduced a 
theoretical and scientific alphabet, fit only for the scholar and phonetician 
to use, to the present practical, every-day, working scheme, which the most 
clumsy may manipulate. The first may be seen at length in our Essentials 
of Phonetics y to which we must therefore, once for all, refer; and the second 
may be gathered from a study of the pages of the Phorwtypic Journal^ 
from 1844 to 1847, both inclusive; and more briefly, by a reference 
to the Phonetic Journal for Jan. 1848, in which a summary of all the 
experiments is presented. 

XIII. THE INUTILITY OBJECTION. 

§ 59. 

Utility is tested by the Amount of Good done to the Majority ^ not to 

Individuals. 

This objection perhaps scarcely deserves notice, yet it is one which 
weighs with a large class of people. They say, " Well, and suppose we 
do learn your new mode of spelling ; what use will it be to me ? None 

orders for cutting punches for Pica, italic ; Small Pica, roman and italic ; and Nonpareil, 
roman and italic; so that by the summer of 1848, there will be five roman and five 
itaHc founts of phonotypes, of various sizes, by means of which almost any variety of 
book- work may be executed. 

107. We allude here to the supposed existence of a long vowel, in such words as^r, 
fur, distinct from the short vowel in setj sun. On this point we beg to refer our 
objectors to our article on the Oriffin and Use of the English Phonetic Alphabet, 
in the Phonetic Journal for January, 1848, pp. 19, 20. 
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of my friends and acquaintance use it ; no books that I want to read are 
printed in it ; no newspapers are published in it : it is a mere philosophic 
fancy, for which I have neither time nor inclination." We are content to 
say to these objectors, " Let it alone, then j it was not made for you. If 
you cannot see the use of a thing which does not affect your own imme- 
diate wants and habits, you are so far behind the age that we should be 
only wasting our breath to argue with you. We will turn to those who 
consider that what benefits the people at large, is their business as part 
of the people ; and who therefore feel it not merely their duty, but their 
pleasure and their profit, to assist in its development." 

XIV. THE PARTIAL-SUCCESS OBJECTION. 

§ 60. 

A Little is Better than Nought. 

Plausible as it sounds at first, to object, that if the plan we propose 
does not ultimately Succeed to the full extent that we expect, the time 
bestowed upon acquiring it will be lost and thrown away, and that there- 
fore we are not justified in proposing it, for example, to the notice of 
the poor, — the objection loses its weight if we only consider, that, in the 
words of a homely proverb, " Half a loaf is better than no bread," and 
that, if a person is enabled, by this mode of spelling, to make an ac- 
quaintance with a number of books, — with the Bible, for example — 
which he would never have learned to read at all on any other plan, he is 
sufficiently rewarded for his labour ; all that he has attained is pure gain, 
although the gain is not so great as we could have hoped or expected. 
And even if phonetic printing never be generally recognized, he is put in 
the best possible training for learning to read heterical works. But we 
are certainly not called upon, in proposing extensive changes, fraught, 
as we believe them, with great and important advantages, to act as if 
our scheme would not succeed. We must not ask, with Macbeth, ** If 
we should fail ? " we must rather recollect the reply of his undaunted 
lady — " We fail ; but screw your courage to the sticking place, and we'll 
not fail.''* No victory was ever achieved by those who feai'ed defeat. 
Confidence is the parent of success ; and we have the confidence of a 
good cause and good weapons, to bear us up against all assailants. 
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§ 61. 

Encouragements for Phonetic Be/ormers. 

We have now gone through all the objections which we have seen or 

heard advanced against the introduction of phonetic printing. That the 

time is come when heteric spelling must yield to phonetic, we have no 

doubt. That our own scheme will succeed, we have much reason to hope. 

It was a man of the people — one who had only the modicum of education 

to be obtained by attending a day-school till he was about twelve years old, 

who, in self-defence, hit upon the plan ; who first worked that plan out 

in shorthand ; and was encouraged, by the great and unexpected fovour 

which his shorthand met with, (both on account of its cleverly-imagined 

mechanical construction, and its phonetic basis,) to dream of scaring 

the incubus of heteric spelling from the printing, as well as from the 

wTiting world. It was not till his plans were somewhat matured, that, in 

1843, accident made him acquainted with the author of these pages, who 

gladly acknowledges that Isaac Pitman o/Batk, led the van. We have both, 

since that time, worked together ; and together have brought the English 

phonetic printing alphabet to' a conclusion. But what would our efforts 

have availed, had we not been encouraged by the interest which so many 

hundreds took in our investigations? In 1842, Mr. Pitman was enabled 

to start a shorthand periodical, which commanded a remunerative sale ; 

he now publishes three, each twice the size of his original production ; and 

besides these, a magazine, wholly printed in phonetic types, finds sufficient 

subscribers to keep it alive. This magazine is the chief organ by which we 

eommunicate with the friends of the phonetic cause, and in this the record 

ol its progress may be found. (^^) The form under which phonetic spelling 

is generally first presented to those who are already able to read and write, 

ia Phonography, because this beautiful system of shorthand offers so many 

obvious personal advantages, even to those who are confirmed in the old 

heteric orthography ; and as it employs a totally different set of characters 

from those of the common written Eoman alphabet, it sterns to interfere 



108. la TMd X, Part I, we have furnished a list of the names of the different towns, 
i^.« ttitm, which intelligence on the state of phonography, has been received, and published 
iii Ihi* ma^foine, adding the date of the year in which the first intelligence was received. 
Of late !ii^>iiithii, thia intelligence has also always had some reference to phonutypy ; bat, 
^herevcx j^ho&ogra^li^ has once taken root, a leaning towards phondtypy is sure to be 
ft^uud, for rea»ott» stated in the text. 
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BO little with previously formed habits, that it speaks (iirectly to tiiose 
selfisL feelings by whicli the greater part of manliind are so strongly 
actuated. But there are itw, who, having cotnnienced the study of pho- 
uetic shorthiind for the advantages whicsh it offers, considered simply as 
n shorthand, — advantages which, it can be demonstrated, no other system 
of shorthand lias as yet ever presented, — do not perceive that its chief 
merit does not reside in thia stenographic snperiarity, undoubted as that 
is, but in the phonetic analysis of language on which it is based. I'he 
writer begins to feel that his pen is really tnming words into shapes, and 
giving them a local habitation. Thia is a feeling whieh many writers 
have eipressed in their letters to Mr. Pitman ; and it is, indeed, natural, 
that after dealing with the spectral illusions of heteric orthography, they 
should rejoiceiat meeting with a thing of life, which really occupies the 
space it seems to fill, which will produce on others the same impression 
as on themselves, and which they can therefore use with confidence in all 
the daily affairs of life. They are thus prepared for giving a hearty re- 
ception to phonetic printing, so that, aa regards the present generation of 
educated persons, phonography must be considered as the narrow end of 
the wedge, without which it would have been impoasibie to rive aaunJer 
the knotted and gnarled root of hetcric prejudice. To the young and 
totally ignorant, phonetic printing Is the best and easiest mode of 
exhibiting the phonetic principle ;("") but the want of elementary books. 



109. TUt funowin^ iuteresting communication, &om Mr. Hubert Edy, a solicitor of 
LeJbury, Bad an active nui) must able advancer of tbe Fhouelic Reform, to Mr. I. FitiDBn, 
Bbevf », that phnnogmplij may be evun advaiilageoUBly tai^ht to those who can neilber read 
iiur«ril«. ; — "I hnve tlie pleasure of Bcndiug j'on apanlm inritteo. by Henry Godwia, from 
diolatioii, and, aa yon will pBrceive, on inspection, withnot any assislaDoe. Henry Godwin, 
on bis enteriug the Ledbury Phonatie Suuday School, could neither read nor write, but knew 
tbe letters of the old alphabet, and a few of the very eommoDcat wmds, oud could form, 
at some rate, the hoterographic writing letters. lu short, I found ba knew just euough 
(o actually mtard hia pn^;ress in learning phoniitypy. Aa he seemed desirous of learning 
lu r»id and wiito, t tboi^t I would try the experiment of eommeacing with phonography -, 
aud i have every reason to be glad that I did so, tor be appears delighted with tlic power 
of Icepiug a diary, writing letters to such of bis Ledbui-y friends as understand pho- 
nography, teaching his brothers tbe art, &c., &e 1 assure yuu that 1 should feel amply 
repaid by the success that has attendi^d my leaching in this one inslimce only, for any 
trouble that I have had in endeavouring to promote the Phonetic Reform, since I had the 
good fortune to meet with the Grst Bociaaent, which esplaincd to me, tliat the nnhoped- 
fur work of lilcrarj riiorm, was not ouly projoetei!, but aolually in progress. Phu- 
not;raphcra may depend upon it, that the avquisitiou of phonography may be madu by 
the hardeil imriiir/ wnii, if be eon only ^cl a palitiil teacher, to iuslriict him once a 
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which could not be properly supplied till the experiments had been 
satisfactorily completed, has necessarily checked the endeavours of our 
friends hithei'to. Yet we have no fear. The band of phonographers is 
daily increasing, and daily striving to enlist new recruits under their 
banner of peace and civilization. That they may work more in unison, 
those who are most anxious to promote the interests of the phonetic 
movement, have enrolled themselves into a society called the " Phonetic 
Corresponding Society," the members of which undertake to convey in- 
formation upon phonetic shorthand, and correct the exercises of learners 
gratuitously, and, in all such ways as lie open to them, to advance the 
great cause of Phonetic Reform, which they feel to be the cause of education 
and enlightenment. (^^^) It is from their unpaid and generous efforts, that 
we expect the most, and that the Eeform becomes most generally known. 
The printed intelligence in the Journal^ although, as we have seen, it is 
derived from such a number of independent sources, does not, by any 



week. But I am forgetting the subject of my letter, which is, to request the admission 
of Henry Godwin into the Phonetic Society." "We have seen a letter written by this 
young man, in very neat phonographic shorthand, addressed to Mr. Pitman; and it 
forms a strong contrast to the scrawls, and wonderful spellings, perpetrated by those 
in a similar class of life, who have just learned to write heteric long hand. 

110. The published List of this Society, containing the names of the members admitted, 
and retaining their names on its roUs, up to 15 January, 1848, shews that there are 
upwards of 1300 persons who publicly announce their intention of doing all they can to 
favour the Reform. A Geographical Analysis of this Society, is given in the Second 
Part of Table X. But this Hst does not, after all, convey a true notion of the great 
numbers who are interested ; as very many shrink from publishing their names, and 
others, from a less excusable feeling, do not wish to have their names mixed up with so 
many of that class which is most benefitted by phonetic spelling, and therefore most 
anxious to promote it, because they would not mix with them in society ; forgetting, 
that they are all members of the same nation, and speakers of the same language, and 
therefore, all equally affected by the extension or withholding of knowledge. The days 
have passed, we hope, in which it will be objected to the general diffusion of education, 
that, " if every one is taught to read, there will be no one to black our shoes." We 
hope, therefore, that none who take an interest in the propagation of phonetic principles, 
will shrink from publicly avowing their participation, by publishing their names as 
members of the Phonetic Corresponding Society. To accommodate all parties, three 
classes of members have been instituted: first, those who attend to the correction of 
phonographic exercises — and this forms the great body of members : second, those whose 
occupations do not permit them to do so, but who are anxious to assist in diffusing a 
knowledge of the Phonetic Reform — and these form two sub-sections ; first, those who 
write phonetic shorthand ; and second, those who do not. The whole constitution of the 
Society is best seen by a reference to the printed List already referred to. 
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means, convey an adequate idea, either of the extent to wliich the Iteform 
ia known, or of the enthusiasm with which it is received and tended. The 
jirivate phonographic letters, from all parts of the country, which pour 
daily into the Phonetic Institution, at Dath, are a better test ; but this 
would not account for the immense niuuber of volumes respecting the He- 
torm, which are annually sold. From the time that the first crude syatem 
of phonographic shorthand was published by Mr. Pitman, in 1837, up to 
the publication of its eighth edition, in 1847 — a period of ten years — 
upwards of 300,000 copies have been sold, in different forma; being at 
the rate of 30,000 yearly : this, of course, includes the cheap, as well as 
tjie dear editions. Of the seventh edition, no less than 25,000 copies of 
the Manual qf PAonoffra^kff were sold in two years and a half, to which 
must be added a. much larger number of copies of the system in the 
cheaper form of Exercise Booka ; and the types of the eighth edition are 
kept standing, to supply the demand as it arises. The three lithographed 
phonogiaphic monthlies have a circulation of from one thousand to seven- 
teen hundred copies each ; the printed Flionetic Journal sella about a thou- 
sand copies and there are many other subsidiary pubhcations, which may 
be seen in the published catalogues, meeting with such a sale, that it has 
been found necessary to open n depot in London, expressly for attending to 
the wholesale part of the business for supplying the London and country 
booksellers , and the commission giyen to the conductor of this depot, is 
suffiatnt to pay his rent and taxes, and the salary of an assistant, as well 
as to leaie him a remunerntiou tor his own service; while the aurpliia 
IS sufficient to detrny all the expenses of publication, with a profit on 
which Mr Pitman can support himself; in apite of the eicesaively low 
prices at which all the pubUcationa are sold, — prices chosen with a view 
of making them accessible to the very poorest class of readers. 



J 63. 

T/ie Plionelic Jhfarin a Popular MoeeuiLiit. 

It will be seen, theu, that the Phonetic Reform ia not a mere theory, 
not a pluloaophic specidation of what may be: it exiala ; it has "taken 
root downwarda, and bears fruit upwards ; " and now, all we want ii 
ditional labourers in the orchard, to pluck the ripe fruit and distribute it 
to the hungiy many. Although we lay our " I'lea " before the heteric 
woidd, to convince it of the reasonableness of our claims, and the great i 
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public advantage of granting them, we do not imply that it has a voice 
in refusing them. The claims have been acknowledged by many out of 
that section of the people which is interested in their being established ; 
and by their means the Archimedean fulcrum has been gained, from which 
the heteric world will be moved. We know well that it is not the literary 
man and the scholar who can force his abstract conclusions upon the public. 
He must have clothed them in the garb of practical application, before they 
can, or will be, listened to. But if, among the people themselves, a new 
and tme idea arises, then, not having to overcome the prejudices of the 
ignorant, but having only to appeal to the knowledge and enlightened 
intellects of the well-informed, success is no longer problematical; it is 
an accomplished fact. It has often surprised the learned commentators 
on the Christian religion, that a number of humble fishermen should have 
produced such a revolution in the religious belief of the world ; but, with 
due deference, we would suggest that this very humbleness of origin was 
one of the elements of success. A number of men out of the people, fully 
in earnest, and speaking to the people as a portion of themselves, were 
more likely to affect their heai-ts and feelings, and to make Christianity 
general, by working upwards from the hovel to the palace, than the philo- 
sopher, detailing his speculations in the school, or the emperor, who 
required a change of religion, not from conviction, but from obedience. 
We hope that none will accuse us of irreverence in applying this historical 
fact to other cases. It is, indeed, an acknowledged political fact of the 
present day, that no great measure can be withheld or carried without 
the sympathies of the people having been enlisted. Governments rise 
and fall; changes take place in the most cherished privileges of the 
wealthy classes, when the feelings of the people are thoroughly aroused 
to a sense that it must be so. The Anti-Com-Law League addressed its 
arjguments, and sent its apostles, its lecturers and teachers, its books and 
pamphlets, to the people, to those whose interests they were advancing. 
But if this is true in a political cause, it is much more the case in an edu- 
cational cause. Legislators may plan, and theorists propose ; but if the 
result of their deliberations is something which does not please the people, 
it wiU not be accepted by them, however reasonable it may be proved to 
be, to the satisfaction of the learned. But a truth on education, which 
grows up among the people themselves, is jealously watched and affec- 
tionately tended by thousands of eyes and hands, and must force itself, 
through the mere momentum of truth put in motion by popular feeling, 
over every obstacle that antiquarian prejudices or " vested interests," 
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those biigbeara of legiBlafion, can venture to oppose Tins has btvu the 
history o[ the tniimph of the Enghsh over the Norman language in 
England; and this Kill be ^le history of the triumph of phonetic over 
heteric spelling. 



L 



A Sever linij Convcrtm-. 

Tlie strength of oat belief in auccesa — founded upon the benutj and 

'ationalilj of the phonetic principle, the fact of its having been made the 

basis of all original alphabets, the ugliness and irrationality of heteric spel- 

;; in conjunction with the great fact, that the people, the uneducated, 

very class whose interest is the most concerned — who, having bttte time 

the acquirement of knowledge, have as little time as possible to waste 

over being put into possession of the key to knowledge, the art of read- 

those who ate most delighted with it, who feel its truth and . 
usefulness the most ; — the strength of our belief, founded on these roek-like 
foundations, may he better conceived, if we were to suppose that a pho- 
netic orthography were now in common use, and that some one were to 
arise, and propose a new orthography similar to that now in vogue. We 
must suppose him to say : — " It is very extravagant to use forty letters, 
when twenty-sis can be made to supply their place, by using them in 
different meanings under different circumstftnces, and taking two or three 
together to represent one sound ; and the great relief given in this way 
may be better imagined, when we perceive that it is very indifferent what 
combination we use, as almost any combination will equally well expreaa 
almost any sound, and conversely. What a waste of material it is to use 
», q, e, 0, e, and so on, when a would be sufficient ! See how amvenieutly, 
on my plan, a changes its meaning in taking, father, fall, leant, man^ ! 
And then eoueeive the trouble you would save, in not having to leani to 
spell. You have now to learn the values of forty letters, and how to 
combine them; so that when you hear a sound, you have to think of its 
component parts, find out their elementary representatives, and put them 
together. Wlat a task, for the dull, unpractised intellect ! How much 
simpler and more rational to teach them each word as a single sign, to 
which they attach a certain meaning, so that as soon as they see the word 
they know its sound, and as soon as they hear the sound they know the 
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shape of the word, without anv trouble of mental analysis !"(^^^) Would 
our reformer obtain any oonrerts ? Should we not look upon him as some 
harmless lunatic, who might be left at liberty as long as he did no more 
than talk, but if he proceeded to work out his proposals, should be 
instantly put under proper restraint ?(^^ 



111. This is no imaginary argument. In a letter receiTed this year from a {Mo- 
nographer, he doabts the efficacy or desirability of dianging the printed language, for this 
very reason, and states, that in this way, he and his brothers learned to read £nglish, at 
three years of age, within nine months. He forgot, that in this time he had, at most, 
learned the value of two or three thousuid symbols, and that, as he grew i^ be would 
have to learn thousands i^on thousands more, to the amount of fifty thousand, at least. 
In learning to read, and still worse, in learning to speU, on this ^an, it is evident, that 
the length of time required must be, at least, one, or, perhaps, two thousand times that 
required for learning on the phonetic plan, as there are from Uxrty to eighty ikoutand 
symboU to be learned, instead ol forty ! When the pupil has learned our forty liters, 
and the mode in which one acts on the other, together with the accent laws, he is capable 
of reading any new word which may be presented to him, and giving it its just accent. 
The anti-speller will have a fresh riddle in every new word ; and, having no principle 
whatever to solve it by, must recur to others for assistance ! 

112. Mr. Bradshaw, in his Scheme for making the English Language the Inter' 
national Language cf the World, (p. 41,) paralleLs the instructions whidi have to be 
given to the pupils, to learn heteric spelling, by supposing simikr inconsistencies to exist 
in the representation of music, and the teacher having to say : "I have now taught you 
the proper sounds of the notes, as they stand in the scale or gamut, and also the.use of the 
other marks used in writing : but before you will be able to read correctly, I must give 
you some further instructions, which it is essential for you to know ; you must, there- 
fore, attend well to what I am going to say, and by rivetting it in your memory, have it 
always at hand for use, or else you will never be able to plaj any tune correctly from 
notes. You must not suppose, that the sounds which are attached to the various notes 
in the scale, are always attached to the same notes in the tune book ; if you think so, 
you will find yourself much mistaken, and be led greatly astray. I have to inform yoo, 
that the same sound which B represents in the scale, is very frequently represented, in 
the note-book, by D, 6, and F ; that A, which has a particular sound attached to it in 
the scale, in the note-book stands occasionally for every one of the sounds contained in 
the octave ; that F often takes the sound of D, and sometimes of B I perceive that 

•what I have now said to you, has thrown your thoughts into a confused state ; but, for 
your encouragement, I will give you some rules, to assist you to proceed. — B takes its 
scale sound, generally, in the migor mode, but frequently that of D in the minor. 'Wlien 
it is followed by A in a flat key, it takes the sound of 6, except in the following passages, 
(a score of passages are presented to him, selected from different authors, where it is not 
sounded at all, or else stands for some other sounds, different from those mentioned in 
this rule ;) but, whenever it precedes C, in the minor mode, it takes the sound of F, except 
in (another list of exceptions);'* and so on. Major Beniowsjo, C'^ Benidfaciy) in his 
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§ 64. 
KlopstocJc on Phonetic Spelling/. 

The principles of hetcric spelling are thus summed up by a great German 
philosopher and poet, from whom we have borrowed the above idea : he 
spoke, indeed, of his own language ; but the orthography of German is 

Anti-Absurd Spelling Booky (p. 6,) with rather more broadness of humour, compares 
the rules for heteric orthography, to the following " Specimen of a Philosophical Dic- 
tionary" " The piece of furniture usually called ' table,' you should continue to call 
* table^ with the following few restrictions : — 1. You shall call it * hroom^ on Sundays, 
Tuesdays, "Wednesdays, and Fridays. — N.B. The m to be silent. 2. On Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, you shall name it * window^ (except the first Saturdays of 
January, April, June, September, and November, when it must be called, according to 
statute 1, * broom* J — N.B. The oo to be sounded i. The same piece of furniture 
you shall name 'candle* according to the following exact philosophical rules : — (1.) On 
Sundays, from 35'49" after twelve, till sunset, call it * candle^ sounding the c as shy 
and the a as o, (except on cloudy days, to be defined hereafter). (2.) You will occasionally 
call the four-legged furniture, not exactly candle^ but cancUe with the prefix kabooo, and 
sometimes with the trifling addition of a few mute Uquido-hard dipthongal consonants ; 
for instance, thus, ' kabooo candle-shvoyourkrty (bearing always in mind the regulations 
above mentioned.) Sometimes, though, you will call it simply table ; but this must be 
left to your tact and taste, which we hope and trust are very great, and will unavoidably 
become still greater, by bringing into operation the choicest qualities of your good- 
naturedness, while studying our lexicon. By the word broom, which, under the above 
regulations, reads and designates table, we wOl also understand the objects stick, 
umbrella, man, and a few more ; this is imperative, on account of the analogy that exists 
between these objects ; — we see, often, a man with a stick and an umbrella, and something 
else ; besides, they are all made of wood — (man made of wood 111) Window (which, 
you recollect, is consecrated to the four-legged furniture, on certain days, and under 
certain circumstances) will also mean, ocean, pepper, and boot; namely, 1. Window means 
ocean, when it is preceded by the third person of the plural, of the pluperfect of the 
sub-coiyunctive mode, of the 739th conjugation of our popular grammars — (except when 
it is followed by a word beginning with m, p, r, a, s, f, or t.) — N. B. With the gravo- 
sharp accent on the sub-ante-penultimate. 2. ^^V^^;to means j9^;^^r, when it is preceded 
by words ending in the following hquido-mute, stomachical-aspirated, consonanto-quasi- 
vowels — pp, rrr, zzz, xx, &c., &c." Now, although this is, as the Major himself 
characterizes it, " decidedly most tyranically ridiculous nonsense ;" yet, if for words and 
their meaning, you substitute hetcric letters and their meaning and, for the above 
rules, you substitute those given to foreigners that they may have an idea how to 
pronounce our various words, we fed bound, in honour, to declare, that the picture 
is not overcharged. And, as it would be clearly impossible for us to learn music 
from such a gamut, or the philosophical use of words from such a dfctionary, so is it 
positively impossible for any foreigner to learn the pronunciation of the English language, 
from any set of rules which can be devised to account for the irregularities of heteric 
orthography. 
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daylight indeed, compared to the worse than Cimmerian night, under which 
we labour. He says :(^^^) — " The only regularity which can be traced iu 
the usual orthography, is due to the principle which actuates the new ; it is 
this — the sounds heard in Grerman (not provincial) utterance, are to be 
represented with the fewest possible letters. I think that this deserves 
remark ; and that any one who looks upon it as a secondary consideration, 
in our investigation of this subject, does not know what he is talking 
about. The only fault of the new orthography is, that it applies this 
principle to all cases. But this fault must certainly be of enormous mag- 
nitude ; for it is not only contested with arguments which seem to have 
been invented by one to whom the very appearance of truth is nauseous, 
(read, and say whether even this expression is not too weak,) but it is 
almost treated as an open enemy. Yet this can only occasion surprise 
in one who has not yet learned what sort of weeds grow amongst old and 
deep-rooted prejudices. I shall therefore speak of our present orthography, 
in what follows, not in so far as it agrees with the new, in consequence of 
its single piece of regularity, but with reference to its degenerations, to 
those points in which it differs from the new. And thus considered, the 
principles which govern it, and the object it has in view, can be none 
other than the following : — ^First Principle ; It shall be so constituted 
as not to admit of being reduced to rule. The incapability of reducing it to 
rule will be perceived at once, by recollecting, that we have various super- 
fluous and ambiguous letters, abbreviations, and marks of prolongation, 
the use of which is prescribed without any reasons being assigned ; and 
which must therefore be learned by heart : Second Principle ; What 
regularity it has, shall be unnatural. If it is not unnatural to write down 
something connected with etymology at the same time that we represent 
the sounds, there is no reason why we should not give all the etymology, 
no reason why we should not present all that relates to grammatical 
connection ; and generally, no reason why the form of a word should not 
present us with a complete view of its etymology. Third Principle ; 
There shall be no assignable rule for writing or omitting any etymological 
hints in the spelling of a word. We thought we had arrived at a rule — 
odd enough, truly, but still a rule — ^in our second principle ; but we had 
only grasped a shadow. Learning by heart is still the only resource. 

113. Klopstock. Grondsatze und Zweek irnsrer jetzigen Bechtschreibung ; ans dem 
" Mosenalmaoach yon Voss uud Gokingk fur das Jabr 1782." It may be found in 
the complete edition of his works, published by Fleischer, Leipzig, 1830, vol. 14, 
pp. 251 — 256. A very free translation of the greater part of this entertaining and 
instructive little tract is given in the text. 
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Etymology must be indicated or neglected, in writing different words, or 
different parts of the same word, according as obstinate ctistom nods or 
shakes her head. Object ; Spelling, which is a ^natter nearly as useful 
to tis as speaking, is to be rendered difficult in every conceivable manner. 
The object of the new orthography is precisely the contrary ; but this is 
an especial reason for rejecting it. We have so much superfluous time 
for learning all that it is important to learn, that we must spend plenty 
of it on secondary matters, or we should be sitting with our hands in 
our lap. And even if this be somewhat doubtful, it will still not be worth 
while to trouble ourselves with vfacilitating orthography. It may be 
objected, that when the old orthogi'aphy was introduced, people never 
thought of such principles or object; the orthography grew up to what 

it is, by degrees But even if this were the case, it would 

not be the less true that our present orthography, considered as to its 
constitution, can only have the principles and object which we have just 
explained." 

Error may long bid defiance to truth ; but when truth mans the walls, 
the shafts of error are powerless. Some time may elapse before phonetic 
spelling replaces the imphonetic; but when phonetic spelling is once 
enthroned, it will never be dispossessed. 

§ 65. 

Concluding Appeal. 

Our Plea is pled. We stand before a Jury of Teachers : our Judges, 
are Educationalists ; our Audience, the People of Great Britain. Mothers 
and Schoolmasters of England ! ye who know the misery to both Teacher 
and Taught, which heteric spelling almost invariably foments ! Elevators 
of our Species ! ye who know the awful amount of ignorance that prevails, 
and the inseparable connection which has been proved to exist between 
ignorance and crime ! to You we appeal, in full confidence of a ready and 
favourable hearing. Add your voice to that of the Suffering People, that 
they may the more speedily and happily attain that ease in acquiiing the 
rudiments of knowledge, which, now that they know the means of procuring 
it, can only be delayed, and not withheld. And may we all live to see 
this " consummation devoutly to be wished !" 

480501— 0126— -0111. 
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APPENDIX, 



SHEWING THE INCONSISTENCIES OF HETERIC ORTHO- 
GRAPHY, AND THE PRESENT GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT 
OE THE WRITING AND PRINTING REFORM. 



TABLE I. HETERIC MUTES. 

[The construction of this Table, which includes every letter of the Heteric Alphabet, 
with the exception of j, is as follows : — ^The Heteric letter or combination which is 
mute, is followed by words in which it is mute, and in these words the letter in question 
is rendered more conspicuous by being printed in italics ; each word is followed by its 
Phonetic representative.] • 



A in 
B .. 
C .. 

ch . . 
ck . . 
D .. 
dh.. 
E .. 
F .. 
G .. 
gh .. 



H.. 

I .. 
K .. 
L .. 

If .. 
M.. 

N... 



Isa^ic, ^zac ; aisle, il (compare isle) 

debifdet; hmbylam; bde\]xam,delyum 

seeuey sen; musde, mus'l; czar, zqr 

dra^^m, dram ; j&ckt, yot 

bla^^guard, bldgqrd 

riband, ribun; YfednesAay, Wemda 

bud^^ist, budist 

hat^, hat; and many similar words 

stif/*, stif; muf/*, muf 

ffn&Wy ne; ^ome, nam; T^tffmyflem 

strai^At, str&t; throu^^, trm; fou^At, 

fet; thouyA, io; plou^A, ph ; 

and many other words 
Aeir, ar ; Aonour, ortur ; gAost, gost ; 

daAlia, dsdia; ZohUyJon; buAl, bill 
business, biznes ; Saltsbury, Selzberi 
^ow, no; Xmeel, nel; balc^, bac 
ta/k, tec ; iolkyfoc; sa/mon, samun; 

ca/m, cqm; iMMsilyf^ze 
ha^enny, fiapeni 
mnemonics, ntmonics 
hym», Mm ; kil«, cil 



in 
P .. 

Qm.. 
R .. 

rh . . 



U . 
ua . 
ue . 
V . 
W. 



X .. 
Y .. 
Z .. 



double, dub* I; reasoning, reznirj 
j)salm, sqm ; pneumatics, numatics ; 

consumption, cotuumfun 
Col^2«houn, Cohuin 
err, er; Carshalton, Ckshefn 
myirhy mer; catarrh, catqr 
his«, his ; i^le, il ; dememe, demen, 

Tijcount, vicunt 
of^en, of*n; tsiSteUy fqs'n ; hasten, 

h&s*n; episfle, epis*l; tnd/, tra 
bzflld, bild; gttild, gild 
victM/dling, vitlip 
tongue, tup ; plagM^, plag 
sevennight, senit 
M'ho, hm; «7hole, hoi; write, rit ; 

Bwordy sord; iwOytw; Greentmch, 

Grinij 
TjTTwhiMy Tint ^ 
billetdou;r, bil&dui 
pray, pra ; mayor, TMtr ; eyot, at 
driz2:le, drizH; buzz, buz; rendezvous, 

rondemk 
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TABLE II. PHONETIC VALUE OF HETERIC VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 

[The construction of this Table is as follows : — The Heteric simple vowels and vowel 
combinations, (the former distinguished by being printed in capitals, and the latter by 
being in italics,) are arranged in alphabetical order at the commencement of each para- 
graph ; and are each followed, first, by a number in a parenthesis, which shews the noinber 
of tiie letter or combination in the order of the Table ; and, secondly, by the sign (=), 
meaning is equivalent to : then follow the various equivalent letters of the Phonetic 
alphabet, arranged in the order of the Phonetic alphabet, and numbered, each being 
justified by a word in the Heteric spelling, followed by the same in Phonetic spelling. 
When a combination of vowels comes under consideration, it might, of course, be pre- 
sumed, that besides the value of the two vowels conjointly, each vowel might have any 
one of the values which it has separately : thus, oa (No. 59) has 5 simple meanings, 
0, o, t, Oy u ; and as o has 11, and a 7 meanings when used separately, oa might, of 
course, have 7 x 11, or 77 double meanings, and thus the total number of meanings for 
oa might be 77 + 5 = 82. But we have been anxious to avoid exaggeration, and have 
therefore only reckoned such double meanings as are actually found to occur, or for 
which we can cite instances. In the present case they are oa, oq, oa. The double 
meanings are separated from the single, in the Table, by a dash ( — ), and authorities 
are assigned for all the double meanings. At the close of each paragraph there is a 
number, which shews the number of significations the Heteric letter or combination has 
been proved to have, exclusive of the cases where it is mute.] 



A (1)=1 a in hating, hatii) ; 2 <jf in 
father, fqier ; 3 e in water, loeter ; 
4 ^ in many, meni ; 5 a in hat, hat ; 
6 in want, toont ; 7 « in riband, 
ribun ; — ^mute in Isaac, fzac 7 

an (2) s= 1 a in Moronic, Rronic ; 2 e in 
oom, em (also spelled aumej awme) ; 

3 a in Isaac, fzac 3 

<p (3) ^ 1 f in minuti^, mintijie ; 2 ^ in 

P<9stum, Festum 2 

atf (4) = 1 a in ome, &ri ; 2 ^ in Mi- 
chael, Micel ; — 3 a^ in omal, aerial; 

4 ae in Israel, 'Izrael 4 

a-e (5) = 1 a in hate, hat; 2 qm are, qr; 

3 t in landsc/rpe, landscip (it is even 
sometimes spelled landskip ; analogy 
would have led to landship^ which was 
probably avoided to save an ambiguity ; 
the Anglo-Saxon is Landscipe: the 
spelling landscape, and pronunciation 
Idndscap, are modem errors) ; 4 e in 
furnace, fumes ; 5 a in have, hav ; 
— in all these cases the e is final; 
when it is not final, it sometimes acts 
in combination with the a, as escape- 
ment, escapment; and sometimes not, 
as invader, invader ; we are obliged to 
omit the consideration of these cases 5 
ai (6) = 1 e in demain, demen ; 2 a in 
sail, sal ; 3 £ in Saent John, Sinjun 
(as the family name of Lord Boling- 
broke, Buliybruc) ; 4 e in said, sed; 

5 a in jiiaid,plad; 6 (') in Britam, 
Brifn ; — 7 ai in dais, dais 7 

ai-e (7) = 1 a in glaive, glav ; 2 i in 
naive, njv 2 



aiu (8)=£ in Catz^s, Cez (as the name 
of Caius CoUege, at Cambridge) .... 1 

a<? (9) = 1 a in ga<?l, jal ; 2 © in extraor- 
dinary, ecstrerdineri; 3 o in Phara<?h, 
Faro ; — 4 ae in aorta, aorta ; 5 m> in 
Ionian, Bonian ; 6 ao in Chaos, Ou>s 6 

aou (10)=ar in caoz^tchouc, cvguc (some 
say cmguCy but this is erroneous ; the 
spelling is French ; the (rermans use 
the word Kautschuk with the same 
pronunciation) 1 

au (11) =1 a in gawging, ya/tj; ; 2 qm 
aimiy qnt ; 3 in haul, hot; 4 o in 
hawteur, hotur ; 5 i in Jervawbc, Jqr- 
vis (as the name of Jervaulx Abbey, 
in Yorkshire) ; 6 in lawrel, lorel; 
T u in meerschae«n, merfum ; — 8 au 
in Menelaws, 3Ienelaus 8 

au-a (12)=einVawghan, Von (yA being 
also mute) 1 

aw-e (13) = 1 a in gauge, ffaj; 2 in 
Maade, Mod 2 

a-ue (14) = 1 a in 'plague, plag ; 2 q'va. 
barq?/e, bqrc ; 3 a in harangwe, 
hardy ; — 4 a-^ in ag«e, agti; 5 a-y 
in Montagwe, Montagii ^ 

aw (15) =0 in aarful, eful; (in awry, w 
must be regarded as a mute consonant, 
and in ai^^ake, «? is a consonant, and 
therefore does not belong to this head) 1 

awe (16) =0 in awe, : 1 

^y (17) = 1 a in ^xay,pra; 2 i in Roth- 
soy, Rotsi; 3 e in says, sez; 4 i in ay, i 
(see Table IV, Letter *, No. 3) 

aye (18) = 1 a in -prayed, prad ; — 2 ae in 
gayesi,yaest; S qi iji aye, qi (meaning 
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ever) ; 4 Aye in Cat/enne^ Cay en (some 
say Cidny which is nearer the French 
Cdienne= Cq^iyen^ or nearly QVm) . . 4 
«y(? (19) =1 a in May ar. Mar (some pro- 
nounce M&uTy but that is unusual) ; — 

2 2^ in Mayo, Mao ; 3 au in cr^on, 
<?raM« 8 

E (20) = 1 e in b^, be; 2 ^ in ckrk, c/t^r^?; 

3 t in prdity, priti; 4 ^ in M, /^^ ; 5 
o in r^in, rozin; 6 y in hid^us, 
hidyus; 7 (') in opgn, op*n; — it is 
also mute in hom^, homy and a very 
great many other words 7 

ea (21) = 1 s in h^«l, hel; 2 a in gr«ft, 
gr&t ; Z q, m h^^ni;, hqrt ; 4 i in 
guin^tzs, giniz; hem h^ad, hed; — 6 
ea in r^^Tct, react ; 7 ^ in ar^tf , aria 7 

eae (22) = g in fl<?^2^, fled (usually 
flayed =flad, in the sense of to strip 
off the skin, but fleaed would be al- 
ways used in the sense of deprived of 
fleas, thus the dog was fleaed) ..... 1 

ea-e (23) = 1 e in brmth^, hrei; — 2 ea, 
in cteaXe, creat 2 

eau (24) = 1 e in B^a;^champ, Begam; 
2 o in heau, bo ; 3 i in heau^u, bifln 
(see Table IV, Letter I, No. 5) ; 4 v 
in b^tfwty, biiti 4 

ea-ue (25) =« in leapie, leg (the final 
e is heard in beleaguer, beleger) .... 1 

ee (26) = 1 « in ieei,fet ; 2 « in br^^jhes, 
brigez ; — 3 ee in pr^«ist, preegzist 3 

e'e (27) =1 e in ^'«i, en; 2 » in n^*«r, 
war 2 

e-tf (28) =s 1 « in th«^, iez; 2 a in th^r^, 
^r; 3 ^ in all^g^, alej (similarly in 
^e^ewn^iySenit, where v is also mute) ; 
—4 f-* in ^^ ev'n ; 5 tf-' in s^en, 
8ev*n 5 

ee-e (29) —e in r^^<?, r«; 1 

ei (30) = 1 e in conceit, conset; 2 a in 
v«l, vaZ; 3 « in io/deiiy ferfit ; 4 ^ in 
h^fer, hefer; 5 i in de^pnosophist, 
dipnosoflst; — 6 ei in r^mburse, r^- 
imburs 6 

ei-e (31) =1 e in conceivey consev; 2 a 
in w«ghfid, wad (in which word gh is 
also mute, as it so very frequently is) 2 

eo (32) = 1 e in people, pep' I; 2 e in 
georgics, jofjics ; 3 o in yeoman, yo- 
nian ; 4 z« in galk£>n, galvin ; 5 i in 
Theobald, Tibald; 6 ^ in leopard, lep- 
er d; 7 « in dungeon, <^w»;m» ; 8 y in 
Mackod, Machd; 9 v in ieodL,fyd; 
— 10 eo in theologian, teolajian; 11 
eo in theology, teolqji 11 

eo-e (33) = 1 e in George, Jerj ; — 2 «o 
in Creole, creol. 2 

eoi (34) =0 in bourgeois, 3/<r;'w 1 



ew (85) = 1 w. in Rewben, Emben; 2 « 
in amateur, amatur; 3 v in ieud^fyd; 

— ii et( in reunion, reiiniun 4 

e2<-e (36) = v in dewce, diis 1 

e-ae (37) =e in cheqwe, ^ee 1 

ew (38) = 1 o in sew?, *o; 2 la in brew;, 

brm ; 3 V in n«^» »* 3 

eifje (39) = 1 o in seeded, sod; 2 ea in 
bre«d7ed, briad; 3 v in ew^e, u (provin- 
cially pronounced yo)\ — 4 oe in setter, 
soer (one who sews; the same com- 
bination of letters is pronounced for, 
when meaning a drain, and ^er, when 
meaning a waiter at table) ^ 5 v^ in 

je«7el, ji(el 5 

ew^'-e (40)=* in houseK?efe, huzif (we 
might consider ou-e here as=«, w 
mute, and i-e=i; and this may be 
the historical state of the case; but 
as ou certainly = w, and w is used in 
vowel combinations, as ewe=Oy we 
have just as much right to assume that 

em-e=i in this case) 1 

ey (41) =1 e in key, ce; 2 a in they, ^a; 

3 i in turkey, turd ; 4 i in eying, iiy 4t 

e-y (42) —e in Wemyss, Wemz 1 

eye (43) =1 e in k^ed, ced; 2 a in con- 

yeyedy convad; 3 i in ^ed, id ... . 3 

ey-e (44) =a in eyre, ar 1 

eyo (45) = a in eyot, at (small island in 

a river) 1 

I (46) = 1 e in invalid, invalid; 2 * in 
sm, sin ; 3 e in bird, berd (often pro- 
nounced burd; but the e is professedly 
kept pure in virtue, vertii; Smart gives 
stirrup =*^erwj9, Walker says it is pro- 
nounced stump ; we think that stirup 
is so often said, that we do not like to 
cite stump as an authority for i=u)\ 

4 i in hivAjbind; 5 y in omouyunyun; 
6 (') in evil, ev*l ; and is mute in 
business, biznes 6 

ia (47) = 1 i in parli^mient, pqrliment; 
2 tf in speciidjSpefal; — 3 ia in medwi- 
UiT,midiater; 4 ja in hiatus, ^i^^i^; 5 
ia miiiYia^tfytrivialiti; 6 iainiom- 
\Ac4a7nbic; 1 yam'BnXxDJoSAyBritanya 7 

ia-e (48) = 1 i in carriage, carij ; — 2 ia 
in mediate, medial 2 

ie (49) =* 1 e in grief, gref; 2 i in pitied, 
pitid;. 3 e in friend, frend; 4 i in 
lie, li'y — 5 ie in earliest, erliest; 6 ie 
scientific, sientiflo 6 

i-e (50) = 1 e in magazine, magazen ; 2 
i in captive, captiv; 3 e in sapphire, 
safer ; 4 % in mine, min 4 

ie-e (51) = 1 e in grieve, grev ; 2 » in 
sieve, siv ; 3 e in conscience, confens ; 
—4i ie in science, siens 4 
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ieu (52) = 1 i in BeanltVtf , BiiH ; 2 ti ia 
MeUy Iti; — 3 ef in UVidenant, leftenant 3 

ieto (53) =v in \ieiOy vti 1 

iewe (54) = v in yietoeA^ v^d 1 

io (55) = 1 u motton, mofun; — 2 to in 
isieiAiocTQ.mediocer ; 3 toinmedk?crity, 
rmdiocriti; 4 ioinvwlation.rio/a/ww; 

5 f(? in Jonic, ionic ; 6 yw in millitm, 
milyun 6 

»(?w (56) = 1 « in conscM^tts, conftis ; — 2 

yt« in \yi!LiouSy bilytts 2 

f-«^ (57) =« in intrigtttf, i»<rfy 1 

O (58) = 1 e in iorkyferc; 2 o in go,^o; 
3 m in do, £?z» ; 4 t in W(mien, unmen; 

6 e in bettor, beter ; 6 o in on, on ; 

7 « in son, 9un; 8 w in woman, 
wuman ; 9 » in compter, ctinter ; 10 lo 
in choir, ctoir; 11 (*) in reason, rez*n; 
while it is mute in reasoning, reznitf 11 

oa (59) = 1 e in brood, bred; 2 o in 
coal, col; 3 i in groats, gritSy (in 
Embden Groats^ a farinaceous food for 
children) ; 4 o in groat, grot (a coin) ; 
5 « in cupboard, cuburd; — 6 oa. in 
oasis, oa^sis ; 7 o<? in coarct, coqrct ; 

8 oa in coagulate, coagylat 8 

oa-e (60) ~o in coarse, cors 1 

te (61) = 1 e in lo^MAyfetm ; 2 ^ in faftid, 

fetid 2 

oe (62) = 1 o in do^, do; 2 «« in sho^, 
fm ; 3 i in fello<?, feli (of a wheel, 
sometimes 8pelledyi?%) ; 4 « in do^, 
duz (from the verb dd) ; — 5 oe in 
co^al, coeval ; 6 o^ in po^, piet . . 6 
o-e (63) =1 in hors^, hers; 2 o in 
cov^, cov ; 3 2a in mov^, mmv ; 4 a in 
Toll(?mache, TaXmaf (the family name 
of Lord Dysart, Bisqrt) ; 5 o in fore- 
head, ybr^^?; 6 « in love, luv ; 7 w in 
Bolingbroke, Bulirfbruc ; — 8 tou in 
oncywun; 9 o-e in Penelope, Penelope 9 
oeu (64)=ia in mano«<vre, manmver. . 1 
oi (65) = 1 i in chamo/s, /ami (the j be- 
ing mute; it is thus pronounced as 
the name of the leather, in which case 
it is also written shammy; as the name 
of the animal, it is usually pronounced 
fdmwe) ; 2 e in conno2Sseur, cones^ur; 

3 « in avoirdupoise, dmird%poz; 4 o 
jn notsy, wozi; — 5 toe in memoer, 
mSmwer; 6 wi in chotr, cwir (also 
pronounced cor) ; 7 oi in Stoic, Stoic; 

8 mi in doing, dmiy 8 

oi-e (66) = 1 o ill scruto/r^', scruifor (ac- 
cording to the majority of orthocpistsj 
one or two prefer scruitwer) ; 2 « in 
tortoese, tortus ; 3 o in notse, noz ; — 

4 Of in Helozse, Heloiz (we insert 
this example with the less hesitation 



that we have heard the name pro- 
nounced Hehzf) 5 oi in hwome, 

heroin 4 

00 (67) = 1 o in brooch, brog ; 2 la in 
brooti, brvid ; 3 u mfioody^ud; 4 u 
in wood, tpud; — 5 oo in zoological, 
zoolojical ; 6 (30 in zoolc^, zooloji 6 

O'O (68) =« in colonel, cumel 1 

ooe (69) = «e in wooed, vruid 1 

oo-e (70) =ia in loose, Ivm 1 

ow (71) = 1 « in owght, et {gh being mute, 
as in thoughy throughy<pUmghy in which 
words ou has its 2nd, 3rd, and 7th 
meanings respectively) ; 2 o in sowl, 
sol; 3 za in so?q), swup ; 4 o in hough, 
hoCy (see ghy Table III) ; 5 « in dow- 
bling, diibUr) ; 6 w in caoutchoac, 
ey^e, (and also in toouldy couldy 
shouldy the I being mute) ; 7 y in 
noan, nvn ; — 8 ou in Antino«s, An- 

ttnoics 8 

ou-a (72) = 1 iu in Brougham, Brmm, 
{gh being mute ;) — 2 w-a in Howghom, 

Hufam(gh=f) 2 

ou-e (73) = 1 to, in bowse, bwz; 2 ar in 

house, kss (s.), or hiz (v.) 2 

o-ue (74) = 1 o in prologue, prolog ; 2 
o in prorogue, prorog ; 3 « in tongue, 

turj 3 

ow (75) = 1 o in VwotOy no; 2 w in Cou;- 
per, Ciuper (as a family name; see 
Smarts Dictionary, page xxxiv, note 
167; some invariably call the name 
C^er) ; 3 in knou^ledge, nolej; 4 u 
in bello«?s, belns ; 5 ar in now?, war . . 5 
owa (76) =o in tou^ards, tordz (some 

say tmtoerdz) 1 

owe (77) = 1 o in ou>ed, od; 2 ar in al- 
lotoediy alvd; — 3 oe in low^est, loest ; 

4 are in vou7el, v^el 4 

ow-e (78) =o in Knou;les, Nolz 1 

og (79) =0 in boy, 3o 1 

oge (80) = 1 o in enjoyed, enjvd; — 2 

oye in oyer, cn^er 2 

oy-e (81) =0 in Boyle, JB^/ 1 

U (82) = 1 t« in unruly, unrvdi ; 2 i in 
busy, bizi ; 3 e in bury, beri ; 4 « in 
but, but; 5 w in pull, pul; 6 v in 
using, iizirf ; 7 u^ in persuade, jperju^a*?; 
8 / in liee^nant, leftenant; and is 
also mute 8 

ua (83) = 1 q in guard, gqrd; 2 a in 
YiQuaxLty picdnt ; 3 v iii mantuamaker, 
mantiimaceTy (sometimes pronounced 
mants'macer, and sometimes montv^- 
macer; the simple word mantuay is 
quite gone out offashion) ;^-4 tea in 
pei-suasion, j9erMP«5u«; 5 toq in guano, 
gwqno; ^ weia squall, scwel; 7 wt 
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in {{uacVy cwac ; 8 wo in quantity, 

cwmditi; 9 (*) in victuals, viflz; 

while it is mute in victwalling, vitlirj 9 

uai/ (84) =e in qway, ce 1 

uaye (85)=f in quayedy ced (as a well- 

quayed tovm or river 1 

«^ (86) = 1 VI in ixue^ trm ; 2 ^ in gw^s, 

ges ; 3 V ill ag«<?» ^9H'> — ^ ^^ in 
querjy cweri (also written quare) ; 5 
K?^ in qM(?rul(Mis, cwenilus ; 6 «a^ in 
crw^l, crmel; 7 V^ in dad, flJv^^/ while 
it is mute in plagz^^, fl&g 7 

H-e (87) = 1 «< in rak, na/; 2 t in let- 
t«c^, letisi 3 V in «s#> V* (s.), or v^? (v.) 3 

ueu (88) =« in liqw^^r, licur (some say 
lic%ir) 1 

ueue (89) =v in q»^zf^, 0% 1 

ui (90) = 1 fi in mosqzftto, mosceto ; 2 ta 
in iiuityfnutj 3 i in huiid^ bild; 4 
f in gMicUng, ^i^ifej? ; 5 v in s?/tt, stit ; 
— 6 wi in iang»ed, lar^gmd; 7 »tf 
in qwirk, cwerc ; 8 wte" in &2«ttion, 
frmifun ; 9 yt in agz^^sh, a^v*/* • • • • ^ 

«-t (91) =i in bt^smess, biznes 1 

ui-e (92) = 1 «« in bra»s^, bnaz; 2 i in 
gMJd<?, y^Vif ; — 3 toe in 8«it«, stost ... 3 

tt(? (93) = 1 o in qwoth, cot (also read 
cut and {?«w)f) ; 2 « in liqzM^r, licur ; 



— 3 tco in q««?rum, cworum; ^toova. 

qe^ondam, cwondam; h iioin. duo, dt{0 5 

uoi (94) =0 in quoit, cot 1 

twi-e (95) =« in turqwois*?, turcsz .... 1 
uoy (96) =0 in bwoy, bo (but some insist 

upon saying biao) 1 

uoye (97) =o in huoyed, bod 1 

u-ue (98) =v in iu^Cyfug 1 

uy (99) = 1 i in plag«y, plagi; 2 i in 

huy, bi ; — 3 toi in colloqi^, coloctci 3 
W is not used alone as a voweL 
wa-e (100) =tf in gxmwaley gunel .... 1 

foai (101) = ' in boats2<;^'n, bos'n 1 

we (102) =^ in anawer, qnser 1 

tci (103) —i in Chisirick, Gizic 1 

wo (104) = 1 o in SM^ord, sord; 2 m in 

twOy tm; 3 » in tire^pence, tupens; 

while in many words where wai, wa-e, 

we, wiy wo, occur, «; is a consonant. . 3 
Y (105) = 1 t in many, mari ; 2 ^ in 

myrrh, mer ; 3 i in fly, fli ; — and is 

also used as a consonant, see Table III 3 
ye (106) = 1 i in dye, dj; — 2 ie in 

hy«ia, kisna; 3 je in dyer, dier. ... 3 

y-e (107) =2 in 8c^h<?, »ii. 1 

yew (108) —V in yew, u 1 

you (109) 5= V in you, v 1 

yu-e (110) =sv in y«l^, V^ 1 



Total, 110 combinations, having 353 meanings, (exclusive of muteness,) or about 
3^ meanings to each combination on an average. See Table V. 



TABLE III. 



PHONETIC VALUE OF HETERIC CONSONANT 
COMBINATIONS. 



[The construction of this Table is precisely the same as that of Table II, Consonants 
being substituted for Vowels.] 



B (1) = 3 in be, be, and is often mute. . 1 
bb (2) = 1 « in ebb, eb ;— 2 bb in clud- 

• dook, clubbuc 2 

bd{2>) = \ dm 3fl?ellium, delyum; — 2 bd 

in a^^uct, abduct 2 

d< (4) = 1 t in dou^^, dvt;—2 bt in 

o^jJrude, obtrmd 2 

C (5) = 1 ^ in vermicelli, vermigeli; 2 c 
in ctiVLy can; 3 * in rell, sel ; 4 « in 
sacrifidng, sacrifiziy ; 5 / in spedal, 

spefal ; and is often mute 5 

c<? (6) = 1 <? in account, acsnt ; — 2 c* in 

accident, acsident 2 

cch (7) =<? in Bacc^nal, Bacanal .... 1 
ch (8) = 1 ^ in cAain, g&n ; 2y in Green- 
wich, Grinij; 3 c in aichiieciyqrcitect; 
4 / in chaise, f&z ; and is also mute 4 
chm (9) = 1 m in drachm, dram ; — 2 cm 
in AcAmct, Acmet 2 



chs (10) = 1 /in tacksiak,fyjta ; — 2 C8 in 

stomach, stumaca 2 

cht (11) = # in yac^, yot 1 

c^ (12) = c in bac^, bac ; and is also mute 1 
ckb (13)=»1 3 in Coc^^um, Cobum; 

2 c^ in coc^^oat, cocbot 1 

ckg (14) =g in blac^yuard, bldgqrd ... 1 

cq (15) »c in ac^aint, acwsnt 1 

ct (16) = 1 t in indict, indjt; — 2 ct in 
dictsite,dictat; 3 cf iu iadictioTi,indic/un 3 

cz (17) ==z in Cfear, Zqr 1 

D (18) = 1 t in sucked, suet {e being 

mute) ; 2 fl? in tf?eep, dsj); Sj in sol-. 

^ier, soljer ; and is also mute 3 

dd (19) = 1 d in suid, ad; — 2 dd in 

hea^ress, heddres 2 

ddh (20) =sfl? in Bu^Aist, Budist 1 

dg (21) =5= 1 y in ixidgmeat, jttjment ; — 2 

elg in E^^ar, Edger , 2 
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dh (22) =d iaWyndhamy Windam; and 

is mute 1 

ds (23) = 1 z in WmdsoVy Winzur ;—2 

dz in vimdsy taindz 2 

F (24) = 1 / in/oe,/o; 2 t; in q/j ov; 

and is also mute 2 

/ (25) = 1 / in sti/, s(if;—2 ff in 

lial//riena, hqfjrend 2 

/% (26) =/ in Swa^Aam, 5iM>o/»OT 1 

Jl (27) = 1 / in flu^emKayfy/lman ; — 

2 / iu/ood, /«rf 2 

/i? (28) = l/in often, ofn;—2ft in 

o/i{, (?yi? 2 

G (29) = 1 y in gem, j em; 2 ^ inyeese,^«; 

3 5 in Toxxffm^ynu^iy ; and is also mute 3 
gg (30) = 1 y in egg, eg ;— 2 y^ in fi&g- 

grtiss, fidggrqjs 2 

gh (31) = 1 h in Calla^Aan, Calahan; 

2 JO in hiccon^A, hicv^ ; 3 ^ in Bel- 

liny^am, ^elinjam ; 4 c in hoxxgh, hoc; 

5 ^ in ^Aost, gost ; 6/" in lau^A, Iqf; 

7 f in Kei^^ley, Cetli; and is very 

often mute 7 

ght (32) = ^ in ought, et 1 

y/ (33) = 1 lin sera^/io, serqlio; — 2 y/ 

in bo^/and, hogland 2 

^»i (34) = 1 w in phle^w, ^«« ; — 2 y»i 

in phlegmatic, ^^w«/w? 2 

y» (35) = 1 » in y«aw, «©; — 2 gn in 

stagnant, stagnant 2 

H (36) = 1 A in Aat, hat; 2t in eightA, 

a^ ; and is very often mute 2 

hi (37) = / in ma^/stick, melstic 1 

hn (38) = » in Jo^», e/b» 1 

J (39) = 1 y iu lialldu/ah, halelmyq ; 2 

g in Mar/oribanks, Mqrgbaycs, {ori 

being mute) ; 3 y in ^ust, just ; 4 j 

in^ambeux, jambm 4 

K (40) = c in ^ill, fTiV; and is also mute 1 

kn (41) =« in know, no 1 

L (42) = 1 r in colonel, cumel (in which 

the first o=u, and the second o is 

mute) ; 2 / in /ace, las; and is also 

often mute 2 

Id (43) = 1 / in Gui/rfford, GUfurd; 2 d 

in viovJd, vmd; — 3 Id in ^\ld, qild 3 
// (44) = 1 / in ha//, A«A— 2 If in 

A^red, Alfred; and is also mute ... 2 
Ik (45) = 1 c in wa/^, mj^c ; — 2 /tf in a/- 

^li, a/^^fl!/^' 2 

// (46) = 1 / in ill, il; — 2 // in sou//ess 

solles 2 

/w (47) = 1 m in psa/w, j<jrOT ; — 2 /»« in 

a/7;;anack, elmanac 2 

/» (48) = 1 / in ld/«, «7; 2 « in Co/«- 

brook, Cb»drw<?;"3 lnmfnlness,fulnes 3 
/^«A (49)= A in Co/grz^^oun, Cohuin . . 1 
/r (50) = 1 V in Be/voir, Bevur ; — 2 /» 

in she/^ing, felvir) 2 



/;r (51) = 1 J in Jervau/r, Jqrvis ; — 2 
Ics in ca/or, ca/^« 2 

M (52) = 1 m in aw, aw; — 2 'm in 
spasm, spaz'm ; and is also mute. ... 2 

mb (53) =1 m in lamd, /am ; — 2 md in 
9anb, amb 2 

mm (54) =sm in hammer, hamer 1 

m» (55) = 1 m in hymw, him; 2 » in 7««e- 
monic8,n£m(7»e<7«; — 3 mn in Mem^^^n, 
Memnun 3 

mjo (56) = 1 m in Camjobell, Cambel (also 
called Camel) ; 2 » in co»?joter, amter; 
— 3 mp in pumjo, pump 3 

N (57) = 1 m in Bawff, Bamf; 2 n in 
can, can; 3 j; in ^nf^er, fyger ; and 
is also mute 3 

«fl? (58) = 1 « in ribanrf, ribun; 2 27 ia 
ha^^^kerchief, harfcergef; — 3 nd in 
\i&nd, hand 3 

ng (59) = 1 y in siw^er, siyer ; — 2 nj 
in cham^g, ganjitf ; 3 y^ in fiwyer, 
fitiger .. 3 

ngh (60) =2; in BirmiwyAam, Bermiyajn 1 

nh (61) = 1 » in i^ecsjc\x2MkSk,ipscaci(dna; 
— 2 nh in hewAouse, henhss 2 

nn (62) 1 » in iBMner,faner ; — 2 nn in 
u»»ece8sary, unneseseri 2 

»/ (63) = 1 m in Pow/efract, Pomfret (the 
^ is mute ; as the name of the Earl, 
this word is usuaUy written Tomfret) ; 
— 2 nt in au»/, qnt 2 

nw (64) = « in gu;2f^e, gunel 1 

nz (65) =2? in MewHes, Mirfiz 1 

P (66) —p in j)ay, p& ; and is also mute 1 

ph (67) = 1 b in cupboard, cuburd; — 2 
pb in shqpioy, fopbv 2 

joA (68) = 1 jP in ClajoAam, Clapam; 2/ 
joAilosophy, filosofi ; 3 p in nepAew, 
nev^ ;— -4 ph in ha^Aazard, haphdzerd 4 

jbA/A (69) = 1 / in joA/Aisical, tizical; 
2 ^ in tLpophthegm, apotem ; — 3 ft 
in dijD^Mong, diftop 3 

pn (70) = 1 « in jomeumatics, mimatics ; 
— 2 pn in Stepney, Stepni 2 

jop (71) = 1 j» in ^^apper, flc^er ; — 2 pp 
in soa^an, soppan ^ 2 

jBpA (72) =/in sa^Aire, safer 1 

ps (73) = 1 * in |»«alm, *<j;m ; — 2 ^ in 
la^ng, lapsip 2 

^A (74) =/in pshaw, fe^ 1 

pt (75) = 1 / in recei^^, reset; — 2 pt 
in apt, apt 2 

Qm (76) (as q never occurs withdnt «, in 
English, qu must be looked upon as a 
single letter of the alphabet ; no Eng- 
lishman would know how to pronounce 
q, if it occurred alone) = 1 <? in g'way, cs; 
— 2 cw in quBc}i,cwac; and is also mute 2 

qitk (77) =^ in Urj-wAart, Urcert 1 
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R (78) =r in ray, ra ; and is also mute 1 

rh (79) = 1 r in rhetoric, retoric ; — 2 rh 
in per Aaps, perhaps ; and is also mute 2 

rps (80) = 1 r in corp*, cer or ror ; — 2 
rpj in corp^, cerps 2 

rr (81) = 1 r in err, ^; — 2 rr in 
poorrates, pmrrates 2 

rr^ (82) =r in catarrA, catqr 1 

rs (83) = 1 * in worked, vmsted ; — 2 r* 
in ar^nal, <jrr*^««^; 3 r^rinbar*, bqrz 3 

r^ (84) = 1 r in mortgage, mergej ; — 2 rt 
in hear^, hqrt 2 

S (85) = 1 J in *ee, se ; 2 z in as,az; 3 
/in svLgar,fuger ; 4 j in virion, rjjww ; 
and is also mute 4 

*c (86) = 1 <? in visdroimt, vic!f?it ; 2 « in 
*^ne, sen ; 3 ;? in di*«?em, dizern ; 4 
/in conscious, confus ; — 5 sc in scep- 
tic, sceptic 5 

sch (87) = 1 * in sehism, siz'm ; 2 / in 
schedule, fediil; — 3 sg in mischance, 
misgcins; 4 sc in scAool, scm«/ 4 

sA (88) = 1 * in MasAam, Masam; 2 « 
in dishonour, dizonur; 3 / in sAine, 
fin ; — 4 «A in mishap, mishap ; 
(threshold is often pronounced tref- 
hold, but as this pronunciation is 
etymologically incorrect, the form 
threswold occurring in Chaucer, we 
prrfer not reckoning it) 4 

si (89) = 1 / in ijfe, %li — 2 */ in a*/eep, 
aslep 2 

sn (90) = 1 « in puij«e, p^ni ; — 2 sn in 
j^sare, sna,r 2 

ss (91) = 1 J in hiy*, his; 2 z in sci^i^ors, 
sizers; 3 / in compre*«on, comprefun; 
4 5 in absci^jion, absi^un ; — 5 ss in 
mi^^nt, missent 5 

st (92) = 1 s in lij^en, lis*n; — 2 st in 
li*^, list 2 

str (93) 1 * in Mispress, Mists; — 2 *^r 
in *^ress, stres 2 

*p (94) =v ii^Gro*i;enor, Orovnur .... 1 

sto (95) = 1 s in ^tcord, sord; 2 2; in 
Chi^ck, Gizic ; — 3 sto in ^tcard, 
swqrd or sioerd; 4 arw; in Bo^s^ell, 
Bozwel 4 

T (96) = 1 ^ in ^oe,to; 2 f in SouAamp- 
ton, Stftlidmptun : 3 / in motion, 
mofun ; and is also mute 3 



tb (97) = 1 b in hau/ioy, hobio (also 
written oboe) ; — 2 ^^ in po^^oy, ^J^3o 

^cA (98) = 1 g in ha/^A, Aa^; 2 c in 
ha/cAel, Afl^V 2 

^A (99) = 1 ^ in Myme, tint ; 2 din bur- 
^Aen, burd*n ; 3 ^ in Migh, ti ; 4 ^ in 
thsfy ii ; — 5 th in po^Aouse, pothss ; 6 
U in eighM, a,tt {gh being mute) ; 7 th 
in Sou^Aampton, S^hdmptun 7 

^/ (100) = 1 / in bris^/y, brisli;—2 tl in 
ghasjf/y, yd»^/2 2 

^m (101) = 1 m in ba/man, beman (see 
Penny Cyclopadia, vol. 4, p. 38) ; — 2 
^7» in boa/man, batman 2 

tsw (102) =« in boa^^i^ain, 3£>«'» 1 

tt (103) = 1 t in ha^^er, A«^^;— 2 « in 
boo^^ee, btuttre 2 

tth (104) =^ in Ma^Mew, Mdfu 1 

^«? (105) = 1 t in ^iw, ^2«; — 2 ^M> in 
^M^ain, ttoan 2 

^2W (106) = J in bri^2r.;ka, brisca 1 

V (107) =» in t7eal, vel; and is also mute 1 
W (108) = K7 in tasr,wer; and is also mute 1 
toh (109) = 1 A in acAo, hm ; — 2 hio in 

t^Aat, Au'o^ ; and is also mute 2 

tol (110) =/ in knotoledgCy nolej . ..... 1 

«7r (111) = r in write, rit , ^ . . , 1 

ws (112) = 1 * in bellott?*, beltis (s.) \~2 

z bello«;j, beloz (v.) 2 

X (113) = 1 c in ercept, ecsept ; 2 r in 
beaar, boz ; — 3 cs in v&r, vecs; 4 
</ in aidom, acjlum (some still say 
acsiumyOcsyum) 'y h gzm exsliy egzelt; 
and is also mute 5 

Y (114) =y in yard, yqrd; and is also 
mute ; (it is likewise used as a vowel ; 
see Table II) 1 

Z (115) = 1 ^ in majrzotint, metsotint; 
2 « in mez^rotint, metsotint; 3 ;? in 
;?eal, zsl ; 3 j in aisrure, a^ur ; and is 
fdso mute 3 

zv (116)=t; in rendezvous, rondevm . . 1 

zz (117) = 1 z in whi;jr;ring, hjoizip; — 2 
ts in mG8r;?otint, metsotint 2 

Nothing (118) = 1 «? in one, loun ; 2 (*) 
in spasm, spaz'm 2 

* (119) =tf in Saint Thomas's Hospital, 
S&nt Tomasez Hospital ; and is mute 
in King's, Citfz 1 



Total, 119 combinations, having 251 meanings, (exclusive of muteness,) or about 
2^ meanings to each combination on an average. Sec Table V. 
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TABLE IV. HETERIC EaUlVALENTS OF THE LETTERS IN TUE 

PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

'The constmction of this Table is as foDows : — At the conuncDcemeiit cl each para- 
gra^ is placed the Phooflic letter in question, the serera] letters being arranged in the 
order of the Phonetic alphabet ; it is followed by a list of words, (each nombered,) in 
which the sound expressed bv this letter occurs, and in which the italic letters point out 
the peculiar combination which has been adopted in each instance in the Heteric ortho- 
graphy ; each word is, as nraal, followed br its Phonetic representative ; at the oondusion 
of the paragraph the total number of Heteric equivalents for the letter at the commence- 
ment of the paragraph, is bracketed off.j 



C is expressed by 1 <r in minuti/r, minyjlt ; 
2 at in dem/»n, dtmtn ; 3 aiu in Cattf s 
College, Cez Colej ; 4 ^ in he, be ; 5 ea 
in ^och, eg ; 6 eae in fLeae^ fled (past 
tense of the serhflea ; the more conmion ' 
form of this word is flayed, ^/&^/) ; 7 ea-e 
in lea^ey lev; 8 eau in BA7»champ, ; 
Begam ; 9 ea-ue in league, leg; 10 
ee in leei, fet; 11 e^e in ^W, en; ' 
12 e-e in compl^^, complet; 13 ee-e 
in ^ewCy slev ; 14 eg in impr^yn, im- ' 
pren ; 15 egh in \j^ghy Le ; 16 ^' in 
conc«t, conset ; 17 ei-e in eoiMcei\e, 
consev ; 18 eig in seigiiiory y senyuri ; 
19 eigh in \jeigh, Le ; 20 eip in receipt, 
reset ; 21 el in B^/voir, Bevur ; 22 eo 
in p<?<7ple, pep'l ; 23 es-e in dem^«i<?, 
demen; 24 eg in Veg, ce ; 23 e-y in 
"NVfTOyss, Wemz ; 26 <?y^ in k^syed, cfrf ; 
27 ^ in diarr^9?a, diarea ; 28 i in in- 
vah'd, invalid; 29 t> in grief, ^r^; 30 
i-e in raagaztne, magazen ; 31 te-e in 
grieve, grev ; 32 t^ in si^our, genyur; 
33 t/ in fusiV, fize; Zi is m debrw, 
dehre; 35 i-ue in iutn'g;^, intreg ; 36 
fl? in foetus, /ir^w* ; 37 *tay in qzmy, ce ; 
38 emye in f\iiayedi, ced (meaning pro- 
vided with quays, as a well-quayed town 
or river) ; 39 ui in mosq^tto, mosceto 
(but this word is spcUcd very variously, 
see Table VII); 40 uoi-e in turq?/m<?, 
turcez (so pronounced by Walker, Smart, 
and Worcester ; it is perhaps now more 
the fashion to pronounce the word as in 
IVench, tUrcioqz) [40 

R is expressed by 1 a in nu^ng, matir; ; 2 
aa in ^aronic, Uronic; 3 ae in aene, 
ari; 4 a-e in mate, mat; 5 ag-e in 
chsmjiagne, fampan ; 6 ah in d^^lia, 
dalia; 7 ai in pam, /)a»; 8 ai-e in 
penned, pand; 9 <zf^ iu camp/jf«^n, ra»i- 
/)«»; 10 aigh in straight, strat ; 11 «iV 
in trfltV, <ra; 12 aJf in h^ypenny, 
hapeni; \Z ao vn gao\, jal ; 14 «r in 
Crtrshalton, Cashofn; 15 /im in g^7<ging, 
g»jiv i 16 a«-e in g««ge, gaj; 17 a-«e 



in ^gue,plag; 18 o^r in ^\Mf,plM; 19 
ajre in yhzyed^plad; 20 «)fO in ukiyor, 
mar; 21 ea in great, yn/; 22 e^e in 
ne'er. Mar ; 23 e-e in there, iSw^; 24 ek 
in eA / i .' 25 es in veil, val; 26 ei^ in 
rejyn, ran; 27 eiy-e in reigned, rand; 
28 ezyA in weigh, wa; 29 ec^Ae in 
weighed, wad; 30 e^ in th^, ia; 81 
eye in conv^ed, cantad ; 32 ey-e in 
«yre, ar; 33 eyo in ^ot, a/; 34 hei in 
Aei'r, ar [34 

i is expressed by 1 a in father, ^i^; 2 
a-e in ore, qr ; 3 ay in seroylio, aerqlio ; 
4 ah ID. ah! q! 5 a/ in a/ms, ^hl; ; 6 
a/-e in Ma/mesbury, Mqmzberi ; 7 a/ in 
ecla^, ec/<jr ; 8 az/ in a«nit, qnt ; 9 a-»e 
in bflrqwe, ^/jfre; 10 e in derk, elqrc; 
11 ea in heart, hqrt ; 12 tia in gtford, 
gqrd [12 

is expressed by 1 a in fall,/©/; 2 oa in 
oom, em (also spelled atom, aume) ; 3 
ag-a in Magdalen College, Medlen Colej; 
4 ah in nia//Istick, melstic (also written 
maulstick and mostic) ; 5 a/ in wo/k, 
iro<?; 6 a<? in extra<7rdinary, ecstrordineri; 

1 at in ba/man, beman, (see Penny Cy- 
clopadia, vol. 4, p. 38) ; 8 atf in hai»l, 
^0/; 9 aw-e in Ma«de, Med; 10 oa^A 
in naughty, neti; 11 a//y^a in VauyAon, 
Fen; 12 aw/ in a;//u, en; 13 a«7 in 
aw^ful, oful; 14 aice in aw?e, 0; 15 eo 
iu Georgic, Jerjic ; 16 eo-e in George, 
Jerj ; 17 o in iork, fere ; 18 oa in 
broad, bred; 19 o-e in horse, hers; 
20 0/ in 8o/der, seder; 21 o»yA in 
ought, et [21 

O is expressed by 1 aoh in Pharaoh, Faro ; 

2 au ill hawteur, ^o///r ; 3 aut in hat«/- 
boy, hobv ; 4 ea?< in beaw, bo ; 5 eas/jr 
in Bordearfjr, Berdo (as the name of a 
wine) ; 6 eo in yeoraan, yoman ; 7 eio in 
^eio,fo; 8 ewe in sewed, sod; 9 o in 
post, 7>o.?/; 10 oa in oats,ots; 11 oa-e 
in Soanie, Som ; 12 oat in boa^wain, 
bos'n; 13 or^ in Coe^bum, Coburn ; 
14 oe in doe, do; 15.o-e in bone, bon; 
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16 Off in offlio, olio; 17 oh in oh I of 
18 oi-e in 8crut^2r^, senator; 19 

01 in yo/k, yoc; 20 olqu in CoJqu- 
houn, Cohmn ; 21 oo in brooch, dro^; 
22 0* in apropojr, aprop6; 23 o*-^ in 
Gro^CTior, Grovnur ; 24 (^i^ in dep<fi?, 
flfepo; 25 ou in somI, *o/; 26 o-ue in 
rogue, rog; 27 ow^ in Yow^hall, Yokel; 
28 07^^A in thowyA, ^o ; 29 ow in know?, 
«o ; 30 owa in to«?«rds, tordz ; 31 o«Jg 
in owCy 6; 32 <?«?-<? in ILuovAeB^ Nolz ; 
33 MO in qwoth, cot ; 34 ««;o in sj^^orcl, 
sord [34 

UJ is expressed by 1 ^o in galloon, galmn ; 

2 euin. R^wben, Rmben; 3 eugh in Buc- 
cleughy Buclm ; ^ ew in hreWf brm ; 5 
ewe in hxeweA, hrmd ; 6 heu in rheumy 
rwm; 7 ^« in rAwbarb,m3<?rd; 8 o in do, 
dm ; 9 Otf in sho^, fut ; 10 o-e in mov^, 
»2M«z;; 11 o^w in mano«<vre, manmver ; 
12 00 in too, ^tw; 13 oo<? in woo<?d, 
iomd; 14 om in so«p, sttij) ; 15 o«-^ in 
bo«S(?, ^M«;:; 16 ow^A in thro//^^, frM«; 

17 ougha in Broz^^/^^nn, Bnam; 18 Oi!« 
in rendezvoiw, rondemu ; ] 9 o«# in sur- 
toMi^, *Mr^w ; 20 ouo! in billetdow;r, ^jVa- 
<;?z/ij; 21 ow in Cowrper, Cmper (sometimes 
pronounced C^er, see Table II, ow) ; 
22 w in rwling, rmlit) ; 23 ue in trw^, 
jfria; 24 u-e in r«k, rM«/; 25 ui in 
brwesing, brmziy ; 26 w«-^ in br«2s<?, 
drM«<2f ; 27 ul-e in Hw/m^, 5Va/« ; 28 wo 
in tM70, tui ; 29 «;-o in «?bo, ^za [29 

I, * when stopped, is represented by 1 
a-e in landsc^xp^, landscip ; 2 ai in 
Samt John, Sinjun (the family name of 
the Bolingbrokes) ; Z au in Jervawlx, 
Jqxvis (the name of an abbey in York- 
shire); 4 ^ in prdi;y, priti; 5 ^a in 
goin^tfs, giniz ; 6 eau in heatSxiy hifin 
(this word is frequently written hiffin, 
but it is not found in the dictionaries, 
even Worcester does not give it ; there 
is no doubt as to the pronunciation, and 
the orthography is supplied in the Fenny 
Cgclopaediay vol. 2, p. 190) ; 7 ee in 
br^«;hes, brigez ; 8 ei in forf^'t, ferfit ; 
9 tfo in Theobald, Tibald (this is the pro- 
nunciation which the name of the author 
of a family edition of Shakspere receives, 
and the name of a Street in London is 
TlbaJdz Eo) ; 10 ewi-e in hous<?K?if/?, huztf 
(in the sense of a receptacle for threads 
and needles) ; 11 hi in exhibit, egztbit ; 
12 Ay in rAythm, rifvi ; 13 i in pz't, pit-, 
14 ia in mai*n*«ges, marijez ; 15 ia-e in 



marr/ag<?, marij ; 16 i^ in pit«>d, pitid; 
17 i-<?in \ivey (v.) liv (the same collection 
of letters when used for the adjective are 
pronounced Hv) ; 18 ie-e in sie^e, siv; 
19 ive in tivejyence, fipens ; 20 o in 
women, wimen; 21 oa in groats, grits ; 

22 oi in Jervo/s, Jqrvis ; 23 tre in 
Mis/r^s, MisiSy (when used as a title 
before a name ; otherwise the same col- 
lection of letters is called mistres) ; 24 
u in bwsy, bizi; 25 u-e in lettwc^, letis; 
26 ui in b?ald, ^t7^; 27 u-i in busmess, 
biznes ; 28 «?At in TynrAitt, TVnV; 29 
wi in Chis«?«ck, fi%';w<7 ; 30 y in physic, 
^zic; 31 yjwo in Wywondham, Windam; 

and when the vowel is brief, it i% further 
expressed by 32 ay in Roths«;y, Botsi 
(this pronunciation was furnished by a 
Scotchman) ; 33 ^ in mon<^, muni; 34 
ieu in Beauh>?«, Biili; 35 o^ in felloe, 
feli; 36 ois in chamow, y^mi (as the 
name of a species of leather, otherwise 
the same collection of letters is called 
fdmwe) ; 37 «y in plag^^y, phgi [37 
E * is expressed by 1 a in many, meni (a 
few old or provincial speakers retain the 
pronunciation mani, which, however, may 
be generally considered as obsolete) ; 2 
ac in Pontefrad;, Pomfret (the orthogra- 
phy Pomfret is also used, but Pontefract 
is much more general) ; 3 ^ in P^ystum, 
Pestum (such words having a perfectly 
English pronunciation must be considered 
as English) ; 4 oe in Michael, Micel ; 

5 a-e in Thorns, Temz (it is observa- 
ble that the river is ccQled Tham^, Tfew, 
before it joins the Isis, isis, after which 
it adds an « to its name, and changes 
the phonetic value of its first vowel) ; 

6 ai in said, sed ; 7 avein Aberga^CTiny, 
'Abergeni (written by Shakspere, Aber- 

' g*enny) ; 8 ay in says, sez ; 9 <? in Itft, 
let; 10 ^a in h^ad, hed ; 11 eb in diebtj 
det ; 12 ed-e in W^rfn^sday, Wenzda,; 
13 ^-^in aU^g^,a/<^*; 14 ehea infor^A<?ad, 
fored (the pronunciationybr-A^rf is never 
heard) ; 15 « in h«fer, fiefer; 16 eice 
in Iteice^iAXy Lester ; 17 ^o in leopard, 
leper d; 18 e-ue in ch^jtt^, gee; 19 
ez in rend<?2Tous, rondevui; 20 he in 
rAd^oric, retoric ; 21 ie in frzVnd, 
frend; 22 t>-^ in con8C«<?nc<?, confens ; 

23 fl? in foftid, /i?^efl? ; 24 oi in 
connoisseur, conesttr ; 25 « in bwry, 
ben; 26 w^ in g«^s, ges ; 27 y in 
panegyric, panejeric ; 28 «>a-^ in gun- 



* In the calculation of acisaors, (suprti, p. 31,) we only assumed 86 forma for I and S3 for E ; the 
others were overlooked till after that page nad been printed off. See p. 168, note. 
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wtAf, ffunH; 29 ( ' ) in Saint Thomas's ; 
Ho^tal, SuU Taauuez Hospital ; — and j 
in the comlnnation er, tlie rqnesentatiTe 
of the palatal V heard in the sooth of 
£n^Und,wefindthef<dlowing<ui!e^t7MMi4s/ . 
sjrmholizations : — 30 -e^ that is, bj an 
e placed after the r, in sabr^, saber; 31 
i in Tirtue, rert% ; 32 -i, or a postponed 
i, in Bridlington, Berligtun. ; 33 i-e in 
sapphire, «7/>r; 34 o in bett^nr, beter (and 
many soch wordsj ; 35 nha in Urqv^tfrt, 
Vrcert; 36 we m xastcer, qnser ^36 

A, when stopped, is expressed by 1 a in 
sot, sat ; 2 aa in. Isaac, izac ; 3 or in 
yLa£ks^, MaoL ; 4 ack in dra<r^m, £^raM 
(this orthography is also freqnently used 
in the sense of taking a dram of spirits, 
bat the ch is alwi^s inserted when the 
weight or coin is intended) ; 5 a-e in 
YuPfCy hav ; ^ ag in bo^o, hdnyo; 7 
agh in T^i^^on, Tamun; 8 ai in pl/zi'd, 
^lad; 9 a/ in so/mon, samun; 10 a-«^ 
in harangue, hardt); 11 A^i in ClapA/rai, 
Clapam (and many such words) ; 12 ia 
in spedai^spefal; 13 0-^ in Te^ll^inache, 
Talmaf (the ^mily name of Lord Dysart, 
IHsqri) ; 14i ua in piqu^mt, picant; and 
when the vowel is brief, it is further 
expressed by 15 ah in Messi^A, 3tesia; 
16 /ry in Premn/ry, Premna (in Aber- 
deenshire) [16 

O is expressed by 1 a in wdmt, tm?;!^; 2 
<i<7^ in y^z^M, yo^; 3 a» in k(za*el, /ior^/; 
4 tf in r^sin, rozin ; h ho in honoja, onur ; 
^ in (m, on; ^ oain floaty grot; 8 
o-e in iorehesaA, fared ; 9 og in eogm- 
zance, conizans; 10 a* in John, Jon; 
11 02« in lu?ugh, hoc ; 12 (7-2^ in peda- 
%ogue, pedagog ; 13 cn^ in knoifjledge, 
nolej [13 

U is expressed by 1 « in riband, rihun; 
2 au in meerscha^^m, merfum (as a Ger* 
man word, it is called ma.rfwri) ; 3 ^o in 
escutcheon, escuqun; 4 hu in ^»mblc, 
umVl; 5 20 in motion, mofun; 6 20» 
in con8C^o^<8, confus; 7 o in son, ^m; 
8 oe in do^, duz; 9 o-e in love, luv ; 
10 ot-e in tortoise, tortus; 11 o/ in 
Linco/n, Lirfcun; 12 oo in HooAyflud; 
13 o« in doz^ble, duVl; 14 o-we in 
tongue, tuT) ; 15 OM? in bello^^^s (s.) belus 
(some say beloz, which is the pronun- 
ciation always adopted for the verb ; in 
the word roM^lock we have never heard 
any other pronunciation but ruluc) \ 16 
u in %uvi, sun ; 1 7 w'O in tw^opence, tupens; 
— and in the combination wr, representing 
the guttural V heard in the south of En- 
gland, we find the additional symboliza- 



tions: — 18 em in amat^arr, amatmr ; 19 
•o, or postponed o, in inm, iurm ; 20 
oa in capboord, enburd ; 21 oi in 
avondnpoise, dtHrdiipoz; 22 o-o in 
oolond, curnel \\ht I being also pro- 
noonoed as rj ; 23 ar^v in liqcr^urr, licir ; 
24 vo in liqar^Tr, lieur ('as a Latin word, 
the same combination of letters is gene- 
rally called lincer) [24 

U is expressed by 1 o in woman, tcuman ; 
2 o-e in Bolingbroke, Bulitfbruc ; 3 
oo in wood, tcW; 4 or in worsted, 
ttusted (some, sav wrursted, which is the 
right pronunciation for the participle, 
bat teusted is more common for the 
sabstantive, for which the Londoner is 
very apt to employ wisted) ; 5 oree in 
"Worcester, Wuster; 6 ok in caontchouc, 
cyguc; 7 out in woir/d, mdd; 8 ar in 
b«ll, but [8 

$ is expressed by 1 ai-e in muVe, if/r; 
2 (tis-e in aisley it; S ay in ag, i 
(meaning yes; it is frequently spdled 
/ by old authors; see particularly 
Shakspere, Romeo and Juliety Act 3, 
Scene 2 ; — " Hath Romeo ^lain himself ? 
Say thou but J, and that bare vo¥>el I 
shall poison more than the death-darting 
eye of cockatrice ; I am not I, if there 
be such an /; or those eyes shut, that 
make thee answer, J," — from which it is 
dear that he pronounced the pronoun 
f, the visual organ f, and the affirm- 
ative f in the same manner) ; 4 ei in 
de2pno8ophist, dipnosqfist; 5 eigh in 
height, hit {hit is a mispronunciation 
which arose from reading ht at the end 
as if it were th; hect is the pronunciation 
of the peasantry in the neighbourhood 
of Ledbury; hat is an old pronunciation, 
which is still sometimes heard) ; 6 ey 
in eying, iirj ; 1 eye in eye, i; 8 hi in 
r^moceros, rinoseros; 9 Ai-e in RAtne, 
Rin ; 10 Ay in rhyming, rimip; 11 hy-e 
in rhyme, rim; 12 i in bind, bind; 13 
ic in indiet, indit; 14 ie in die, di; 15 
i-e in live (a.), liv; 16 iy in si^, sin ; 
17 igh in sigh, si; 18 ighe in sighed, 
sid; 19 if in vi*count, vicsnt; 20 is-e 
in ijle, il; 21 ui in begt/iling, begilip ; 
22 ui-e in begwile, begil ; 23 uy in 
hny, bi; 24, y in fly, /i; 25 ye in dye, 
di ; 26 y-e in scythe, si^ [26 

0* is expressed by 1 eoi in bourgeois, bur- 
jvs (the name of a species of type ; the 
word burjes, now spelled burgess^ was 
originally the same) ; 2 oi in noisy, 
nozi; 3 oi-e in noise, noz ; 4 oig in 
po?ynant, ponant; 5 oig-e in coigne, 
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een ; 6 oy in boy, bv ; 7 oye in enjoy^, 
enpd; 8 0|y-^ in Boyle, Bvl; 9 ttoi in 
qa(7tt, <r»^ (some say cict?^ ; 10 uoy in 
btMy, dv (some distinguish boy, bwoy, 
into bv, hum, but this is not usual) ; 11 
uoye in htioyeA, bvd [11 

IS is express^ by 1 aou in c/wmtchouc, 
^^&^ ; 2 ^0 in MacWd, Machd; 3 Aow 
in A<wr, arr ; 4 <? in compter, center ; 5 
ou in n(?zm, ^{ar;;; 6 oub in dot^^t, o?y^; 
7 ou-e in renowned, rsnvns; 8 o«^A in 
b<7ay>i, 3ar ; d ow ia coWy ctf; 10 Ott>tf in 
tUlowed, alsd [10 

H is expressed by 1 eau in heatety, buti ; 
2 eo inieodyfyd; 3 ««inf^dal,yV'^j' 
4 eu-e in d^ac^, ^yj ; 5 euyh in ^^A, y 
(the tree, also written yew, but eu^A is 
an orthography embalmed in dictionaries, 
and editions of Dryden ; Worcester gives 
yo as its pronunciation ; yo is the name 
of the tree, and also of the sheep ewe, 
both in the north of England, and in 
Somersetshire ; while country bumpkins 
sometimes indulge in ye); 6 eve in 
Lw^on-Gower, Liisun-Gor (the name 
under which the present Earl of EUes- 
mere was once known) ; 7 ^W' in \iLew, 
nti ; 8 ewe in ewe, v ; ^ hum ^«mour, 
fimur ; 10 i^» in adee», adti; 11 iew in 
yiew, t^; 12 iewe in YteweA, vyd; IS lu 
in iluglemsD., fyg'lman ; W u'xo. amus- 
ing, amtizirf ; 15 «a in mantt«dmiaker, 
mdntiimacer ; 16 tich in tuchsAsi, fi/Jta j 
17 ue in hue, hti ; 18 u-e in am»s^, amiiz; 
1 9 ueue in queue, cii (meaning a tail of 
hair at the back of the head ; the word 
is to be found in Todd* 8 Johnson) ; 20 
ug in imptt^, impiin ; 21 ugh in 'Hugh, 
Hii ; 22 ughe in l^ughes, JSiiz ; 23 uh 
in huh\, \»il; 24 ui in auit,stit; 25 t^i; 
in "pumie, ptifii J 26 w^^ in Wiring, 
lustriy (also pronounced lustrirj and some- 
times liitstrirf) ', 27 «-tt^ in f«g«^, yV^ ; 
28 y««7 in y«(7, v ; 29 yo« in you, v ; 
30 ytt in ywle, %l [30 

Y is expressed by 1 tf in hid^us, Udytts ; 

2 t in onson, unyun ; 3 ^' in hallelu;ah, 
halelmya ; 4 y in yard, yqrd [4 

W is expressed by 1 o in choir, ewir ; (also 
called cor) ; 2 « in persuade, perswstd; 

3 M7 in wai, loer; 4 by nothing at all in 
once, vmns [4 

H is expressed by 1 y^ in Calli^Aan, Cal- 
ahan (and many other Irish names as 
pronounced in English); 2 A in Aole, 
hoi; 3 Iquh in Colquhoxm, Cohun; 4 
wh in i^Aole, hoi [4 

P is expressed by 1 yA in hiccooyA, hicup 
(now often written hiccup) ; 2 j9 in jjay, 



pa, ; 3 pe in 2pe, &p ; 4 ph in Ckp^am, 
Clapam ; 5 jop in f\Apptr,Jlaper ; 6 ppe 
in happed, ^apt [6 

B is expressed by 1 ^ in be, be; 2 bb in 
ebb, eb ; 3 bbe in ebbed, ebd ; 4 be in 
ba^^, dad ; 5 ckb in Co<7^dum, (Jbburn ; 
6 j»d in cupdoard, cuburd; 7 ^d in 
hau^doy, ^<ado [7 

T is expressed by 1 bt in debt,det; 2 cht 
in ya<?A^, yo^ ; 3 c^ in indir^, indit ; 4 
^tf? in suck^o?, suet ; 5 ght in soughl, set ; 
6 joAM in joAMisical, tizical ; 7 i?^ in re- 
ceipt, reset ; 8 t in ^oe, to ; 9 th in Myme, 
tint; 10 ^# in ha//er, hater; 11 ^«; in 
in ^««), tm; 12 r in majrzotint, metso- 
tint (the Italian word is pronounced 
medzotinto) [12 

D is expressed by 1 bdm d^ellium, delyum ; 
2 rf in «?eep, dep ; S dd m add, ad; 4 
ddh in Bu^d^i^ist, Budist (or JSudisf); 
b deia itade, trad; 6 dh in Vfyndhum, 
Wtndam; 'J ed in laved, luvd; 8 th in 
bur^^en, burden, (this orthography may 
now, perhaps, be considered antiquated) [8 

€/ is expressed by 1 c in vermi^^elli, vermi- 
geli (sometimes called vermisHi) ; 2 ch 
in chsm, g&n ; 3 che in arched, qrgt ; 4 
cA« in <7Azoppine, gopen ; 5 ^on in Mar- 
^onbanks, Mqrgbaycs; 6 tch in ma^r^, 
jna^ ; 7 ^£?>i^ in matched, magt [7 

J is expressed by 1 <?^ in Greenwi^A, Grinij 
(and so in the similar words, Woolwich, 
Bromwich = Wuli;, Brumij) -, 2 dm sol- 
d\eT,soljer; 3 dg m yidgmeni, jujment ; 
4 «l^^ in Tvdge, rij ; 5 dnes in 'Wednes- 
bury, Wejberi (this is the pronunciation 
we have generally heard ; we have been 
told that Wenzberi is also used) ; 6 y in 
yem, jem ; T ge ia colley ^, cole^ ; 8 gh 
in Belliny^am, Belir^am ; 9 j in jnsi, 
ju^st [9 

C is expressed by 1 <? in can, can ; 2 cc in 
accomii, acmt ; 3 cch in Ba^rAanal, 
Bacanal; 4 c^ in s<?Aool, scml; 5 <?//^ 
in ache, ac ; 6 ckin h&ck, bac ; 7 eke in 
hacked, hact (and similar words); 8 cq 
in a^^aint, acwant (the «9 being repre- 
sented by tt) ; 9 gh in houyA, hoc; 10 
/i: in ^ale, cat; 11 ^^ in ba/t^, bac; 12 
/i^ in wa/^, wee; 13 ^ in ^^nack, cwac; 
14i qu in qti&j, ce ; 15 que in anti^t?, 
antic; \Q quhinVrquhaityUrcert; 17 
*<; in vi*<?ount, vfcsnt; 18 ^<7A in hatchel, 
hac*l (also written hackle and heckle) ; 
19 or in earcept, ecs^pt [19 

G is expressed by 1 ckg in bla^Xyuard, bldg- 
qrd; 2 g in go, go ; 3 gg in e^y, eg; 4 
gge inhegged,begd ; 5 y^ iny^8t,y(M^; 
6 y» in guess,ges; 7 yw^ in j\ague,plag [7 
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TABLE IT. PHONETIC VALUE OF HETERIC VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 

[The construction of this Table is as follows : — The Heteric simple vowels and vowel 
combinations, (the fonner distinguished by being printed in capit^, and the latter by 
being in italicsy) are arranged in alphabetical order at the commencement of each para- 
graph; and are each followed, first, by a number in a parenthesis, which shews the number 
of the letter or combination in the order of the Table; and, secondly, by the sign (=), 
meaning is equivalent to: then follow the various equivalent letters of the Phonetic 
alphabet, arranged in the order of the Phonetic alphabet, and numbered, each being 
justified by a word in the Heteric spelling, followed by the same in Phonetic spelling. 
When a combination of vowels comes under considei-ation, it might, of course, be pre- 
sumed, that besides the value of the two vowels conjointly, each vowel might have any 
one of the values which it has separately : thus, oa (No. 59) has 5 simple meanings, 
e, o, e, 0, u ; and as o has II, and a 7 meanings when used separately, oa might, of 
course, have 7 x 11, or 77 double meanings, and thus the total number of meanings for 
oa might be 77 + 5 = 82. But we have been anxious to avoid exaggeration, and have 
therefore only reckoned such double meanings as are actually found to occur, or for 
which we can cite instances. In the present case they are o«, oq, oa. The double 
meanings are separated from the single, in the Table, by a dash ( — ), and authorities 
are assigned for all the double meanings. At the close of each paragraph there is a 
number, which shews the number of significations the Heteric letter or combination has 
been proved to have, exclusive of the cases where it is mute.] 



A (1) = 1 & in luj^g, hatit) ; 2 <jf in 
father, fqeter ; 3 © in water, weter ; 
4 ^ in many, meni ; 5 a in hat, hat ; 
6 in want, wont ; 7 « in riband, 
ribun ; — mute in Isaac, fzac 7 

oa (2) = 1 a in -Moronic, Rronic ; 2 e in 
oom, em (also spelled aumey awme) ; 

3 a in Isaac, izac 3 

<p (3) == 1 £ in minuti^, miniiju ; 2 ^ in 

P^stum, Festum 2 

atf (4) = 1 a in ome, an ; 2 ^ in Mi- 
chael, Micel; — 3 &e in amal, aerial; 

4 a^ in Israel, 'Izrael ..'. 4 

a-e (5) = 1 a in hat^, hat; 2 flf in ar^, qx; 

3 i in landscape, landscip (it is even 
sometimes spelled landskip ; analogy 
would have led to landship^ which was 
probably avoided to save an ambiguity; 
the Anglo-Saxon is Landscipe: the 
spelling landscapey and pronunciation 
Idndscapt are modem errors) ; 4 ^ in 
furnace, fumes ; 5 a in hov^, hav ; 
— in all these cases the e is final; 
when it is not final, it sometimes acts 
in combination with the a, as escape- 
ment, escapment; and sometimes not, 
as invader, invader ; we are obliged to 
omit the consideration of these cases 5 
ai (6) = 1 ^ in dematn, demsn ; 2 a in 
sail, sal ; 3 i in Samt John, Sinjun 
(as the family name of Lord Boling- 
broke, Bulirjbruc) ; 4 e in sa^d, sed ; 

5 a in ]^\aid,plad; 6 (') in Britain, 
Brit'n ; — 7 a? in dais, dais 7 

ai-e (7) = 1 a in glaive, glav ; 2 i in 
naixe, njv 2 



aiu {B)=e in Caius, Cez (as the name 
of Caius College, at Cambridge) .... 1 

ao (9) = 1 a in gaol, jal; 2 © in extraor- 
dinary, ecstrerdineri ; 3 o in Pharaoh, 
Faro ;—4t ao in aorta, aerta ; 5 ao in 
Ionian, Bonian ; 6 ao in Chaos, Caos 6 

aou (10)=ar in cao2d;chouc, cvguc (some 
say cmguc, but this is erroneous ; the 
spelling is French; the Germans use 
the word Kautschuk with the same 
pronunciation) 1 

au (11) = 1 a in gawging, gajif) ; 2 flf in 
a^mt, q,nt; 3 o in ha^l, hel; 4 o in 
hawteur, hatur ; 5 e in Jervawlx, Jqx- 
vis (as the name of Jervaulx Abbey, 
in Yorkshire); 6 o in lat^rel, lor el ; 
7 « in meerschai^m, merfum; — 8 a« 
in Menelaws, Menelaus 8 

au-a (12) =0 in Vawghan, Von (yA being 
also mute) 1 

au-e (13) = 1 a in gauge, gaj; 2 e in 
Maude, Med 2 

a-ue (14) = 1 a in plague, plag; 2 qin 
harque, bqrc ; 8 a in harangue, 
hardff ; — 4 a-v in ag»e, agii; 5 «-v 
in Montague, Montagu 5 

ato (15) =0 in aicful, eful; (in afOTy> w 
must be regarded as a mute consonant, 
and in a«;ake, u' is a consonant, and 
therefore does not belong to this head) I 

awe (16) —e in awe, e : 1 

ay iyD=^\ a in pray, pra ; 2 » in Roth- 
say, Botsi; 3 e in soys, sez; 4 f in o^, i 
(see Table IV, Letter i. No. 3) 

age (18) = 1 a in "praged, prad ; — 2 ae in 
gagest,gaest; ^ qiin aye,qi (meaning 
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ever) ; 4 Aye in r^y^ime. Cay en (some 
say Clftfra, which is nearer the French 
Cdienne— Ckf^yen^ or nearly Cieii) . . 4 
ayo (19) =1 « in Mayor, Mar (some pro- 
nounce Maur, but that is unusual) ; — 

2 aoio. Mayo, Mao ; ^ aum dayoR, 
craun 3 

E (20) = 1 « in b^, be; 2 ^ in derk, clqrc; 

3 ^ in pr«?tty, priti ; ^ e inlet, lei ; 5 
o in r<?sin, rozin; 6 y in hid^us, 
hidyus; 7 (*) in opfli, op*n; — ^it is 
also mute in hom«, hom, and a very 
great many other words 7 

ea (21) =1 £ in h^^l, hel; 2 » in ^eat, 
yrat; ^ q in. heart, h<irt ; 4 t in 
guin«<»8, yiniz; 5 ^ in heoA, hed; — 6 
ea in r^«ct, react ; ^ iava. area, aria 7 

eae (22) = « in fieaed, fled (usually 
flayed =fl&d, in the sense of to stiip 
off the skin, but fleaed would be al- 
ways used in the sense of deprived of 
fleas, thus the dog was fleaed) 1 

ea-e (23) = 1 e in brmth^, bred; — 2 ea 
in create, creai 2 

eau (24)^1 e in B^^^champ, Begam; 
2 o in heau, bo ; 3 i in heaven, bt/ln 
(see Table IV, Letter 1, No. 5) ; 4 v 
in heatity, b^ti 4 

ea-ue (25) =^ in league, ley (the final 
e is heard in beleaguer, beleyer) .... 1 

ee (26) = 1 e in ieet,fet j 2 t in br^«;he8, 
brigez; — 3 ee in pr^^xist, preegzist 3 

i?e (27) =1 ^ in e^en, en; 2 a in ne^er, 
tiar 2 

e-e (28) = 1 * in th^s^, ilpa: ; 2 » in tlwr^, 
iar; 3 ^ in all^^, alej (similarly in 
s^v«inight, eenit, where v is alsomute) ; 
—4 e- in ^«i, «;*» ; 5 e- in 8^«i, 
sev'n 5 

ee-e (29) =^ in r^^^, r«; 1 

ei (30) = 1 e in conc^'t, coneet; 2 » in 
v^il, «»/; 3 e in iorieit, ferfit ; 4 ^ in 
hWfer, hefer; 5 i in d^'pnosophist, 
dipnosofiet ; — 6 ei in r^'mburse, re- 
imburs 6 

ei-e (31)=sl em conoei^e, consev ; 2 a 
in w«ghtfd, wad (in which word gh is 
also mute, as it so very frequently is) 2 

eo (32) ==1 e in people, pep* I; 2 o in 
georgicSfjofjics; 3 o in y^(>man, yo- 
man ; 4 m in galU(7n, galmn ; 5 « in 
Theobald, Tibald; 6 ^ in leopard, lep- 
er d; 7 M in dungeon, dunjun; 8 y in 
Mackod, Machd; 9 v i^ ieodi, fyd; 
— 10 eo in theologian, teolojian; 11 
eo in theology, teolqji 11 

eo-e (33) =1 e in George, Jerj ; — 2 eo 
in Creole, creol. 2 

eoi (34) —0 in bourgeois, burjw 1 



eu (85) = 1 itf in Reuben, Rmben ; 2 u 
in amate/nr, amatur; 3 y in teud,fyd; 
—4 ev in rewiion, rei(niun 4 

ea-e (36) = v in dewce, due 1 

e-we (37) =e in cheqwe, ^ee. 1 

ew (38) = 1 o in setr, to; 2 la in brete^, 
bna ; 3 V in new, ni/, 3 

ewe (39) =1 o in seared, sod; 2 ta in 
breired, briud; 3 v in eire, v (provin- 
cially pronounced yo); — 4 oe in seirer, 
soer (one who sews; the same com- 
bination of letters is pronounced for, 
when meaning a drain, and siier, when 
meaning a waiter at table) ^ 5 v^ in 
jewel, jiiel 5 

em-e (40) =t in houseM?ife, Auzif (we 
might consider ou-e here as=«, w 
mute, and i-e=i; and this may be 
the historical state of the case; but 
as ou certainly = », and w is used in 
vowel combinations, as ewe=o, we 
have just as much right to assume that 
ewi-e=i in this case) 1 

^ (41) =1 e in k^, ce; 2 a in t\iey,ia; 

3 i in turkey, turci; 4 f in ^ying, iiij 4 

e-y (42) =e in Wemyss, Wemz 1 

eye (43) = 1 e in k^ed, ced; 2 a in con- 

\eyed, convdd; 3 f in ^ed, id ... . 3 

ey-e (44) =a in eyre, ar 1 

eyo (45) =a in eyot, at (small island in 

a river) I 

I (46) =1 e in invalid, i?waUd; 2 i in 
s«n, sin ; 3 e in herd, berd (often pro- 
nounced burd; but the e is professedly 
kept pure in vertue, vertii; Smart gives 
iiimi^=sterup. Walker says it is pro- 
nounced stump ; we think that stirup 
is so often said, that we do not like to 
cite stump as an authority for t=«); 

4 i in \iivA.,bind; 5 y in QmQx\.,unyun; 
6 (*) in ev^l, ev^l ; and is mute in 
busmess, biznes 6 

ia (47) = 1 i in parliament, pqrliment; 
2 « in special,spefal; — 3 ia in media- 
tor, mediater; 4 iaijxhiatxiBjhiattes; 5 
ia in triviality, trivialiti ; 6 ja in iam- 
hiciambic; 7 yamBriiimm&,Britanya 7 

ia-e (48) = 1 i in carriage, car^ ; — 2 ia 
in mediate, mediat 2 

ie (49) = 1 f in grief, gref; 2 i in pitied, 
pitid;. 3 e in friend, /rend; 4 i in 
lie, /i ; — 5 ie in earliest, erliest ; 6 je 
scientific, sjentiflo 6 

i-e (50) = 1 e in magazine, fnagazen ; 2 
i in captive, captiv ; 3 e in sapphire, 
safer; 4 i in mine, min 4 

ie-e (51)=B 1 e in grieve, grev; 2 i in 
sieve, «»; 8 e in conscience, confens; 
—4 ie in science, *ie»* 4 
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V 

a 

S, sWy ah, st, str, sg, sc, «, si, 9n 

Zy ZtO 

£ 

R, rh, rps, rt, rs, rz, rr 

Z, lOy Idy Uy lC8y Ify IVy II y IM, Ijt 

My mpy mby tnn 

N, nhy nty ndy «;, nn 

('), V, X 'n 
Muteness 

There are consequently 63? : 181, or 
about 3i ways of expressing each of these 
different effects, while there is not so much 
as one different effect for each of the 229 
combinations. It is to be observed, that 
the expression of more than 43 of these 
effects, namely, of more than e & q,e o tUy 
ieaouUyi^nilyyiCyhypbtdgjcgy 
fvtcts zf^y r lytnn 17, 7 'm *«, is a mere 
defect, arising from the use of digraphs both 
as simple and as compound signs. Let us, 
therefore, separate the compound from the 
simple values of the digraphs, — a separation 
already effected in Tables II and III by 
using a dash ( — ) before the compound 
values — and count the simple values only. 
Let us also omit the consideration of mute- 
ness, which ought not to be expressed at 
aU. We shall then find 445 simple values 
of the digraphs, which are all resolvable into 
the 43 just named. It follows, therefore, 
that Tables II and III, omitting the ex- 



pression gI muteness, furnish 445 : 43, or 
about 10^ ways of expressing each of our 
43 phonetic signs. 

If, then. Table IV were the mere con- 
verse of Tables II and III, this is the result 
at which we should have arrived from an 
analysis of that Table. But as we have 
admitted into Table lY many combinations 
consisting partly of vowels and partly of 
consonants, which could not find a place in 
Tables II and III, it follows that Table IV 
must furnish much more striking results. 
In Table IV we have added to the 40 letters 
of the phonetic alphabet, the murmur ( ' ) 
and muteness, (for the reason expressed at 
the conclusion of that Table,) so that we 
may count 42 phonetic symbols, for which 
we find no less than 658 heteric representa- 
tives, giving an average of 658 : 42, or about 
1 5f heteric symbols for each phonetic sym- 
bol, instead of 10^, the average furnished 
by Tables II and III. Of course all of 
these 658 symbols are not different from 
one another, but we find, on actual calcu- 
lation, that no less than 379 are entirely 
different from one another ; a list of these 
will be furnished presently. Hence, when 
we reckoned the heteric alphabet at about 
200 effective letters (supra, p. 27), on the 
authority of Tables II and HI, we were so 
far from exaggerating, that we have the 
authority of Table IV for asserting the 
total number of effective letters to be 379 1 ! 
It may be interesting to see how many 
different meanings each heteric combina- 
tion in Table IV is found to have. The 
result is as follows : — 



Total 



256 } "' 


jiuuiucttiuus ur euccuvc 

letters have 


1 


signification a-piece, 


giving 


256 inaU. 


60 




2 


significations . . 




120 .. 


25 




3 






75 .. 


15 




4 






60 


12 




5 






60 


2 




6 






12 


3 




7 






21 .. 


3 




8 






24 .. 


2 




9 






18 .. 


1 




12 






12 .. 


379 


having 


on the whole 




658 meanings 



We now proceed to give on alphabetical 
list of all these combinations, subjoining 
their phonetic values to each, as furnished 
in Table IV. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that Table IV only gives such of their 
meanings as are expressible by single letters 



of the phonetic alphabet, by the sign ( ' ), 
or by entire omission, whereas in almost 
every case in which a digraph is employed, 
examples may be found for using each let- 
ter of the digraph in a speciid phonetic 
signification. When any combination is 
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made up entirely of vowels or entirely of 
consonants, instances in which each of its 
meanings occur, both as a simple and as a 
compound sign, are furnished on inspection 
by Tables I, II, III. When the combina- 
tion consists partly of vowels and partly of 
consonants, instances can be found, for its 
simple values only, in Table IV. Thus, if 



we wish to find an authority for eo repre- 
senting the sound w, we turn to U in 
Table IV, and look down the heteric 
equivalents there given (which are ar- 
ranged in the order of the heteric alphabet), 
untU we come to eo, which happens to be 
the third, and is explained by the word 
t%cvX^o\\.=escuqun; and so on. 



Alphabetical lAst of the Heteric Equivalents for Phonetic Symbols, furnished in 
Table IV, together toith the corresponding Phonetic Symbols there assigned. 



A bd, d 

be, b 
«, a ci G e a u, mute bt, t 
aa, a e a 



ac, e a 
ach, a o 
ce, ZQ 
ae, a e 
a-e, a d i e a 
ag, qa 
ag-a, e 
ag-e, a 
agh, a 
ah, a q, e a 
««, c a i e a (') 
ai-e, a j 
aig, a 
aigh, a 
ais-e, i 
ait, a 
aiu, e 
al, (\,e a\ 
al-e, q, 
alf, a 
ao, a e 
aoh, o 
aou, 3 
ar, a 
at, q e 

au, 2i.(\.Q Q\ \x 

au-e, a o 
a-ue, a q a 
augh, e 
augha, e 
aul, e 
aut, o 
ave, e 
aw, e 
awe, o 
ay, a i e a j 
aye, a 
ayo, a 

B 

b, b, mute 

bb,\i 

bbe,h 



mute 



c,qcaz, 

ce, c 

cch, c 

ce, 8 z 

ces, s 

ch, q i c j, mute 

che, g c 

chi, g 

chm, m 

chs, I 

cht, t 

ci,l 

ch, c, mute 

ckb, b 

eke, c 

ckg, g 

cq, c 

ct, t 

cz, z 

D 

d, d j, mute 
dd, d 
ddh, d 
dding, n 
fife, d 

^^^, j 

</A, d, mute 
dnes, j 
£^, z 

E 

^, cqieoy {'),mute 

-e, e * 

^A, e a q i e 

^«^, e 

ea-e, e 

^d^z;, e o i q 

m-w^*, e 

eauj", o 

eb, e 

<?</, td 

e^^^*, e 



^^, e 1 

e^e, c a 

^-<?, c a e 

ee-e, z 

eg, e 

egh, c 

^^, a 

^A^a, e 

«, 8 a i e j 

«>^, e 

^/-^, c 

«^, 8 a 

eig-e, a 

^^^, 8 a j 

eighe, a 

^jj, e 

^/, e 

en, n 

^0, eeoiuieu^q 

^o-tf, e 

eoi, er 

««, m u q 
«<-^, q 
^-tttf, e 
eugh, m q 
«;tf, q 
«<?, o mq 
e«7^, o m q 

e2OT-^, i 

^, 8 a i i 
e-y, 8 
6y<?, 8 a i 
ey-^, a 
eyo, a 
e^r, e 

F 

f, I V, »/«^<? 

fe.i 

ffi 

ffh, f 



^> J g 3= 



G 

mute 



gh,h.i^}Qgit,mvte 
ght, t 

9hl 
gm, m 
^», n 

^«. g 
9^^y% 

H 

A, h t, w«^e? 
/^a, a 
he, e 
^«, a 
^2, i \ 
hi-e, i 
heu, m 
hl,\ 
hn, n 
Ao, o 
hoe, z 
hou, "s 
hu, ui u q 

I 

e, 8 i e j y ('), mvte 
-i, e 
ia,ia 
ia-e, i 

«"^, i 

eV, 8 i e I 

«-^, 8 i e j 

ie-e, 8 i e 

«^, i q 

iew, q 

i«<><?, q 

i9l^A 
ighe, \ 
il, t 
io, u 
iou, u 
M, 8 2 z 

12 
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is-e, i 

i-ue, t 

ivSy i 

J 

i, y i 3 

ky c, mute 
key c 
kfiy n 

L 

/, 1, mute 

ldy\ 

hyl 

Ify i, mute 

Iky c 

lly\ 

Ihyl 
Im, m 
Imond^i ro 
/tt, In 

to, r 
Iquh, h 
/«, 11 

IVy V 

M 

«», m, WM^^ 

mey m 
mm, m 
wi»i^, in 

wp, mn 

N 
«, m n g, ww^« 
«<;?, n g 
«^, n 

«^> ^) 
ngcy g 

«A, n 
«», n 
nnCy n 
«/^, m 

n.,g ^ 
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0, eoraieouu 
^w C),mute 

'Of ^ 

o«, e o i u 



fl?, e e 

0^, o lu i u 

0-^, e o ui a o u u 

oeuy m 

Offy oo 

oA, o 
(?i, i e u er 
ot-^, o u er 
oiffy er 

c>M, i 

OlyOOVi 

olqu, o 

0-0, u 
00^, Til 
or, u 
orc^, u 

OSy o 

o«-^, o 

o?«, o m u u 3 

o«i, 3 
ow-^, m 3 
o-«^, o n 
ow^, o 

ozf^A, e o m 3 
oughay tu 
o«t?, u 
o«*, m 
o«^, T» 
OMX, ui 

o«;, o m u 3 
owa, Q 
Otoe, o 3 
oto-ey Q 
oy, 9 
oyey er 
oy-ey er 

P 

^, p, mute 
ply b 

;?A, p f V 
pUy n 

j9pA, 1 

psh\ 

Ptft 

a 

J, c, mute 
qu, c 

jfWtf, c 

quhy c 



R 

r, r, mnte 
rceSy 8 
r^, r 
renc, s 
rhy r, ww/<? 
rpsy r 
rr, r 
rr^, r 
rrhy T 

r^, r 

S 

*, 8 z f 3, mute 

SCyCS z- 

scey s 
sch, 8 f 

se, z 
*A, 8 z f 
shey i 
«', Z3 
j/^, 1 
*», n 
*j, 8 z 
ssey 8 

««, f 3 

sty 8 

«^r, 8 

SVy V 

*«7, 8 Z 

T 

ty t t, »l«^^ 

tbyh 
tchy g c 

^^, (') 

^-^' (') , 
M, t d t 4 

M^, t d 

tly\ 

trey i 
«, t 

/a, t 

tWy t 

^5;«, 8 

U 

w, TO i e u u u w f, 

mute 
nay a a U, wm/<? 
uaXly 1 
way, 8 
«ay^, e 

««?, ra e U, mute 
u-ey m i U 



uevey U 
«^, U 

«A, U 

uhay e 

ttt, e m i i n 

«-t, i 
ui-ey vx i 

«?-^, in 
«o, o u 
t«7i, er 

WOJ-^, c 

ttoy, er 
«oy^, er 
«^^, 11 
«-?/^, 11 

V 

Vy V, W?«^^ 

vey V 

W 

«;, w, mute 



wa-Cy e 

wey e 

«7A, h, w?/^<? 
whiy i 
«?i, i 

w?o, o m u 
%D-Oy m 
w>/, 1 
%Dry r 
«?*, 8 z 

X 

Xy C Z, WM^^ 

Y 

y, i e i y, ww^<? 

yewy U 
y^wo, i 

y<w, U 
y«-^, U 

Z 

r, t 8 z 3, mute 

ZCy Z 

ZZy z 

ir;?^, z 

Nothing. 
w and C) 

Apostrophe. 
e and ww<^ 



V. Analysis of TahUs /, //, ///, IV. 
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The above list forms a key to all the 
preceding Tables, and it will enable the 
reader to furnish examples of the most 
unexpected variety of significations in 
heteric orthography. It is almost pro- 
verbial to cite ough as an example of 
extraordinary multiplicity of meanings at- 
tached to one digraph. But the above list 
cannot furnish all of them, because in some 
the meaning of otiyh is not expressible by 
a single letter of the phonetic alphabet. 
Neither will Tables II and III furnish 
them, because ough is a combination which 
consists of both vowels and consonants. 
In the above list we find ough=e o m if, 
which are all its meanings representable 
by a single phonetic symbol. But if we 
consider ough as consisting of two parts, 
ou and^^, and refer to each part separately, 
we find ou—o m o u u n, and gh=^h pj c 
g fty and muteness, so that if we keep ou 
and gh as digraphs throughout, and reject 
the nine pronunciations, <?, «, u, oh, mh, oh, 
7ih, uh, tih, as difficult and not likely to be 
used, we have 6 x 8 - 9, or 39 possible pro- 
nunciations; namely 

O op OJ (DC og of ot 

w« mp ug rac lug mf mt 

op oj oc og of ot 

up uj uc ug uf vX 

up uj uc ug ui ut 

» ^ 3J YC 3g rf ^. 

In this list we have italicized all the 
combinations which really occur, namely 
o, aa, oc, of up, uf ar, in the words though, 
through, hough, trough, hiccough, tough, 
plough. There is one value of ough not found 
here, namely o, because this only occurs for 
the whole combination ov^h, as in sought, 
ought, and not for the digraph ou alone ; 
but this may be taken direct from the Table. 
We might obtain many more possible values 



of ough, by considering the letters o, u,g, h, 
separately, namely, 0=e o m i e o u u n 
w * and muteness (12 meanings); \J = m i 
e %(, u %w f and muteness (9 meanings) ; 
G=y g 5 and muteness (4 meanings); 
H = A f and muteness (3 meanings) ; 
giving on the whole 12x9x4x3 = 1296 
meanings, from which we should have to 
reject those which consisted of a stopped 
vowel only, or of an aspirate or consonant 
only, or of a stopped vowel followed by an as- 
pirate, or of all the four letters mute, because 
such combinations are not pronounceable. 
We should also reject all those meanings 
given in the above list in which ou and gh 
were taken as digraphs. We might then 
proceed to consider o alone, «^ as a digraph, 
and h alone, and so on. These varieties 
are all possible, and none of them are more 
extraordinary than the eight actually found. 
But it is perhaps more convincing to the 
mind of a defender of hetericism, not to 
cite possibilities, but realities. Viewed in 
this light, the simple letter o, which has 
12 simple meanings, or the combination 
eo, which has 9 simple and 2 compound 
meanings (Table II), are much more 
striking, because less expected. We have 
heard of ough from childhood, till we have 
begun to imagine it almost the only curi- 
osity of the kind in our spelling ; we have 
not thought of eo so much, and yet eo is a 
more terrible enemy, in the proportion of 
11 to 8. 

The numbers subjoined to the several 
paragraphs of Table IV, shew the total 
number of heteric representatives for the 
phonetic letters, arranged in the order of 
the phonetic alphabet ; we think it may be 
interesting to arrange them in order of 
magnitude, thus : — 



Thei'e are 



2 modes 

4 

6 

7 



8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
16 
18 
19 
21 
24 
26 



of representing d 

y w and h 

p 

b ggt s and jj 

u d and v 

• 

V r and ( ' ) 

o 

q tff and / 

o and m 

a 

z 

c s and n 

e 

u 

i 
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There are 29 modes of 


representing lu 


30 


V 


24 


a o and muteness 


36 


e 


37 


• 

t 


40 


e 



We have thus acquired a very tolerable 
knowledge of the great variety of repre- 
sentation which is the disgrace of the heteric 
system of spelling, but we have no clue to 
the proportionate frequency of these va- 
rieties. Some of the strangest are certainly 
very uncommon, but we have consequently 
only the more dificnlty in guessing their 
meaning. The proportionate frequency of 
these combinations, at least of as many 
of them as are to be found in our very 
numerous monosyllables, may be obtained 
from the next Table. 

In concluding the analysis of these four 
remarkable Tables, exhibiting a degree of 
confusion of intellect, which is, we hope, 
unrivalled, we beg to thank those members 
of the Phonetic Corresponding Society, 
who kindly revised the proofs which were 
forwarded to them, and by their suggestions 
and corrections, contributed in no small 
degree to the completeness in which we are 
able to furnish the Tables in the present 
edition of the Plea. But although these 
Tables have been the accumulation of col- 
lections extending over a considerable space 
of time, and although a comparison of their 
present form with that in which they ap- 
peared in the fii*8t edition cxf the Plea, 
(July 1845,) will shew how much they 
have been improved and enlarged within 
the last three years, wc are far from be- 
lieving them to be really complete. We 
have so very lately observed many com- 



binations which had previously escaped 
detection, (see foot notes to Table IV,) and 
we are still so little acquainted with the 
vagaries of proper names of persons and 
places, that we have no expectation of 
having exposed every one of the eccentric 
letter-tricks of English hetericism. Nothing 
but a careful collation of every word and 
name in the language, could render these 
Tables complete, but for this we have neither 
time nor inclination, as the results already 
obtained must have been enough to convince 
any thinking person of the enormous mass 
of absurdity and contradictions — in one 
word, of the thorough ignorance^ the want 
and not the presence of knowledge, which 
characterizes heteric orthography, an ig- 
norance excusable indeed in our ancestors, 
when, with insufficient instruments and 
untutored minds, they attempted to write 
down thp sounds they heard, but inexcusable 
in those who at the present day would 
still retain these imperfect contrivances for 
representing our spoken sounds, through 
ignorance of the ignorance which produced 
them, while they perversely proclaim a 
knowledge of the results of that ignorance, 
learning ! We have no desire to convert 
those on whom these Tables have no 
effect. They must be left to pass away 
from the use of their loved heteric spelling 
in the course of nature. Let us hope 
that the next generation may be more 
enlightened. 



TABLE VI. PHONETIC ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH MONOSYLLABLES. 



The following analysis applies exclusively 
to the (rather more than 3,000) monosylla- 
bles, which are contained in Mr. Pitman's 
Phonetic Spelling Booky but a few altera- 
tions have been made in some of his clas- 
sifications, and a few past tenses and plurals 
have been added. Of these monosyllables, 
we find that 

314 contain e 

346 a 

144 . . ci 

126 e 

292 o 



124 contain u* 


331 . 


■ 

1 


303 


e 


256 


a 


157 





302 


«i 


30 . 


u 


220 


• 


36 


er 


101 


3 


61 


U 


Total 3143 
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But instead of these vowels and diphthongs 
being represented by 16 sufficient signs, 
such as the above, no less than 69 different 
artifices are employed, or about 4^ to each 
])honotypic sign. In point of fact, how- 
ever, each of these 69 signs is generally 
used in more than one signification, so that 
the whole 69 signs have 145 meanings, 
averaging rather more than two apiece; 
of which 145 meanings, there are, as we 
have just stated, no more than 16 really 
different from one another. The mode in 
which the 145 apparent meanings are dis- 
tributed among tl\,e 16 real ones, will appear 
from the following enumeration : — 



c is expressed in 16 ways 


a 


14 


d 


8 


e 


11 


o 


14 


m 


15 


« 

1 


5 


c 


11 


a 


3 


o 


4 


u 


9 


u 


4 


■ 

2 


12 


er 


3 


TS 


4 


U 


12 



145 

Of the 69 combinations already referred 
to, we find that 33, or not quite one half, 
have only one signification apiece ; they are 



aa 


ay 


eau 


e-e 


a^a 


aw 


ea-ue 


ee-e 


a-ue 


awe 


ee 


eo-e 



ewe 


oi-e 


ua 


yew 


tea 


ooe 


uay 


you 


tew 


oo-e 


uy 


yu-e 


tewe 


ow-e 


wo 




oa-e 


owe 


ye 




Ol 


oy 


y-^ 




But 14, 


namely 






ai-e 


ea-e 


^y 


oa 


au 


e*e 


eye 


o-ue 


au-e 


ei-e 


le-e 


aw 


aye 


eu 







have two meauiiigs apiece ; 
and 13, namely 



at 
e 
ei 
ew 



I 

ie 

i-e 



u 

ue 

u-e 



ui 
ui-e 



have three meanings each ; while 5, namely 
<?a, oe, o-Ct 00, ow-e, have four meanings 
each : and we find 2, namely a, a-e, which 
have five meanings each, and 1, o, which 
has six, nay, 1, ouy which has as many as 
seven meanings. 

It is of importance, however, not only 
to know the variety of combinations which 
can be employed, but the frequency with 
which such combinations occur in actual 
practice. It would be impossible without 
labour which might be better bestowed, to 
examine the whole English language, but 
with the assistance of Mr. Pitman's Pho- 
netic Spelling Book, already mentioned, it 
has not been very difficult to analyze the 
whole of its monosyllables, which form from 
one-tenth to one-twentieth, or according 
to some dictionary, one'thirtieth part of it. 
We have, accordingly, drawn up the two 
following abstracts. 



1. Heleric Bepresmtatives of tJie Vowel Sounds in English 

Monosyllables. 

[The uumbers are the numbers of mouosyllablea in which the several sounds occur.] 









e'e . . . . 


....in 1 








ee-e . . . 


24 




e 




ei .... 
ei-e . . . 


1 
2 


is expressed by 
e in 8 


ey . . . . 
eye ... 
ie 


2 

1 

16 


ea . . . 


• • • • 


108 


i-e ... . 


3 


ca-e . • 




20 

3 

98 


ie-e . . . 
uay . .. 


10 


ea-ue . 


■ • • ■ 


1 


ee . . . 




e-e . . . 




16 




314 



is expressed by 

• 

a in 2 

a-e 200 

ai 74 

ai-e 8 

ay 16 

aye 7 

au-e 1 

a-uc 2 

ea 9 



e-e 
e'e 



m 



ei . 
ei-e 
ey . 



3 
2 
15 
1 
6 



346 
i 

is expressed by 

a in 131 

aa 1 
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a'a . . . . 


. . . . lU 


1 


a-e . . . . 


■ ■ • • 


3 


au . . . . 


■ • • ■ 


5 


e 




1 


ea . . .. 


• • • • 


1 


ua . . . . 


• • • • 


1 



144 



e 



is expressed by 

a in 43 

a-e 1 

au 15 

au-e 6 

aw 11 

awe 2 

eo-e 1 

o 31 

oa 2 

o-e 6 

OQ 8 



1^6 



O 



is 
eau. . 


expressed by 
in 2 


ew . . 




1 


. . . 




58 


oa . . 




57 


oa-e. 
oe . . 




3 
6 


o'e. . 




1 


o-e . 




112 


00 . . 




2 


ou . . 




13 


ou-e 
o-ue 
ow . . 




2 

3 

31 


owe 




1 



292 



UJ 

is expressed by 

eu in 1 

ew 8 

15 

oe 1 

o-e 5 

00 58 

ooe 1 

oo-e 4 

ou 8 

ou-e 5 

u 2 

u-e 12 

ui 2 

ui-e 1 

wo 1 



124 
I 

is expressed by 

i in 301 

i-e 19 

ie-e 1 

ui 4 

y 6 



831 



E 



is expressed by 

a-e in 1 

ai 2 

e 220 

ea 29 

ea-e 1 

e-e 30 

i 16 

ie 1 

ie-e 1 

ue 1 

y 1 



303 



is expressed by 

a in 247 

a-e 8 

ai 1 



256 



O 



. is expressed by 

a in 1 

142 

o-e 9 

ou 5 



U 



157 



is expressed by 

in 20 

oe 1 

o-e 12 

00 2 

ou 7 

ou-e 1 

o-ue 1 

u 245 

u-e 13 



302 



U 
is expressed by 



. 
00 

ou 
u . 



in 1 

19 

3 

7 



30 

is expressed by 

ai-e in 1 

aye 1 

ei 2 



eye. 

• 

1. . . 
ie. . 
i-e . 
ui-e 
uy. 

y-- 

ye . 
y-e. 



in 2 
35 

7 
136 
3 
2 
18 
4 
9 



220 

is expressed by 

oi*. in 24 

oi-e 4 

oy 8 



36 

is expressed by 

ou in 53 

ou-e 20 

ow 27 

ow-e 1 



101 

is expressed by 

eu in 1 

ew 17 

ewe 1 

ieu 1 

iew 1 

iewe 1 

ue 7 

u-e 26 

ui 1 

ui-e 1 

you 3 

yu-e 1 



61 



2. Fkonetic Values of the Heteric Vowel Combinatlmis in English 

Monosyllables, 

[The numbers refer to the number of words in which each combination occurs.] 



a 



aa 

a'a 



= a 

Q 
e 
a 
o 
= ci 



in 2 

131 

43 

247 

1 

1 

1 



a-e :=a 

4 
e 
e 
a 
= a 
e 
a 



ai 



in 200 
3 
1 
1 
1 
74 
2 
1 



ai-e =a 

• 

\ 

au =ci 

e 
au-e =a 

e 
a-ue =a 
ay =a 



in 



8 
1 



aye =a 



m 



5 aw =0 . . 



15 
1 
6 
2 

16 



awe =e 



E 



4. 
e . 



in 



7 
1 

11 
2 

8 

1 

220 
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ea =8 . . . 


in 108 




I 




o-e 


=e . . .in 


6 




U 




a . . . 


9 


• 

I 


• 

= 1 . . 


.in 301 




o . . . 


112 


u 


= U1 . . 


in 2 


q. . . 


1 




e . . 


16 




Ul . . 


5 




u . . . 


246 


e . . . 


29 




• 


35 




n . . . 


12 




u . . 


7 


ea-e =8 . . . 


20 


ie 


= 8 . . 


16 


oi 


^er ... 


24 


na 


=a. . . 


1 


e . . . 


1 




e . . 


1 


oi-e 


=^ er . . . 


4 


nay 


= 8 . . . 


1 


eau =o. . . 


2 




• 


7 


00 


=o . . . 


2 


ae 


= U1 . . 


2 


ea-ue=8 . . . 


3 


i-e 


= 8 . . 


10 




m . . 


58 




e . . . 


1 


ec = 8 • . • 


98 




• 

1 . . 


11 




u . . . 


2 




u. . . 


7 


e-e =8 . . . 


16 




• 


. 136 




u. . . 


19 


n-e 


= U1 . . 


12 


e*e =8 . . . 


1 


ie-e 


• 

= 1 . . 


1 


ooe 


=m . . 


1 




u . . . 


13 


a . . . 


2 




e . . 


1 


oo-e 


=m . . 


4 




U. . . 


26 


ee-G ^ 8 . . . 


24 


ieu 


= 11. . 


1 


on 


""■ O • • • 


8 


ui 


= U1 . . 


2 


ei =8 . . . 


1 


iew 


=U. . 


1 




o . . . 


13 




• 

1 . . . 


4 


a . . . 


15 


iewe 


=11. . 


1 




Ul . . 


8 




n. . . 


1 


i • • • 


2 










. . . 


5 


ui-e 


= U1 . 


1 


ei-e =8 . . . 


1 











u . . . 


7 




• 


3 


a . . . 


1 





=e . . 


.in 81 




u. . . 


3 




u. . . 


1 


eo-e =e . . 


1 




o . . 


58 




9 . . • 


53 


uy 


• 


2 


eu =m . 


1 




m . 


5 


ou-e 


=o. . . 


2 




w 




U . 


1 




. . 


. 142 




Ul . . 


5 


wo 


=ra . 


.in 1 


ey =8 . . 


2 




n . . 


. 20 




U . . . 


1 




Y 




a . . 


6 




u. . 


1 




o • • . 


20 


y 


• 

—1 . . 


.in 6 


eye =8 . . 


1 


oa 


=e . . 


2 


o-ue 


=o . . . 


3 




e . . 


1 


i ' ' 


2 




o . . 


. 57 




U . . . 


1 




• 


18 


ew =o. . 


1 


oa-e 


=o . . 


3 


ow 


=o . . . 


31 


ye 


• 

=2 .. 


4 


Ul . 


8 


oe 


=o. . 


6 




o . . • 


27 


y-e 


• 


1 


U. . 


17 




m . 


1 


ow-e 


=3 . . . 


1 


yew 


=11. . 


1 


ewe ==ii. . 


1 




. . 


9 


owe 


=o. . . 


2 


yon 


=u. . 


1 








u. . 


1 


oy 


^ er , . . 


8 


yn-e 


=11. . 


1 



It appears, then, that the phonetic vowels and diphthongs found in monosyllables, 
are generally expressed heterically, as follows : — 



6 or e by e&or ee 


I 


or i by i 


$ 


or I by i-e or i 


B. or & by a-e or ai 


E 


or e by e 


Cf 


or 9 by oi 


A or q, iy a 


A 


or a by & 


y 


or s by on 


6 or Q 6y &or 





or by 


U 


or 11 by u-e. 


Q or o by o-e, o, or oa 


U 


ornbyvL 






UJ or Ul ^y 00 


U 


or M by 00 







And these forms, so far as they are independent of each other, would be those which, in 
a monosyllable, would most readily lead an Englishman who has learned to read to the 
true pronunciation of the word. The choice of all our phonetic vowel signs, except 
W Uy was, as is evident, guided by these considerations. It was the frequent use of u 
for tu after / and r in polysyllables which induced us to use varieties of u for these two 
letters. 

We leave our readers to deduce other consequences from this Table. 
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TABLE VII. WORDS HETERICALLY SPELLED IN MORE THAN TWO 

WAYS BY DIFFERENT AUTHORITIES. 

[This Table is extracted from a Table, entitled ** A Vocabnlaiy of Words of Doubtful 
or Various Orthography," in Mr. Worcester's English Dictionary, p. xiii. Its con- 
struction is as follows: — The words in their phonetic orthc^raphy, which offers no 
difficulty, are arranged in the order of the phonetic idphabet, and are each followed by 
the several varieties of heteric spelling, lliis variety of spelling does not correspond 
to a variety of signification, unless the same is expressly stated.] 

Brij aerie, ayry, eyry ; fund in another Tqrpelitft tarpanling, tarpawling, tarpaulin 

sense, airy) Tafetiy taffety, taffeta, ta^ta 

Arcsolojicaly archaeological, Trchaiological, Talc, Tec, talc, talk, talck 

archeological, (o-nd similarly for Arceol- Tambmren, tambourine, tambarine, tmnbou- 

oji) rin, tamborin 

^m6to, amotto, amatto, annotto, annotta Tarcez, Turctoez, turkois, turqnois, tnrquoise 

Afnunriy almonry, almry, ambry Ti(tenag (an alloy), tutenag, tutanag, tut- 
Oniy aam, awm, awme enague 

Onajer, alnager, alnagar, aulnager Ticidfly twiddle, twidle, tweedle 

Jngrqfty ingraft, engraft, ingran Tres*ly trestle, tressel, trussel 

Inferih^ly inferable, inferrible, inferible Trunely treenaQ, trenail, trunnel 

Jntrely inthrall, inthral, enthrall Bemeny demain, demesne, demean 

Ecstasiy ecstasy, ecstacy, extacy Dori, dory, doree, dorey 

Escalidy scalade, escalade, scalado Bisintrely disinthrall, disenthrall, disinthral 

Mnpdnely empanel, empannel, impanel, im- BragomaUy dragoman, drogoman, druggcr- 

pannel man 

Bntifly entitle, intitle, intitule 6'ar, Gqr, char, chare, chore 

Enroly enroll, enrol, inrol Gqldruny Geldruny Celdruny chaldron, chal- 
AdZy adze, adz, addice der, chauldron 

Ocsidy oxide, oxyde, oxyd Jipsi, gypsy, gypsey, gipsey 

Wezan, weasand, wesand, wezand Jetiy jettee, jetty, jetta, jntty 

Wawod, (a Dacian prince,) waiwode, way- Jenet, genet, ginnet, jennet 

wode, vaivode, vayvode Jenetii) (an apple), jenneting, geniting, 
Wizerdy wizard, vrizzard, wisard juneating 

WinlaSy windlass, windlace, windlas Calif y caliph, calif, kaliph 

Herny haum, halm, hawm Cemeliany camelian, carnelion, cornelian 

Hackly hatchel, hetchel, hackle, heckle Cimistriy chemistry, chymistry, chimistry 

HolOy hollo, holloa, halloo, hollow Cenel (coal), canal, candle, cannel, kennel 

Hominiy hominy, homony, hommony Cateriuy Catherine, Catharine, Katharine 

PavieTy paver, pavier, pavior Casqvay casava, cassava, cassavi, cassada 

Pqfciy pacha, pasha, Basha, bashaw Caravanseriy caravansary, caravansera, car- 
PerptiSy porpoise, porpus, porpess avanserai 

Pilwber (pillowcase), piUowbear, -beer, CanUety camlet, camblet, camelet 

-here, -bier Can (Turkish inn), khan, kan, kann 

Pedlety peddler, pedler, pedlar CdntHevery cantilever, cantiliver, cantalivcr, 
Papmz, (Indian word for child,) pappoose, canteliver 

pappoos, papoose Controly control, controul, comptrol 

Patroiy patrol, patroU, patrole Curdnty courant, corant, couranto 

Palely palette, palct, pallet Ciipely cupel, cuppel, coppel 

Pumcin, pumpkin, pompion, pumpion Cmntaly quintal, kental, kentle 

Bestir)z, biestings, beastings, beestings Ctoinzi, quinsey, quinzy, squinansy, quinsy 

BoCy balk, baulk, bank CworanUny quarantine, quarantain, carcn- 
JjinacHy binnacle, binacle, bittacle tane 

Banyany banian, bannian, banyan [sine Clister, clyster, glister, glyster 

Bumbazeny bombazine, bombasin, bomba- Grez (a flight of steps), greeze, greece, gricc, 
Brogy brooch, broach, broche grise 

Procerejy brokerage, brokage, brocage Grifiny griffin, griffon, gryphon 

J^czly teazle, teasd, tassel, tazel Grogramy grogram^ grogcram, grogran 



VII. Varieties of Heteric Spelling, 
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Filibeg^ fillibcg, filibeg, philibeg 

Filigre, filigree, filigrane, filagree, fillagi'ec 

Feriil, ferrule, ferule, ferrel, verrel 

Fermdti, firman, firmaun, phirman 

Farmeti, frumenty, furmenty, furmety 

FimCy fluke, flook, flowk 

Vizsr, vizier, vizir, visier 

VavasuTy vavasor, vavasour, valvasor 

VerdigreSy verdigrise, verdigris, verdigrease 

Verst (Russian mile), vcrst, berst, werst 

Vermilyuriy vermilion, Vermillion, virmilion 

Secunny sequin, ceccbin, chequin, zecbin 

Se^Ura, caesura, cesura, cesure 

Sen (a net), seine, sein, seen 

SsnyuTy seignior, signior, signor 

SolaUy sokm, soland, solund 

SicamoVy sycamore, sicamore, sycamine 

SizerZy scissors, cissors, cizarz, scissars 

Sirupy sirup, syrup, sirop 

SlruSy sclrrhus, scMrrbus, skirrbus 

SimqXi simar, chimere, cymar 

SimeteVy cimetar, scymitai', cimitar, cyme- 
tar, scimetar, scimitar, simitar 

SemstreSy seamstress, sempstress, semstress 

Sentriy sentry, sentery, centry 

Sumersety somerset, somersault, summerset, 
smnmersault 

S'ldeTy cyder, sider, cider 

Sidy scythe, sithe, sythe 

Sizy size, cize, cise 

Spinel (a kind of ruby), spinel, spinellc, 
spinell 

StriUy StrOy strew, strow, straw 

Senator, escritoire, escritoir, scrutoire 



Zafer (impure oxide of cobalt), zaffre, zaffir, 

zaffar, zaffer 
Eac, sheik, sheikh, sheick, {in anotfter 

sensCy shake) 
EuimaCy sumach, sumac, shumac 
Ealoty eschalot, shallot, shalote 
BAndeVy reindeer, raindcer, ranedeer 
Bihuriy ribbon, riband, ribband, ribbin 
Ueferab^ly referable, referrible, referible 
RestivneSy restiffness, restifness, restiveness 
Ratafiy ratafia, ratifia, ratafee 
Bacmn, raccoon, racoon, rackoon 
Le (a plain), lea, lee, ley, lay 
I^G C^'Jy leach, leech, letch 
Lrf (w&lingly), lief, lieve, leef 
Li (from ashes), lye, lie, ley 
M&m, maim, mayhem, maihem 
Mqrfal (s.Jy marshal, marshall, mareschal ; 

{in another sense, martial) 
Moldsezy molasses, melasses, molosses 
MizHy misle, mizzle, mistle 
Miz^ltOy mistletoe, misletoe, misseltoe 
MatraSy mattress, matress, mattrass 
Mazlin (applied to bread made of wheat 

and rye mixed), maslin, mastlin, mcslin, 

mislin 
MalinderZy mallindcrs, maUenders, malan- 

ders 
Mocasun, moccason, moccasin, maggason 
MuscstOy mosquito, musquito, moscheto, 

moschetto, mosquetoe, mosquetto, mus- 

cheto, muschetto, musketoe, musqueto, 

musquetoe, musquitto 
Noz*ly nozle, nozzle, nosle 



TABLE VIII. HETERIC HOMONYMS, 

OR WORDS OF LIKE SOUND BUT OP DIFFERENT HETERIC ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[In some cases where a sound is used for the expression of several ideas, a difference 
is occasionally made in heteric spelling corresponding to a difference in signification. 
These distinctions are, however, neither universal, nor complete, that is, they are neither 
made in every word which is used in more than one sense, nor are they made for every 
different sense that those words assume, some senses of which are thus distinguished. 
The following list comprises all the cases in which such distinctions are made in heteric 
spelling, but (as no distinction whatever is made in speaking) they are of course unnoticed 
iu our phonetic orthography. The construction of the Table is as follows. The words 
in their phonetic forms (printed in italics) are arranged in the order of the phonetic alpha- 
bet, and are each followed by their various heteric forms. The reader is generally supposed 
to know the distinction of meaning indicated in each case more or less acciu^tely by the 
distinction in heteric spelling. The words are grouped into 4 classes according to the 
number of corresponding heteric orthographies.] 



1 . Two forms for each word, el, aU, awl 

eltery alter, altar 
aly ale, ail od, ode, owed 

qrc, ark, arc m/^«/w«, intention, intension 

oty aught, ought indity indite, indict 



ab, ab (the fifth month of 
the Hebrew year,) abb, 
(the yam on a weaver's 
warp) 

abar, abear, abarc 
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adz, adds, adze 

afrunt, afront d^.,affrout s.v. 

asenty ascent, assent 

arer^ arrear, arriere 

(Undy aloud, allowed 

atiy an, Ann or Anne 

analist, annalist, analyst 

arr, our, hour 

V^, ewes, use v. 

Vr, your, ure (use, custom) 

yoe, yoke, yolk 

wee, week, weak 

icsl, weel (a fish snare), weal 

weld, weald, ^ield 

wen, ween, wean 

wa, way, weigh 

waf, wait, weight 

wad, wade, weighed 

wav, wave, waive 

wast, waste, waist 

war, ware, wear 

wal, wale, wail 

tt;aw, wane, wain 

wel, wall, wawl (or waul, to 

cry). 
weder, wether, weather 
wun, won, one 
wud, would, wood 
her, hear, here 
/«, hay, hey ! 
har, hare, hair 
/ia/, hale, hail 
hqrt, hart, heart 
Ao, haw (the berry of the 

hawthorn), haugh (a little 

meadow or pasture) 
hel, hall, haul 
hard, hoard, horde 
hoi, hole, whole 
horn, home, holm (sometimes 

pronounced /iol7n,aa islet; 

also an oak) 
herd, herd, heard 
hi, high, hie 

hit, hight (called), height 
hid, hide, hied 
hwel, wheel, wheal (a pustule) 
peter, petre, Peter 
pec, peak, pique 
pes, peace, piece 
j5fr, peer, pier 
pel, peel, peal (of bells) 
pal, pale, pail 
yjA//, pane, pain 
pel, pall, Paul 
poz, paws, pause 
jpo/*, pore, pour 
port, port, Porte 
/«i>/, pole, poll 



poler, poller (one who polls), 
polso: 

pendent, pendant, pendent 

pensil, pencil, pensile 

panic,^aiimc (a kind of grass, 
Loudon spells itpanic,hvii 
pannic is found in all dic- 
tionaries,) panic 

panel, pannel (a rustic sad- 
dle), panel 

pra, pray, prey 

primer, primer, primmer 
(more prim) 

/?rfl<?^w, practice *., practise r. 

prid, pried, pride 

jtriz, pries, prize 

plez, pleas, please 

plat plate, plait (this second 
word is sometimes pro- 
nounced plat, and some- 
times written pleat and 
pronounced plet) 

plas, place, plaice 

plan plane, plain 

plum, plum, plumb 

bet, beet, beat 

beg, beech, beach 

ber, beer, bier 

ba, bay, bey 

bat, bate, bait 

bas, base, bass 

baz, bays, baize 

bar, bare, bear 

bal, bale, bail 

^<j;r</, bard, barred 

bel, ball, bawl 

^©/fl^, bald, bawled 

bo, bow, beau 

boz, bows, beaux 

<5(S)r, bore, boar 

bord, board, bored 

born, borne, bourne 

bol, boll or bole (pod or 
capsule of a plant ; also a 
com measure), bowl 

boldi bold, bowled 

beter, better, bettor, (one 
who bets) 

beri, berry, bury 

bert, berth, birth 

bel, beU, belle 

da^, bad, bade (the later word 
is sometimes pronounced 
bad) 

buro, burrow, borough 

bit, bite, bight (bend of a 
rope ; also a smaU bag) 

bi9, boy, buoy 

bSf bow, bough 



breg, breach, breech 
brad, braid, brayed 
brae, brake s., break v. 
bnut, bnrte, bruit (report) 
bnud, brood, brewed 
bnuz, brews, bruise 
brifn, Britain, Briton 
bred, bred, bread 
brest, Brest, breast 
brifn, brighten, Brighton 
brvz, brows, browse 
blot, blote (to dry by smoke) 

bloat 
blia, blue, blew 
tez, teas, tease 
ter, tear, tier 
tem, teem, team 
tar, tare, tear 
to, toe, tow 
told, told, tolled 
tui, two, too {to is without 

an accent, and therefore 

does not belong to this set 

of words) 
toes, tacks, tax 
tid, tide, tied 
tir, tire. Tyre 
tim, time, thyme 
travel, travel, travail 
devizez, Devizes, devises v. 
der, deer, dear 
da, day, dey 

«^,days,daze(confuse,dazzle) 
dan, Dane, deign 
do, doe, dough 
doz, doze, does *. 
discus, discoua, dasc\ia(discus3 

is pronounced discusj 
discret, discreet, discrete 
dam, dam, damn 
dosil, dossil (a nodule or lump 

of lint to be laid on a sore) , 

docile 
dust, dust, do'st {=doestJ 
dun, dun, done 
di, die, dye 
diz, dies, dyes 
dii, due, dew 
dram, dram, drachm 
gast, chaste, chased 
gar, chair, char 
guf, chuff (a coarse clown), 

chough (a bird) 
jan, Jane, jean (a kind of 

twilled cloth) 
jol, jole or jowl, joll (to 

beat the head against) 
jam, jam, jamb (sometimes 

called ya/«3J 
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just, jiist, joust 

juri, jiiry, Jewry 

C€, key, quay 

can, cane, Cain 

cqst, cast, caste 

cqsc, cask, casque 

cez, caws, cause 

card, cord, chord 

r?©/, call, caul 

coi, cote, coat 

<?6)r*, coarse, course 

col, cole, coal 

cil, kill, kiln 

calender, caUender, calendar 

calus, callous, cidlus (the 
matter which unites the 
divided ends of broken 
bones) 

canun, cannon, canon 

candid, candid, candied 

canvas, canvas s. canvass o. 

codlir), codling, coddling 

cofer, coffer, cougher (one 
who coughs) 

colafun, eolation (filtration), 
collation 

coler, collar, choler 

consent, consent, concent 
(harmony) 

consefun, consession, conces- 
sion 

cuz^n, cozen, cousin 

cmter, counter, compter 

cil, K.ew, cue 

cioen, queen, quean 

cioir, quire, choir 

crec, creek, creak 

crmel, cruel, crewel (fine 
hard twisted worsted) 

criuz, crews, cruise 

clez, claws, clause 

dim, clime, climb 

gat, gate, gait 

f/aj, gage, gauge 

gel, gall, Gaul 

yord, gourd, gored 

gilt, gilt, guilt 

gild, gild, guild 

gest, guest, guessed 

galmn, galloon (thick narrow 
kind of ferret tape; also 
gold and silver, or silken 
lace), galleon (Spanish 
ship) 

grevz, greaves (leg armour), 
grieves 

gres, Greece, grease 

grat, grate, great 

grater ^ grater, greater 



graz, grays, graze 

groser, grocer, grosser (more 
gross) 

gron, groan, grown 

^m?2, grisly (horrible), grizz- 
ly (grayish) 

y/ar, glare, glair (white of egg) 

fet, feet, feat 

far, fare, fair 

faro, faro, Pharaoh 

fant, faint, feint 

for, fore, four 

fort, fort, forte 

foH, forth, fourth 

fili'p, fillip, Philip 

filter, filter, philter (a love- 
potion) 

furz, furs, furze 

farjgus, fungous, fungus 

fineri, finery, finary (the sec- 
ond forge at iron mills) 

find, find, fined 

/y/, foul, fowl 

f%d, feud, feod 

frsz, freeze, frieze 

fie, flee, flea 

flm, flue, flew 

val, vale, veil 

tev, theave (a ewe), thieve 

tro, throe, throw 

troz, throes, throws 

tron, throne, thrown 

irw., threw, through 

ss, see, sea 

sed, seed, cede 

sed^r, ceder (one who cedes), 
cedar 

sez, sees, seize 

selirj, ceiling s., sealing part. 

sem, seem, seam 

senyur, senior, seignior 

sal, sale, sail 

saler, sailer (that which sails), 
sailor (a mariner) 

san, sane, Seine 

setter, Salter, psalter 

soer, sewer (one who sews), 
sower 

sor, sore, soar 

sord, sword, soared 

soldf sold, soled 

sit, sit, cit 

signet, signet, cygnet 

sili, silly, Scilly 

silijtiis, silicious, cilicious 

siffc, sink, cinque 

sif^g'l, single, cingle (girth) 

set, Seth, saith 

sel, sell, cell 



seler, seller, cellar 

sefun, session, cession 

sens, sense, cense 

sor el, sorrel (reddish, also a 
plant), sorel (a buck of 
the third year) 

sufl, suttle (net, after de- 
ducting tare), subtle 

sutler, sutler, subtler 

sum, sum, some 

sun, sun, son 

s'lun, Sion, cion or scion 

sid, side, sighed 

siz, size, sighs 

simun, Simon, Cimou 

sjn, sine, sign 

Slier, suer, sewer (a waiter at 
table) 

swet, sweet, suite 

swan, swain, Sweyn 

stel, steel, steal 

stac, stake, steak 

stafuneri, stationary, station- 
ery 

stanz, stains, Staines 

star, stare, stair 

sties, sticks, Styx 

stil, stile, style 

strat, stniit, straight 

scul, skull, scull (oar) 

slev, sleeve, sleave (untwisted 
silk) 

sla, slay, sley or sleigh 

slo, sloe, slow 

slit, slight, sleight (trick) 

fer, sheer, shear 

fagren, shagreen, chagrin 

red, reed, read 

reg, reach, retch 

rec, reek, wreak 

razer, razor, raiser 

ro, roe, row 

rot, rote, wrote 

rodz, roads, Rhodes 

rom, Rome, roam 

ron, roan, Rhone 

rwd, rude, rood 

ruim, room, rheum 

rif), ring, wring 

red, red, read 

rec, reck, wreck 

rest, rest, wrest 

rap, rap, wrap 

rac, rack, wrack 

ruf, ruff, rough 

rug, rung, wrung 

ri, rye, wry 

rim, rime, rhyme 

le, lea or- ley, lep 
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hdzy Leeds, leads (docs lead) 

leCy leek, leak 

hfy leaf, lief 

hvy leave, lieve 

IsZy lees, lease (nieauing^/^fl5»^ 

lady lade r., laid 

hfiy lane, lain 

Iqng, lanch (dart, let fly), 
launch 

lOy law, la ! 

loy lo ! low 

lody load, lowed (did low) 

Ion, lone, loan 

limy limn (draw, paint), limb 

llnimenty lineament, liniment 

lij)cs, links, lynx 

leviy levy, levee 

/<?^w, Lettice (Lsetitia) ,lettuce 

ledy led v.y lead *. 

/<7jt7^, laps (does lap), lapse 

laCy lack, lac (a gum resin) 

loCy lock, lough 

lump, lump, lomp (a fish) 

II lie, lye 

lier, lier (one who lies down), 
liar (one whospeaksfalsely) 

luserUy lusem (a lynx), lu- 
cerne (kind of clover) 

ineter, meter, metre 

meUy mean, mien 

mad, made, maid 

m&Zy maze, maize 

mar, mare, mayor 

maly male, mail 

maUy mane, main 

»z<2frc, mark, marque 

merter, mortar, morter 

mely mall, maul 

7not, mote, moat 

mod, mode, mowed 

7;7£)», moan, mown 

misty mist, missed 

medler, medlar, meddler 



mity mite, might 

7nii, mue, mew 

miicus, mucous, mucus 

villi, mule, mewl 

«f<^, need, knead 

nsl, ncal (more commonly 

anneal), kneel 
«3, nay, neigh 
naVy nave, knave 
»0^, naught, nought 
no, no, know 
nozy nose, knows 
«jV, nit (the egg of a louse), 

knit 
napy nap, knap (break off, 

snap) 
naty nat, gnat 
nag, nag, knag (a knot in 

wood) 
nun, nun, none 
nit, night, knight 
wy, new, knew 

2. Three forms of each word. 

Rty ate r., ait (or eyot, an 
islet), eight 

0,0! oh ! owe 

or, ore, oar, o'er 

ily I'll, isle, aisle 

ily ewe, you, yew 

way way, wey, weigh 

hely heel, heal, he'U 

hii, hue, hew, Hugh 

hiiz, hues, hews, Hughes 

par, pare, pair, pear 

palely pallet (small bed), pal- 
ette (for painters,) palate 

prs^y prays, preys, praise 

tal, tide, tail, ttule 

tra, tray, trey (the three at 
cards or dice) , trait (feature) 

fan, fane, fain, feign 



fraZy frays, fraise (a pancake 
with bacon in it; also, a 
rauge of horizontal stakes), 
phrase 

valzy vails, vales, veils 

z;a», vane, vain, vein 

dary their, there, they're 

sery sear, cere, seer fseer one 
who 8ee8=*ftfr in two syl- 
lables) 

sel, seal, ceal (toclosetheeyes), 
ceil (to make a ceiling) 

setiy seen, seine (a fishing net), 
scene 

so, 80, sow, sew 

sol, sole (of a shoe), soal (fish), 
soul 

I 

ybr, shore, shoar (a support 

or prop), sewer (a drain) 
senty sent, cent, scent 
sity site, cite, sight 
raZy raise, rays, raze 
raw, rain, rein, reign 
roZy roes, rows, rose 
lacSy lacs, lacks, lax 
met, meet, meat, mete 
msdy meed, Mede, mead 
mqrfaly marshal, mareschal, 

martial 
miiz, mues, mews, muse 
not, not, nott (to shear), knot 

3. Four forms of each word. 

iy I, eye, ay, aye 
bjy by, buy, bye, b'ye 
rody rode, road, rowed, Rhode 
rjt, rite, write, right, wright 

4. Mve forms of one word. 

ar, air, ere, e'er, eyre (a court 
of justices itinerant), heir 



The above list of Homonyms has be§n compiled from Butter's Etymological Spelling 
Booky 108th edition, and from Heussi's Grammatik der englischen Sprachs, but we have 
rejected many words which are there found under this head, because of some phonetic 
differences which we thought might be advantageously preserved. The rejected words 
may be divided into classes ; thus, 

Differ as ery ur : — serge swrge, seri swrf, earn urn, a&Yer savor, ank^ anchor, mann^ 
manor, cast<?r, castor, aug<?r augar, elector electro, min^ minor, pri^- prior, lick^ liquor, 
rigger rigor, on^rary honowrary, cull^ colowr, suck^* succowr, Berne hum, fir fur, kmiel 
co/onel, p^^rl p«rl 

Differ bs a, : — vial for phial) viol, cymbal symbol 

Differ as e, i : — At^ eighty, Jesse Jessy, Derb^ Derby 

Differ as e, i : — asp<?rate asp/rate, mai-ten Martm, millenary milb'nery, complement 
complmient, rabbet rabbzt 

Differ as </, a ; — ass as (Roman coin) 

Differ as a, e: — Pallas palace 
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Differ as el, al, 7 ; — maxiiel mantV, meW mett/tf 

Differ as «», 'w ; — lessor less^;2 

Differ as «, e ; — naval navd 

Differ in the accent, which is marked in phonotypy : — ^be, bce = 3f, bi ; we, wee- 



wS ; him, hymn = ^m. Mm; in, inn=e«, in; been, heaa= beriy bin; but, butt=d?/^, 
but; to, too, or to, two=^M«, tui 

Differ as r, er : — dire dyer, flare flay^, flour flow^, gore goer, hire high^, hoar ho^, 
lair lay^r, lore low^, lyre li«r, more mow^, pare pay^, roar row^, sire sigh^, sure 
sho^, ware weighs, your ewer ; in each of which pairs the first word consists of one 
syllable only and the second word has two syllables. 

Miscellaneous: — satire satyr =*«/?> s&ter; guard gard (latter spelling not used) ; bet 
beat = ^tf^ bet (the pronunciation bet for the past tense being provincial or vulgar) ; rice 
rise s.=ris rjz (some dictionaries tell us to say r;« for the substantive rise, but we have 
rarely heard it used, and no dictionary talks of the suxalsj bin been = bin ben (the pro- 
nunciation bin for ben is not sanctioned by good usage) ; roan roum {rown for rowed = 
rody is not used as far as we are aware) ; corse course =cdr« core, corps core =cer cor 
(the pronunciation cors cor for the first words was a mistake) ; chop chap = gop gap (the 
pronunciation gop for gap is not warranted by any good authority) ; hollow lioW&=M/o 
holo or hol(i\ chews choose =^2r gmz; tong tongue (the sjielling tong is not in use) ; 
rout route = r^ rmt (the pronunciation rvt for rmt is bad) ; loud lowed = hd lod (according 
to the best usage), lux luxe (the latter is merely an obsolete mode of spelling the former.) 

Mr. Butter has also furnished lists of words sounded nearly alike through the omission 
of the letter r in the latter of each pair, a&ahl are, alms, arms, etc., of those distinguished 
by having s in one and z in the other, as advice advise and several other cases where 
confusion sometimes occurs. 

The list of homonyms as thus reduced, furnishes us with 364 words spelled in 728 ways 
(two a-piece), 36 words spelled in 108 ways (three a-piece), 4 words spelled in 16 ways 
(four a-piece), and 1 word spelled in 5 ways ; or, on the whole, 405 words spelled in 
857 ways (2^^ a-piece), every new spelling being a difficulty of much greater magnitude 
than the advantage of discriminating meaning, for the significatiou of a word is pointed 
out with great accuracy by the context, while the variety of spellings is not pointed out 
by the difference in meaning, according to any discoverable rule ; and every change of 
meaning is by no means always accompanied by a difference in spelling, even in the case 
of the homonyms contained in this Table. 



TABLE IX. HETERIC POLYNYMS, 

OR WORDS SPELLED ALIKE AND PRONOUNCED DIPrERENTLT. 

The construction of this Table (compiled from the same sources as Table VIII) is as 
foUows : — ^The words in the heteric spelling are arranged in the order of the heteric al- 
phabet, and each word is followed by its various pronunciations, exhibited phonetically. 
The difference in meaning correspondent to the dilterence in sound, is either explained at 
length, or briefly indicated by shewing the part of speech ; the letter * standing for 
substantive, a for adjective, ad or adv for adverb, v for verb, part for participle, pr for 
present, pt for past. Sometimes two of these abbreviations follow a single word, this is 
to shew that it is pronounced in the same way in each sense ; thus, galq^nt is so pronounced 
as an adjective, substantive, and verb, in the sense of " attentive to ladies," bat galant 
is only an adjective. In words of more than two syllables, the chief differences of pro- 
nunciation here noted arise from the position of accent, we have therefore accented every 
such word throughout the table. But in phonetic spelling the accent is not always 
printed, because its place is sufficiently indicated in the greater number of instances by 
the Accent Laws, given opposite the titie page of this work ; we have therefore printed 
the accented letter in italics, when it is necessary to exhibit it in common phonetic 
printing. No doubt ever exists as to the place of the accent on words which are exhib- 
ited phonetically.] 



abject, dbject s. a., abjVct v. 
absent, absent a., absent v. 
abstract, abstract *., abstr<lct v. 



abuse, abils s., abiiz v. 
accent, dcsent s., ac8<^t v. 
affix, dfics s., af^cs v. 
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a^ate, aget ^., agat ad. 

aSy as 8. (a Roman coin), az adv. 

aspect^ aspect i.^ asp^'ct &. (this distinction 
was not made in older English, as in Mil- 
ton and Shakspere), 

aie^ ate s. (goddess of mischief and destruc- 
tion), at or et v. 

attributey dtrihiit *., atrzhiit v. 

aitgment, egment «., egm^nt v. 

augusty egust s., egwst v. 

basSy has s. (a church mat), has a. s. 

bombardy bambcird s. (notinuse),bumbardt;. 

bortty hem j9«r^. (into life), \K3nipart. (car- 
ried ; it is not unusual to write borne in 
the latter sense) 

boughty bet part, (purchased), b^t s. (a 
knot) 

boWy bo s. (bend), by v. (incline) 

buffety bufet s. v. (beat) ; buf^t or hx\jtet s. 
(sideboard) 

cement, sement *., scm^t v. (the *. is more 
frequently called sement) 

chamois y /ami (leather), Jimwe (the animal) 

champaigny Jampan a., Jampan s. 

chary gar v. (to convert into charcoal), gar v. 
(to act as a charwoman) 

cleanly y clenli adv.y clenli a. 

closCy clos a.y cloz v. 

doughy cluf s. (chff), clof ^. (good weight) 

colleaguey c<?lcg *., coleg v. 

collecty colect *., col/ct ». 

comment y coment *., com<?nt v. 

compa^ty compact *., compact a. 

comploty complot *., complot v. 

compoundy c^mp^nd s. a.y comp^nd v. 

comporty c(?mport *., comp<Srt v. 

compresSy compres *., compr^s v. 

concerty consert *., cons«^ v. 

concretCy cJncrct s.y concrct v. 

conducty conduct s.y condwct v. 

confessor y cdnfeser *. (a priest who hears a 
person confess), conf<?ser s. (one who con- 
fesses) 

confinCy c^nf jn s.y conf|n v. 

conflicty conflict *., conflect v. 

conjurCy ctinjur v. (play magical tricks), 
conjiir V. (entreat) 

conservCy cdnserv «., cons^rv v. 

consorty w^nsert s.y consert v. 

consult, consult s. (rarely used), conswlt v. 

contesty contest *., contest v. 

context y cdntecst s.y cont/cst v. (rarely used) 

contracty contract *., contract v. 

contrasty c^^ntrcist s.y contrast v. 

conventy convent *., conv^t v. 

converse, convers s.y conv«*s v. 

converty convert s.y conv«ii v. 

convict y convict s. a.y conv/ct v. 

convoy y cJnver s.y conv^ v. 



counterbalance y cyuterbalans «., ciynterb«l- 

ans V. 
counterchargCy c^ntergorj *., cynterg<?rj v. 
countercharmy ciyntergcirm s.y cynterc<frm v. 
counterchecky c^ntergec s.y ciynterg^c v. 
countermand, ci^termcind s.y c^nterm^^nd v. 
countermarchy ci^termctrQ*.,cynterm/zr9 v. 
counterminey c^ntermjn *., cmiterm/n v. 
caunterpoisCy c^nterperz s.y CYnterpd^z v. 
cotmtersigny c^tersjn *., cmters/n v. 
courtesy y curtesi or cortesi *. (civility), curt si 

s. (the civil inclination made by females) 
cruise y cruis *. (cup), crraz v. s. 
decreasCy d/cres s.y decres v. (this distinction 

is not very usual, both words being most 

frequently called decres) 
denier, denjer s. (one who denies), d^nyer s. 

(a low French coin) 
descanty descant s.y descent v. 
desert, dezert s.y dBzert v. (from these must 

be distinguished dessert = dezert s.) 
detail, dftal s.y detal v. (it is not unusual to 

hear both words called detdlj 
diffusCy difiis a., difiiz v. 
digesty djgest s.y dijVst or djj/st v. 
discordy d^scerd s.y discerd v. 
discounty AiscsnX s., discisnt v. 
diveSy d/vcz *. (the rich man), (he) djvz v. 
doeSy (he) duz «;., doz s. (plural of doe) 
eat, etpres. tense, etpa^t tense, 
efflux, eflucs s., eflwcs v. 
entrance, entrans s.y entrons v. 
essay y esa s., esa v. 
escort, /scert s.y escert v. 
excusCy ecscus s.y ecscq;z v. 
exilCy ^csjl s.y egzjl «?., ecsp a. (thin) 
exporty ^csport s.y ecsp<5rt v. 
extracty ecstract *., ecstract v. 
farewelly farwel interj. a., farw/1 v. (the 

word is usually accented at pleasure on 

either syllable as an interjection ; the a. 

and V. are usually distinguished as above) 
ferment, ferment *., ferment v. 
finish, fiuij v., fjnij a. 
frequent y fr^cwent «., frccwtfiit v. 
forecasty f<5rccot s., forcq;3t v. 
foretaste, fi^rtast *., fortast v. 
formy form s. (figure), form s. (bench ; this 

distinction is not usually made, at the 

present day) 
gallant, gdlont a., (brave), galq,nt a. s. v. 

(attentive to ladies) 
gill, jil s. (a quarter of a pint), gil s. (of a 
. fish) 

gout, gyt s. (a disease), gm *. (taste) 
grease, gres *., grcz v. 
hinder, hinder v., hjnder a. 
house, hiys *., h^z v. 
import, tmport *., import v. 
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impresSy impres *., impr6f8 v. 

imprint, imprint *., impnnt v. 

incense, insens *., ins/ns v. 

increase, lucres s., incres v. 

inlay, tola s., iula v. 

instinct, instigct s., inste^'ct a. 

insult, insult s., insist v. 

interchange, interqanj *., interginj v. 

interdict interdict s., interdict v. 

intimate, intimat v., intimet s., (this is the 

type of a very large class of words) 
invalid, inv^d a., iavolid s. 
irony, Jroni s., jumi a. 
job, job s. v.. Job (man's name) 
lead, led v., led s. 
learned, lemed, a. lemt part, (this is also 

the type of a large class of words) 
lease, les s., lez v. (glean) 
live, Ijv a., liv v. 
lives, Ijvz s., livz v. 
longer, logger a. (more long), lo^er s. (one 

who longs)' 
low, lo a.. Is V. (the v. is usually lo) 
lower, l<5er a., (more low), lier p. (appear 

dark) 
manes, manz «. (of horses), minez s. (of 

the dead) 
minute, mmtit (w minit *., minutor miniit a. 
misled, miz'ld v., misled v. 
mistress, misis (as a title), mistres 
misuse, mis4s s., mis^ v. 
moderate, moderat v., m6deret a. 
mouse, m3s s., m^z v. 
mow, mo 9., m? j. 
n<7{7^^, nms «., nmz v. 
notable, n6tab*l a. (worthy of note), not- 

obl a. (industrious, bustling) 
object, object s., obj«jt v, 
outleap, ^cp s., irtlep v. 
overcharge, 6verg(iig s., over^^ij ». 
overmatch, overmag *., overm«g v. 
overflow, overflo *., overflo v. 
overthrow, 6vertro s., overtro v, 
perfect, perfect a., peii^et v. 
perfume, perfum *., perf4^ v. 
permit, permit s., permit v. 
picquet, picet v. ^lace a military guard, 

fasten the horses to pegs) ; pic/t s. (a 

game at cards) 
poesy, ■p6esi s., (poetry), p6zi *. (a motto) 
polish, pdli/ v., p61i/ a. (belonging to Poland) 
poll, pol s. (the head),©, (cut), pel s, (parrot) 
plait, plat or plct v., plat s. 
precedent, presedent s., president a. 
prefix, pr^cs *., pref/cs v. 
prelude, pr^lud s. v., prelild v. 
premisez, pr^misez s., (he) prem|zez v. 
present, prezent s. a., prez^t v., prc-sent 

(sent beforehand) 



presage, presej *., prcsaj v. 

primer, prjmer s. (one who primes), primer 

*. (first child's book) 
probable, prdbab'l a. (likely), probab'l a, 

(capable of being probed) 
produce, pr Jdqs *., produs v. 
progress, progres *., progr<?i3 v. (it is more 

usual and degant to call, the substantive 

progresj 
project, project s., project v. 
protest, protest *., prot/st v. (protest is a 

much more usual pronunciation of the 

substantive, although analogy favours 

prStest) 
provost, provost *. (chief officer of a cor- 
porate body), provc^st *. (executioner of 

an army) 
put, put p., put s. 
rarity, rariti *. (uncommonness), rdriti s, 

(thinness ; this distinction is not very 

usual) 
raven, rav*n *. (bird), rdv*n v. (devour) 
read, red v. pr. t., red v. pt. t. 
reading, rcdi^ part., R^di^ s. (name of a 

town of Borkshire) 
rebel, rebel s., izhel v. 
recompence, recompens s., recomp/ns v. 
record, record s., record v. 
refuse, r^fus *., refqz v. 
regress, r^gres «., rcgr^s v. 
reprimand, reprimand s., reprim^^nd r. 
resign, re-sjn v. (sign again), rezjn v, (give 

up) 
resound, rc-s^md v. (sound again), rez^d r. 

(re-echo) 
retail, r/tal s., retal v., re-tal v. (put on the 

tails again) 
revel, revel s., rcv^l v, (retract) 
rise, qs s., qz v. (this distinction is not 

usual, both words being pronounced riz) 
row, ro s. (rank), v. (impel wid oars), ry s. v. 

(tumult) 
said, sed v. (did say), sad a. (already men- 
tioned) 
seine, sen s. (net), San s. (a French river) 
separate, s/perat v., sfperet a. 
severer, severer*, (one who severs), severer a. 

(more severe) 
sewer, s^et s. (an officer who served up a 

feast), 86er s. (one whosows),/or«. (drton) 
sinister, ^nister a. (ill omened), sinister a. 

(on tiie left hand, left-handed) 
slough, alv s. (mire), sluf s. (cast skin), v. 

(to come off like cast skin) 

sow, so v., 87 S. 

subject, subject s., subject v. 
supine, s^n s., siipin a. 
surname, SMmam s., sumam v. 
survey, surva s., surva v. 
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tcHky tec p., talc s. (this is also written talc) 

tarry t tori »., tori a. 

teary tar «?., ter *. 

ton^ tun s, (weight), ton 8, (fashion) 

torment^ torment *., term^it v. 

traject, trdject 8. (a ferry, passage across), 

troj^ct V. 
transfery trdnsfcr *., transfer v. 
tran8porty tr<!2nsport *., transport v. 



undre8Sy dndres *., undr^s v. 
upstart, {^pstcirt *., upstart v. 

USBy us S.y iiz V. 

were, wcr *. (a dam), wer v. 

wilder y wilder v. (hewilder), wjlder a. (more 

wild) 
toindy wind *., wjnd «;. 
worsted y wiisted *., wursted j9«r^. 
woundy wumd *., w?nd t;. 



This Table contains 201 words in the heteric spelling, having 406 different pronuncia- 
tions. Properly speaking, however, as the pronunciation of a word is the word itself, 
and the heteric spelling is only an imperfect mode of symbolizing it, this Table contains 
406 words, which are only acconmiodated with 201 different symbols, so that it is impos- 
sible for the reader on seeing an isolated symbol, to pass at once to the word which it 
indicates, as in each of the 201 cases he will have to choose between at least two, and in 
four instances, between three different pronunciations. The context is alone capable of 
deciding which of these is to be taken. These are defects which are chargeable on heteric 
orthography y and that only. They do not lie in the English language itself. On the 
other hand, when a word is used on different occasions in different senses, this defect (if 
it be one) is chargeable on the languagCy and that only. The heteric spelling sometimes 
makes a difference (as shewn in the Table VIII), but much more frequently does not, as 
" the elder daughters danced at a holly the younger played at hally' see supra, pages 
104 to 108, notes 90, 91, for numerous instances of this kind. 



TABLE X.— GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT OF THE WRITING 

AND PRINTING REFORM. 

PART 1. 



Names of the (221) different Places from which " Intelligence" respecting 
the diffusion of the Phonetic Reform, was received, and published in 
the Phonographic, Phonotypic, and Phonetic Journals, /row Jan. 1842 
to Feb. 1848, inclusive, with the date of the first communication. 



Aberdeen 

Abergavenny 

Abingdon 

Accrington 

Ackworth 

AUoa 

Alnwick 

Altringham 

Alveston 

America, North 

Arbroath 



Dec. 43 
July 44 
Dec. 43 
Nov. 44 
Feb. 46 
Nov. 43 
Aug. 43 
July 46 
Apr. 45 
July 42 
Sep. 45 



Ashton-under-LyneOct. 44 



Ayr 

Bannockbum 

Bath 

Beccles 

Bedford 

Belfast 



Mar. 45 
. Sep. 45 
Jan. 43 
Oct. 45 
Dec. 43 
Oct. 45 



Belper 


Sep. 42 


Bromsgrove 


Beverley 


June 44 


Burnley 


BiUton 


Sep. 43 


Burslem 


Bingley 


Jan. 44 


Bury 


Birmingham 


Apr. 43 


Bury St. Edmunds 


Blaby,nr. Leicester May 47 


Cambridge 


Blackburn 


June 44 


Canterbury 


Bolton 


Aug. 43 


Cardiff 


Boston, Line. 


June 45 


Carlisle 


BradfordjYorkshireJan. 44 


Carmarthen 


Bramley 


Nov. 47 


Chatham 


Brampton, Cumber- 


Chelmsford 


land 


Jan. 46 


Cheltenham 


Bridgewater 


May 43 


Chesterfield 


Brightlingsea 


Nov. 44 


Chichester 


Brighton 


Mar. 45 


Chippenham 


Bristol 


July 42 


Christchurch 


Brixham 


May 46 


Clonmel 



Jan. 45 
June 44 
July 44 
Oct. 43 
Oct. 45 
Dec. 45 
Mar. 45 
Aug. 44 
Sep. 44 
Apr. 45 
Mar. 45 
Aug. 44 
May 44 
Oct. 42 
Nov. 44 
Oct. 47 
Jan. 45 
Oct. 45 
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Cockermouth 


Jan. 45 


Lancaster 


Jiily 44 


Colchester 


Mar. 43 


Tiandport 


Apr. 45 


Cork 


July 45 


Tiangport 


Feb. 48 


Coventry 


Mar. 43 


Leamingtou 


June 44 


Croydon 


Mar. 45 


Ledbury 


Apr. 47 


Darlington 


Mar. 44 


Leeds 


Dec. 43 


Derby 


July 42 


Leek 


Apr. 45 


Devizes 


Jan. 45 


Leicester 


Feb. 43 


Dorking 


Jan. 46 


Leominster 


Apr. 42 


Douglas, Isle of Man Aug. 43 


Limerick 


May 46 


Dublin 


Oct. 45 


Lincoln 


Feb. 45 


Dudley 


Oct. 43 


Liverpool 


Nov. 43 


Dumfries 


Feb. 45 


London 


Mar. 43 


Dundee 


Aug. 45 


Loughborough 


Jan. 43 


Durham 


Apr. 43 


Louth 


Mar. 45 


Eastbourne 


Feb. 47 


Ludlow 


Apr. 42 


Edinburgh 


May 44 


Lynn 


Mar. 46 


Exeter 


Apr. 42 


Macclesfield 


Nov. 43 


Falkirk 


Jan. 46 


Maidenhead 


Feb. 48 


Eramlingham-Pigot Aug. 47 


Maidstone 


Sep. 44 


Galashids 


Jan. 45 


Malton 


July 46 


Glasgow 


Feb. 42 


Manchester 


Dec. 41 


Gloucester 


Nov. 44 


Mansfield 


Nov. 42 


Golcar, near Hud 


. 


Marden 


Apr. 47 


dersfield 


Dec. 47 


Marlborough 


May 42 


Great Bridge, Stai 




Mary Tavy 


Jan. 46 


fordshire 


Dec. 47 


Mawgan, Cornwall Dec. 45 


Greenock 


June 45 


Melton Mowbray 


Jan. 47 


Greenwich 


Dec. 47 


Middleton 


July 43 


Guernsey 


Feb. 44 


Milford 


July 45 


Guildford 


Mar. 45 


Montrose 


Sep. 45 


Hackenthorp, near 


Motcombe 


Sep. 46 


Sheffield 


Nov. 43 


Mountmellic, Ire 


*_ 

* 


Halesworth 


Oct. 43 


land 


Apr. 46 


Halifax 


Jan. 44 


Nailsworth, Glou- 


Hamilton 


Dec. 45 


cestershire 


Feb. 48 


Hanley 


Oct. 47 


Newcastle-on-Tyn 


eJune 41 


Haverfordwest 


May 45 


NewportjMonmouth Nov. 44 


Hawick 


Sep. 45 


New Shildon 


June 44 


Hazleyshaw, Scol 


t- 


Norwich 


June 45 


land 


Feb. 44 


Northampton 


Nov. 44 


Helstone 


June 44 


Nottingham 


Nov. 42 


Hereford 


Apr. 42 


Oldbam 


Aug. 44 


HuddersHeld 


Dec. 43 


Oxford 


Oct. 47 


Hull 


Apr. 44 


Paisley 


Nov. 44 


Huntingdon 


Dec. 45 


Pembroke 


Feb. 46 


Hyde, near Ashtoi 


i- 


Penzance 


Jan. 45 


under-Line 


Aug. 44 


Perran "Wharf 


June 44 


Ipswich 


Mar. 44 


Perth . 


July 45 


Jersey 


July 42 


Ponsanooth 


Nov. 44 


Johnstone, Scotland Feb. 45 


Pontefract 


Feb. 44 


Keighley 


Jan. 44 


Portsea 


July 44 


Kendal 


Nov. 44 


Portsmouth 


Dec. 44 


Keswick 


Mar. 48 


Preston 


June 44 


Kidderminster 


Sep. 44 


Ramsay, Isleof Man June 46 


Kilkenny 


Dec. 45 


Reading 


Aug. 46 


Kilmarnock 


Mar. 45 


Riccarton, Scotland Aug. 45 


Kincardine, Scot. 


Feb. 44 


Richmond, Surrey May 42 


Kirrimuir 


Mar. 47 


Rochdale 


Sep. 43 



Ross Apr. 42 

Rugby Apr. 43 

Rutherglen Apr. 45 

Saffron Waldcn Dec. 45 

Salisbury Apr. 45 
SeghiU,Northumber- 

land Feb. 48 
Shaw, near Oldham Feb. 48 
Sheffield Dec. 43 
Shelf, near Halifax Apr. 47 
Shepton Mallet Mar. 47 
Skipton Sep. 46 
Southampton Nov. 44 
Southminster Nov. 47 
Sowerby Bridge Nov. 47 
Stalybridge July 44 
Stamford Oct. 45 
Stirling July 45 
Stockport Oct. 43 
Stockton-on-Tees May 44 
Stratford St. Mary Jan. 47 
Stratford, "Warwick June 44 
St. Ives, Hunting. Jan. 46 
Stourbridge May 42 
Sturminster May 46 
Sudbury Sep. 45 
Sunderland Jan. 46 
Swaffham, Norfolk Dec. 43 
Swansea Feb. 45 
Tarland, Aberdeen- 
shire Feb. 48 
Ticehurst, Sussex Feb. 44 
Tillicoultry Oct. 44 
Tillingham Nov. 47 
Tipton Oct. 47 
Tredegar Feb. 47 
Trowbridge July 42 
Tunbridge Apr. 46 
Tnnbridge Wells Jan. 44 
Twerton May 47 
"Wakefield Dec. 43 
"Wallingford Dec. 43 
"Walsall Sep. 43 
"Warrington Mar. 44 
Warwick June 44 
Waterford Feb. 46 
West Bromwich July 43 
Westbury, Wilts Feb. 44 
Whitehaven Nov. 44 
Wigan Dec. 43 
Wincanton Sep. 46 
Wisbeach Mar. 46 
Witham Apr. 46 
Wolverhampton Sep. 43 
Woodbridge May 45 
Woolwich Oct. 44 
Worcester May 42 
Yarmouth Aug. 45 
Yeovil Dec. 46 

13 



{ 
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PART 2. 

Geographical Distribution of the Members of the Phonetic Corresponding 
Society, with the numbers in each tovm ; according to the Annual List, 
published in Feb. 1848; arranged from tJie Summary attached to the 
Geographical Arrangement of the Phonetic Corresponding Society 
for 1848. 

[To give a better idea of the manner in which a knowledge of the Writing and Printing 
Reform now in agitation, is distributed through the United Kingdom, we have divided 
England into four natural geographical Districts, the population of which was nearly equal, 
according to the census of 1841 ; but as very few Members are to be found in Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, we have regarded each of these countries as only forming a single 
District. The following is an account of the several districts, with the approximate 
population, in thousands, to the nearest quarter of a thousand.] 



North District. — Cumberland 178, Dur- 
ham 324i, Isle of Man (Douglas 9), 
Lancashire 1,667, Northumberland 
250i, WestmoreUmd 56^, Yorkshire 
l,591i 4,076i 

Central District. — Bedfordshire 108, 
Buckinghamshire 156, Cheshire 395^^, 
Derbyshire 272i,61oucestersliire431i, 
Herrfordshire llli, Leicestershire 
216,Monmouthshirel34i, Northamp- 
tonshire 199i, Nottinghamshire 250, 
Oxfordshire 161f , Rutland 21i, Salop 
239, Staffordshire 510i, Warwickshire 
4011, Worcestershire 233i .... 3,841f 

J}ast District. — Cambridgeshire 164i, 
Essex 345, Hertfordshire 157i, Hun- 



tingdonshire 58i, Lincolnshire 362i, 
Middlesex l,576f, Norfolk 4121, 

Suffolk 315 3,392 

South District. — Berks 161i, Channel 
Isles (St. HeHer's 21), Cornwall 341i, 
Devonshire 533i, Dorsetshire 175, 
Hampshire 355, Kent 548^, Somer- 
setshire 436, Surrey 582f, Sussex 
299f, Wiltshire 258f 3,71 2i 



^^/««^(DouglasandSt.Helier*s) 15,0221 

Wales 911i 

Scotland 2,620i 

Ireland 8,175i 



26,729f 



[The following is a Hst of the Towns in the counties of the several Districts just 
described, in which Members of the Phonetic Cknrespondinff Society reside ; the figures 
affixed to each Town shew the number of members there resident, and the figures 
at the conclusion of each paragraph give the total number of members in the whole 
county.] 



North District. 

Cumberland. — Beckermont 2, Carlisle 8, 
Cockermouth 2, Egremont 1, White- 
haven 12, Wigton 3 28 

Durham. — Durham 5, Gateshead 2 . . 7 

Isle of Man. — Douglas 1 1 

Lancashire. — Accrington 1, Ashton- 

under-Iine 3, Bolton 1, Burnley 1, 

Bury 9, Lancaster 3, Liverpool 12, 

Manchester 42, Oldham 5, Preston 4 . 81 

Northumberland. — Hexham 1, New- 

castle-on-Tyne 11, Seghill 3 15 

Westmoreland. — Kendal 1 1 

Yorkshire. -^Bamsiey 2, Beverley 1, 
Bingley 6, Bradford 7, Burlington 2, 
Craven 1, Dewsbury 1, Goole 1, 



Halifax 7, Huddersfield 6, Hull 4, 
Keighley 1, Leeds 16, Malton 7, Skip- 
ton 1, Selby 1, Sheffield 5, Swinefleet 
1, Thirsk 1, Wakefield 11 82 



215 
Central District. 

Bedfordshire.—^ A^mpihiH 1, Leighton 
Buzzard 1, Luton 1 3 

Cheshire. — Altringham 1, Birkenhead 2, 
Disley 1, Dukinfield 1, Hyde 1, Rock 
Ferry Park 1, Stockport 5 .*. 12 

Derbyshire. — Belper 1, Derby 7 8 

Gloucestershire. — Bristol 20, Chelten- 
ham 28, Gloucester 2, NaUsworth 1, 
Stroud 1, Wickwar 1 .63 
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Herefordshire. — Hereford 2, Ledbury 

10, Ross 1 13 

Leicestershire. — Leicester 3, Lough- 
borough 1, Melton Mowbray 1 . . . . 5 
Monmouthshire. — Abergavenny 2,Bl^ua 

3, Cardiff 1, Newport 2 8 

Northamptonshire. — Kettering 1, Tow- 

cester 1 2 

Nottinghamshire. — Nottingham 21 . . 21 
Oxfordshire. — Burford 5, Oxford 4 . . 9 
Salop. — Madeley 1, Whitchurch 1 . . . . 2 
Staffordshire. — Bilston 1, Brom^ich 
West 5, Burslem 4, Hanley 1, Leek 1, 
Longport 1, Shelton 1, Stoke-upon- 
Trent 1, Tipton 1, Wolverhampton 10.26 
Warwickshire, — Birmingham 31,Coven- 

try 1, Leamington 2, Warwick 4 . . 38 
Worcestershire. — Broadway 1, Dudley 1, 
- Kiddennin8ter9,Stourbridge4,Upton- 
ou-Sevem 1, Worcester 2 18 
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Cambridgeshire. — Cambridge 3, Chat- 
teris 1, Wisbeach 1 5 

Essex. — BradweU l,Braintree 1, Chelms- 
ford 4, Colchester 7, Dunmow 1, Ep- 
ping 1, Saffron Walden 1, Southmin- 
ster 1, Tillingham 8, Witham 5. ... 30 

Hertfordshire. — Bishop's Stortford 1, 
Great Berkhampstead l,Totteridge 1 . 3 

Huntingdonshire. — Huntingdon 7, St. 
Ives 1 8 

lAncolnshire. — Bourne 1, Donnington 9, 
Gosberton 1, Holbeach 1, Long Sutton 

I, Louth 2 15 

Middlesex. — Chelsea 1, Chiswick 1, En- 
field 1, Hammersmith 6, London 162, 
Putney 1, Watford 1, Whetstone 1 . . 1 73 

Norfolk. — ^Downham Market 1, Great 
Yarmouth 8, Holt 1, Lynn 1, Norwich 
20, Swaffham 1, Thetford 1 33 

Suffolk. — Beccles 7, Brandon 1, Bury 
St. Edmunds 3, Halesworth 1, Ipswich 

II, Stratford 2, Sudburj^ 3, Wood- 
bridge 3 31 

298 
South District. 

Berkshire. — Abingdon 4, Farringdon 1, 
Oakingham 1, Lamboume 1, Reading 
6, Wallingford 5, Wobum 1 19 

Channel Isles. — St. Helier*s 3 3 

Cornwall. — Helston 7, Penzance 1, 
Ponsanooth 3 11 

Devonshire. — Brixham 1, Crediton 1, 
Devonport 1, Exeter 23, Ottery St. 



Mary 1, Plymouth 1, South Molton 1, 

Tavistock 1 30 

I Dorsetshire. — Blandford 1, Dorchester 1, 
j Lyme Regis 2, Poole 2, Shaftesbury 2, 
I Stockbridge 1, Stmininster 11, Ware- 
ham 2, Weymouth 1, Wimboumc 2. . 25 
Hampshire. — Andover Road 1, Christ- 
chui'ch 6, Portsea 6, Portsmouth 2, 
Southampton 10, Stockbridge 1, Whit- 
church 1 27 

Kent. — Canterbury 2, Crawford 1, Dart- 
ford 1, Greenwich 1, Goudhurst 1, 
Maidstone 11, Rochester 1, Sevenoaks 
1, Sheppey 1, Stroud 1, Tunbridge 6, 
Tunbridge W^ells 13, Woolwich • . . 49 
Somerset. — Bath 52, Bridgewater 2, 
Chard 1, Longport 1, Shepton Mallet 
5, Taunton 2, Weston-super-Mare 1, 

Yeovil 7 71 

Surrey. — Brixton 2, Clapham 1, Croydon 
1, Dorking 1, Famham 1, Guildford 1, 

Norwood 1, Petersham 1 9 

Sussex. — Brighton 9, Chichester 1, East- 
bourne 4, Rye 1 15 

Wiltshire. — Chippenham 4, Devizes 3, 
Marlborough 1, Salisbury 10, Trow- 
bridge 5 23 
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Wales, 



Carmarthen 13, Haverfordwest 2, Lan- 
dovery 1, Neath 1, Pembroke 1, 
Swansea 1 19 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen 21, Arbroath 1, Ayr 2, Ban- 
nockbum 1, Cambuslang 1, Campbel- 
town 1, Cumnock 1, Cumnock New 1, 
Cupar 2, Dmnblane 1, Dumfries 1, 
Dundee 14, Edinburgh 35, Falkirk 2, 
Galashiels 2, Glasgow 47, Greenock 4, 
Hamilton 2, Hawick 1, Isla 1, John- 
stone 2, Kilbride West 1, Kilbumie 1, 
Kilmarnock 9, Kilwinning 2, Kincar- 
dine 3, Lochce 1, Mauchline 1, Mint- 
law 4, Mull 1, Paisley 21, Perth 6, 
I'rcmnay 1, Rutherglen 7, St. Andrew's 
1, Stirling 3, Stonehaven 2, Stranraer 
i 1, Stewarton 1, Tarland 2, TiUicoultiy 
' 1, IVanent 1 213 

Ireland. 

Ardglass 1, Belfast 5, Clonmel 2, Cork 
10, Dublin 23, Enniscorthy 1, Mount- 
mdlic 3, Portadown 5, Roscommon 1, 
Rathdowney 2, Taghmon 4, Tullamore 
1, W^aterford 4 62 
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Appe.)uiix — Tables. 



Totals. 

England (North District 215, Central 
218,East298,Soath282 members) 1013 

Wales 19 

Scotland 213 

Ireland 62 

Foreign Countries 3 

Total nmnber of Members 1310 



I Heucc, reckoning the population of these 
I Districts at 26,720f thousands, as already 
shewn in describing the Districts, it follows, 
that there is one member of the Society for 
20i thousands of the people. But there 
are many thousand writers of phonographic 
shorthand, who have never joined the 
Society. 

There are also 44 local Phonetic So- 
cieties in Great Britain and Ireland. 



PART 3. 

Fuhlic Meetifigs in Favour of Phonetic Reform. 

[Large evening meetings, under the name of Phonetic Festivals^ or Phonetic SdrSes, 
have baen held in different parts of the country, for the purpose of making public 
demonstrations in favour of the phonetic movement. The following is a list of such as 
have been noticed in the pages of the Pfionotypic and Phonetic Journals, up to 1 May, 
1848, with their dates, and the names of the chairmen, arranged under the names of the 
towns in which they took place, in alphabetical order.] 



Aberdeen, 9 Oct 45, Rev. J. H. Hope, chrm. ! 

Ayr, 10 Mar 45, Col. H. Hamilton, chrm. \ 

Belfast, 7 Jan 46, J. Bryce, Esq. chnn. 

Birmingham; llrst, 18 July 43, Dr. 
Melson, chrm.; Second, 27 May 44, 
T. "Weston, Esq. Mayor, chrm. ; Third, 
15 July 45, Dr. Melson, chrm.; Fourth, 
17 Sep 46, Dr. Melson, chrm.; Fifth, 
24 Aug 47, Robert Martineau, Esq. 
• Mayor, chrm. 

Brighton, 28 Feb 45, Rowland Hill, Esq. 
(of the Post Office), chrm. 

Bristol, 14 Oct 44, Rev. J. Jack, chrm. 

Edinburgh, 12 Sep 44,BaillicWilkie, chrm. 

Glasgow; First, 11 Feb 45, D. MacDougall, 
Esq. chrm.; Second, 11 Mar 46, D. 
MacDougall, Esq. chrm.; Third, 16 Mar 
47, W. CampbeU, of Tillikiewan, Esq. 
chrm.; Fourth, 16 Mar 48, Rev. C. J. 
Kennedy, cfirm. 



Ipsiaich, 14 May 45, "W. Rodwell, Esq. 
Mayor, chrm. 

Kilmarnock, 11 April 45, Mr. Thomas 
Lang, chrm. 

London {Southwark), 13 May 47, Hep- 
worth Dixon, Esq. chnn. 

Manchester; First, 15 Mar 43, Mr. Barnes, 
chrm.; Second, 28 Mar 44, Mr. Alder- 
man Kershaw, chrm. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 30 Mar 48, Thomas 
Wilcke, Esq. chrm. 

Nottingham ; First, 6 June 43, Mr. T. P. 
Barkas, chrm.; Second, 28 May 44, 
T. Wakefield, Esq. chrm. 

Southampton, 29 Nov 44, Mr. Balshaw, 
chrm. 

Stockton-on-Tees {Durham), 7 July 44, 
the Mayor, chrm. 

Total 25, besides many smaller meetings. 



Printed by A. J. Ellis, B.A., Phonetir Printing Offices, Bath. 
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A CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

IN AID or THE 

WRITING AND SPELLING REFORM, 

Pablished by Fred Pitman, Phonetic Dcp6t, Queen's Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row, London ; sold also by J. Johnstone, 15, Prince's 
St., Edinburgh ; S. Oldham, 8, Suffolk st., Dublin ; and all booksellers. 

Tke Publications contained in this List may he obtained by order of any bookseUer in 
the kinffdom, by giving the title, together with the address of the London Pho- 
netic Bepdt at full length. An allowance made to Phonographic lecturers and 
teachers. The books recommended to the student are the ^^ Exercises in Phonog- 
n^hy" and " Phonographic Copy Book." 

Elementary works, {marked in the following List with *,) are sold at the London 
Phonetic De^dt, and at the Bath Phonetic Institution, at three-fourths of the 
published price, when four or more copies are purcJtased at once. The object of 
this arrangetnent is to afford facilities to those members of the Corresponding 
Society, and the general public, who are anxious to assist the Writing and Spelling 
Reform, by taking pupils, or by giving away copies of the elementary wdrks. 



ISAAC PITAIAN'S PHONOGRAPHIC WORKS. 

•Exercises in Phonography, or First Book of Instruction in 
Phonetic Short Hand, containing a series of procressive Lessons, to be read, and 
written out by the student into the Phonographic Copy Book. Fcp. Svo, 6d. 

♦ A Manual of Phonography, 8th edition, containing a complete Ex- 
position of the System. Foolscap Qvo, stiff cover, Is. Qd. 

* Ditto, BOUND in roan, gilt leaves, with proof impressions of the plates, 
2s. ed. 

The Phonographic Reporter, or Phonography adapted to Verbatim 
Reporting, Svo, 2«., cloth, Zs. 6d. 

The Phonetic Short Hand Alphabet, for lecturers and teachers to 
give to the audience at a lecture : per hundred, Sd. 



PUBLICATIONS IN PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 

The Phonographic Star, written in the First or simplest Style of 
Phonography, as given in the " Exercises." Prepared expressly for learners. 
Monthly, small Hvo, 2d. 

Volumes of the Star for 1845, and 1846, fancy gilt cover, Zs. 4d. each; for 
1847, cloth, gold lettered, Zs. 6d. 
The Phonographic Correspondent, written in the Second or Cor- 
responding Style of Phonography, as displayed in the " Manual." Monthly, 
smail Svo, Zd. 
Volumes of the Correspondent for 1845 and 1846, doth, Ss. 6d. each; 1847, 
2s. Od. 
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4 

Orthographic Facts and Fancies, extracted from the "Plea for 
Phonetic Spdling." 8ro, \i. 

Inteoduction to Phonography, with an account of the Phonographic 
Corresponding Sodety ; reprinted from the " Manual." \L 

The Essentials op Phonetics, hy A. J. Ellis, b. a. ; containing 
the Theory of a Universal Alphabet, and its Practical Application as on Ethnical 
Alphabet for Reducing All Langas^s, written or unwritten, to One Uniform 
System of Writing, with numerous Examples, adapted to the use of Phoneticians, 
Philologists, Etymolo^ts, Ethnographists, Travellers, and Missionaries. In 
lieu of a Secona Edition of the Alphabet of Nature. (Will be ready early in 
Sq[)tembOT, neatly done up in cloth boards.) 



ELLIS'S PHONETIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

* The Child's Phonetic Peimer, or First Book for Young Children. 
2nd Edition, entirely re-written. By A. J. Ellis, b.a., Foolscap Svo, Sd. 

The Teacher's Guide to the Child's Phonetic Primer. By A. J. 
ElUs, B.A. Foolscayi 8eo, id. 

This work contains a brief exposition of so much of the science of Phonetics 
as relates to the English language, with an explanation of the principles on 
which the Primer is composed, ana a particular account of the method of using 
it in teaching classes. 

The Sermon on the Mount, with Two Parables of our Lord. Fools- 
cap, 8ro, IV^., \srper dozen. 

Charley's House, a Tale for Young Children, by A. J. Ellis, b.a., 
in a coloured wrapper, with gilt edges. Fcp. Qvo, Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

East Lessons in Phonotjrpy; adapted for teaching either Children 
or Adults. Foolscap 8eo, litf. 

A Brief Exposition of English Orthography and Phonotypy, 8»o, Irf. 
The latter portion of this work is printed in Phonotypy. 

An Alphabetical List of the Phonetic Corresponding Society for 1848, 
with directions to the pupil for preparing exercises. Sfo, 2i. 

A Geographical Arrangement of the Phonetic Corresponding Society 
forl^. In small Svo, Sd. 

Documents, explanatory and recommendatory of the principles and 
practice of the Phonetic Arts, in English and Welsh. Per hundred, 4d. 

The friends of the Refokm will render it essential service by the distribntiou 
of these documents. When a general order is given, the English series, (con- 
sisting of four kinds,) wiU be sent assorted. 

Booksellers and Phouographers can have 1000 (or raort,) of any particular 
Document printed with their own address, etc., upon it, witiiout extra charge. 

Tablets ; or, Moveable Phonotypic Letters pasted on Wood, for 
teaching children to read. Is. 

Portrait of Isaac Pitman, Inventor of Phonography. Is. ; India 

proofs, 2s. 6d. 

A Medal commemorative of the Invention of Phonography, in 1887, 
with a ficad of the Author of the System. Struck by Messrs. Allen and Moore, 
Birmingham. Diameter an inch and three quarters. 6d. 



